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Forest  Leaves. 

By  JOSEPH  A.  UMBACH. 

Hear  the  rustling  of  the  winds, 
To  our  minds  sweet  memories  bring ; 
Just  last  summer,  'neath  these  trees, 
We  were  reading  Forest  Leaves. 

Yonder,  'neath  that  shady  nook, 
Slowly  creeps  the  silver  brook, 
From  the  overhanging  trees 
Slowly  drop  the  Forest  Leaves. 


Forest  Leaves. 
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A  Salutation. 


For  the  third  year:    Greeting. 

This   mumber  of  Forest  Leaves  begins  the  third  year  of  publication. 

The  second  is  regarded  as  the  perilous  year  of  infancy,  and  we  have 
passed  safely  that  period. 

Truly  the  air  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  enlivening. 

Now  for  the  third  year  of  messages  from  the  healing  leaves  of  the 
Adirondacks. 

The  third  year  of  sketch  and  story  and  song  and  sage  saying  and 
sly  sally. 

The  third  year  of  a  faithful  and  loving  beckoning  to  the  woods. 

The  third  year  of  a  faithful  and  loving  effort  to  help  in  the  divine 
work  of  blessing  which  rests  upon  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 

Kind  reader,  we  are  more  than  acquaintances  now,  we  are  friends, 
continue  then,  to  walk  with  us  under  the  health-giving  shelter  of  Forest 
Leaves. 
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Many  Days  in  a  Stately  Ship. 

By  M.  K.  BREWSTER. 

"Mountains  and  hills  bless  the  Lord:  Herbs  and  plants  bless  the 
Lord. 

Ye  fountains  bless  the  Lord:  Seas  and  rivers  bless  the  Lord."— 
Canticle  of  the  Church. 

Two  voices  are  there :  One  is  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  Mountains : 
Each  a  Mighty  Voice. 

—Wordsworth. 

The  invalid  is  almost  inevitably  a  traveler,  either  in  mind  or  body. 
The  aching  sacrifice  of  withdrawal  from  the  active  world  of  men  and 
women  usually  allow  this  compensation.  And  he,  with  the  inspired 
writer,  the  heart-searching  poet  (indeed  all  deep-dwelling  souls  who 
through  pain  and  exaltation,  repression  or  wandering,  have  discovered 
the  need  of  the  illimitable  regions  of  spiritual  perception)  turns  for 
stimulus  towards  mountains,  forests  or  restless  seas. 

The  first  time  there  is  fascination  in  a  long  sea-voyage ;  the  interest 
of  each  clay's  run ;  the  race  with  other  records  for  a  quick  passage;  the 
changing  seas,  skies  and  climates,  when  travel  is  measured  by  zones; 
the  growing  intensity  of  sea  and  sky  as  the  tropics  are  neared ;  the  still 
mistiness  of  the  "doldrums"  and,  these  tedious  calms  passed,  the  suc- 
ceeding brilliant  "trades"  region  wherein  lies  the  undying  charm  of 
sailing ! 

And  the  nights!  So  starry,  or  else  the  full  moon  in  dark  blue  sky 
doming  darker  blue  sea.  Under  moonlight  the  big  sails  silver;  rigging 
stands  out  in  distinct  detail:  dark  forms  of  men  show  between  the 
shadows  along  the  maindeck,  and  at  the  bow  the  pacing  silhouetts  of 
the  "watch." 

Sometimes  all  is  as  slill  as  if  under  enchantment.  At  others  come 
the  strains  of  an  accordion,  always  associated  with  sailors  and  in  their 
hands  musical.  Now  low  and  plaintive,  and  again  so  rollicking  that 
the  irresistible  accompaniment  of  beating  and  tapping  which  underlies 
i1  tells  thai  the  men  are  dancing  "down  for'ard." 
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Any  incident  rouses  the  lazy  days,  especially  if  it  be  a  ship  passing 
near  enough  to  signal,  when  questions  and  answers  are  formed  by  vari- 
ous combinations  of  flags,  ships*  names,  aumber  of  days  out.  v 
from  and  where  bound,  is  the  regular  conversation.  Then  something 
more  pertinent,  as  ''Have  you  seen  ice?"  And  once  it  was  "Has  war 
been  declared  between  United  States  and  Spain  .  " 

The  brunt  of  a  voyage  conies  with  the  crossing  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  by  which  designation  sailors  usually  mean  the  Indian  Ocean 
run  from  Africa  to  Australia. 

Yet,  under  favorable  auspices,  there  is  to  the  sea-lover  an  exhilara- 
tion in  the  bleak  passage;  wind-driven  and  sea-tossed  through  a  succes- 


sion of  gray  days,  ceaselessly  whitened  with  the  flash  and  float  of  alba- 
tross wings  against  leaden  skies  and  stately  seas, 

At  night  the  wind  howls,  and,  mingled  with  it.  sound  the  shouts  of 
the  men,  often  breaking  into  "chanties"  as  they  pull  the  ropes;  wild 
sailor  singing  above  the  wind,  with  a  lustiness  and  intonation  that  once 
heard  is  never  forgotten,  a  phase  where  actual  Life  has  a  stage  effect. 

Cape  Whickham  passed  a  wild  black  night  and  Bass  Strail  is  en- 
tered. In  the  morning  come  whiffs  of  "land  swell"  (a  moist,  leafy 
freshness  like  woods  in  early  Spring)  from  Tasmania. 

The  second  morning  in  Bass  Strail  gives  the  first  sighl  of.  the  Aus- 
tralian Continent,  rough  Looming  hills,  blue  and  half-hazy,  Like  moun- 
tain ranges  seen  a1   a   distance  over  Lonely  levee  meadows;  but   pos- 
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sessing  that  desert  characteristic  of  the  Australian  coast,  due  to  preva- 
lent rock  and  sand  and  the  uniform  color  of  the  scant  vegetation. 

Such  a  beautiful  end  of  the  year !  Thanksgiving  celebrated  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Christmas  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  December 
31st,  Sunday  morning,  we  have  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  cold 
and  rough  seas  seem  as  far  behind  as  though  weeks  had  been  passed  in 
the  night,  and  we  lie  swinging  in  a  world  of  intensest  blue. 

Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirs,  and  all  day  the  hot  sun  pours  down  on 
the  idle  ship  and  sea  swarming  with  many  hued  anemones,  some  daint- 
ily floating  cups  like  spreading  poppies,  others  vivid  masses  of  pulp 
large  as  cart  wheels.  Off  on  Cliffy  Island  show  the  slender  light  house, 
and  one  low  Colonial  dwelling  in  dull  green  setting.  What  a  contrast 
with  the  weather  that  drifts  the  year  out  among  the  white  snows  at 
home ! 

The  wind  howls  and  strengthens,  and  at  sunset  there  reaches  us 
the  welcome  beam  from  South  Head  light,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world,  reflecting  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  out  to  sea. 

Darkness  creeps  on,  and  towards  midnight  a  storm  gathers. 
Through  it  we  see  the  ever-growing  lights  of  Sydney;  that  is,  of  her 
suburbs,  like  a  twinkling  necklace  about  the  gigantic  cliffs.  And  each 
light  is  a  home  in  that  new  continent  where  as  yet,  unknowing  and  un- 
known, are  waiting  those  who  are  to  be  our  friends. 

The  storm  threatens  to  baffle  our  now  tense  hope,  and  sends  us  for 
safety  out  to  sea  again,  to  clear  that  treacherous  coast.  But  we  have 
been  sighted,  and  two  or  three  pilots  are  trying  to  pick  us  up.  We  send 
up  tentative  rockets,  and  the  response  of  a  searchlight  thrills  us  with  a 
consciousness  that  the  palpitant  moment  towards  which  the  past  three 
months  have  been  focusing,  at  last  has  arrived. 

Out  of  the  darkness  ahead  flare  the  bine  lights  from  towboat  and 
pilot.  They  wave  uncertainly  forward  and  back,  groping  the  ugly  sea  ; 
then  all  at  once  glare  amidship  and  rest  there  while  both  little  craft 
make  straight  for  us.  The  towboat  is  first  alongside.  The  sen  churns, 
and  out  of  the  darkness  drawls  a  voice  (the  first  colonial  voice  !)  "Good 
evening,  Sir!"  as  calmly  as  if  we  had  parted  early  in  the  day. 

The  scurry  of  the  crew  about  the  niaindeek.  the  quick  command 
and  bustle  that  accompany  the  adjusting  of  ropes  and  getting  the  steps 
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over,  announce  thai  the  burly  young  pilot  is  getting  aboard,  shaking 
hands,  assiuning  command  and  finally  anchoring  us  inside  the  huge 
Sentinel  Heads  of  Port  Jackson. 

Little  rowboats  begin  to  creep  alongside,  and  plaintive  voices  call 
from  under  the  shadow  of  our  hulk  as  enterprising  butchers  poke  up 
business  cards  attached  to  Long  poles  and  reporters  solicit  notes  for  the 
morning  papers. 

So  it  is  2  o'clock  before  we  bunk.  A  faraway  dog's  bark  sounds 
ashore,  and  now  and  then  a  cricket's  chirp  and  other  landcalls. 

But  strangely  now.  the  longed-fOr  destination  reached,  evening  is 
very  lonely.  Keen  isolation  conies  when  among  life  that  one  does  not 
share;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  companionship  in  the  solitude  of  the 
ocean  left  outside.  I  miss  its  voice  against  the  shipsides.  and  its  rock- 
ing. The  wheel,  for  the  first  time  iii  ninety  days  guided  by  no  hand, 
has  a  homesick  aspect,  and  the  regular  striking  of  the  bells  has  ceased. 
With  her  peculiar  life  suddenly  gone  from  her.  the  ship  is  like  some 
-rent  dead  thing  arrested  in  still  waters. 

From  the  Massy  Heads  at  its  entrance,  the  insistent  beauty  of 
Sydney  harbor  unrolls  ahead  for  seven  miles  up  to  the  city. 

Few  parts  can  be  traced  in  straight  line.  Its  winding'  course, 
bordered  with  hillsides  of  eucalypti  green,  and  jutted  by  slender  sand- 
points,,  makes  it  almost  like  a  chain  of  small  lakes.  Here  shows  a  house 
perched  high  on  the  forest  hills,  there  a  row  of  tiny  cottages  of  some 
shore  resort.  Coves  and  inlets,  breaking  the  main  sheet,  repeat  the  be- 
wildering scheme  of  opening  out  among  themselves:  the  most  secluded 
recesst,s  still  continuing  the  suggestion  of  always  deeper  enchantment 
to  be  grasped  ahead. 

I  have  seen  Sydney  harbor  fretting  under  storms  and  in  all  the 
varied  charms  of  bright,  almost  tropical  days.  The  sun-glinted  drowsi- 
ness of  noon,  the  cool-tinted  beauty  of  sunset  and  the  quick  violet  deep- 
ening that  follows  i  for  there  is  no  scant  twilight  in  Australia  the  still 
mysterious  daybreak  on  its  ragged  bush-hills,  and  the  almost  holy 
beauty  of  its  sequestered  bays  in  (dear  white  moonlight.  And  the  im- 
pression always  has  been  one  of  being  smothered  tinder  a  peculiar  pas- 
sion of  silent  beauty  that  no  description  can  carry  to  those  who  have 
not  known  and  loved  Australia. 
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There  is  nothing  gorgeous  about 
varied  aspects  of  changing  seasons, 
a  primordial  stillness  in  the  sandy  bi 

The  ship  is  brought  to  her  disch 
pleasant  port  life  down  anions  the  i 
ship-?  or  receive  on  ours.    Countrynie 
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More  than  two  happy  months  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  wool- 
laden  ship  is  towed  out  between  the  heads  to  resume  the  voyage  to 
London. 

A  sky  too  angry  to  look  at,  head  gales,  dreary  seasickness  and  de- 
pressed spirits  of  all  on  board  characterize  the  struggle  to  get  around 
New  Zealand.  Down  in  this  rough  grayness  one  fancies  the  sweet 
earthly  scents,  the  budding  vegetation  and  the  lengthening  days  of  this 
Holy  Week  at  home.  Easter,  a  watery  streak  of  sunshine  creeps  faintly 
out  for  a  short  time  in  the  morning. 

Being  half  around  the  world  and  dropping  a  day  gives  two  Easter 
Mondays,  an  arrangement  that  doubtless  would  be  more  popular  where 
the  day  is  Bank  Holiday. 

Thirty-seven  days  from  Sydney  we  sight  Cape  Horn,  and  the  same 
day,  being  in  the  longitude  of  New  York,  complete  what  the  geographies 
used  to  call  "circumnavigation  of  the  globe." 

A  fair  run  to  the  "line"  takes  us  across  sixty-tAvo  days  from 
Sydney,  and  the  final  stretch  begins.  The  Azores  are  sighted,  and  a 
week  later,  one  cold  Monday  in  June,  we  enter  the  English  Channel. 
Sails  and  steamers  become  more  and  more  common,  and  soon  the  north 
horizon  becomes  the  English  chalkcliffs. 

The  second  afternoon  in  the  Channel  a  towboat  comes  alongside, 
and,  after  hours  of  chaff  and  bargaining,  terms  are  agreed  upon.  To- 
bacco and  salt  beef  are  exchanged  for  a  bundle  of  old  dailies,  full  of 
accounts  of  the  "Derby."  The  huge  hawsers  are  attached,  and.  though 
yet  two  hundred  miles  away,  we  are  taken  in  tow  for  London. 

But  with  all  its  excitement  there  is  a  sadness  in  nearing  land. 

The  papers  that  the  pilots  bring  out  are  so  filled  with  their  end- 
less record  of  agitation  and  crime  that  the  world's  burden  seems  em- 
phasized to  us  by  our  long  ignorance  of  its  disturbance,  out  on  the  un- 
affected sea. 

Next  afternoon  we  enter  the  curving  Thames,  very  beautiful  with 
its  green  shores  and  the  red-sailed  river-barges  ever  creeping  by.  The 
air  is  delicious  with  sweetness  from  the  hawthorn  hedges. 

Off  Gravesend  we  pass  the  white  cruiser  "Chicago."  and  thrill  to 
the  blue  uniforms  of  the  men  clustering  to  watch  us  ah  the  two  Ameri- 
can flags  dip  on  foreign  waters. 
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Further  on,  soot  seems  setting  over  everything  and  scrapes  our 
throats,  sensitive  after  the  pure  sea  air.  Grimy  clouds  hang  over  the 
smoking  chimneys  and  dirty  brick  of  the  city. 

A  sudden  triumph  of  setting  sun  throws  all  into  ruddy  haze,  and 
river,  barges  and  shores  seem  momentarily  transfigured.  Then  it  black- 
ens again,  and  it  is  well  on  into  the  night  before  the  succession  of  elec- 
tric-lighted  wharves  and  artificial  basins  are  passed  and  we  are  fast- 
ened inside  the  Docks. 

Three  months  of  learning  to  love  London,  which  to  New  Eng- 
enders at  least  ever  must  seem  like  returning  to  explore  an  old  home; 
then  down  the  Thames,  where  a  load  of  chalk  is  taken  on  at  Northfleet 
and  we  are  off  again. 

Twelve  days'  run  takes  us  to  the  "Banks."  where  calms  and  head 
winds  keep  us  a  few  days  near  the  lonely  fisher-fleet  anchored  there. 

Oh.  that  lonely  life  !  One  Sunday  afternoon  two  Frenchmen  pulled 
out  some  five  miles  from  their  bark  to  bring  us  fresh  cod.  getting  in 
exchange  vegetables,  the  first  for  over  four  months,  and  some  delica- 
cies for  the  captain,  who  was  ill. 

They  had  gone  out  from  St.  Malo  five  months  ago.  and  were  load- 
ing for  Bordeaux.  The  two  men  were  roughly  picturesque  figures,  but 
with  faces  beaming  tie-  same  stamp  of  strained  endurance  and  blank 
as  to  any  looking  forward,  faces  somehow  suggesting  those  other  ones 
occasionally  come  upon  anywhere,  regardless  of  class  or  position,  the 
pathos  of  which,  perhaps,  to  appreciate  one  himself  must  have  missed 
what  he  m<»st  desired  of  life. 

•Fust  a  year  from  the  day  of  departure  the  ship  again  li<js  beside  a 
New  York  wharf. 

We  have  Touched  many  other  Lives,  have  found  and  parted  from 
good  friends,  now  in  their  various  pursuits  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
And  now  we  four,  strangers  until  this  past  year  thai  we  have  Lived  as 
one  little  calm  family,  sit  down  to  one  last  breakfasl  together  on  the 
old  ship  that  in  her  time,  in  many  Lands,  lias  been  tie'  scene  of  so  many 
sorrows,  joys,  romances  and  farewells. 

Ah,  the  heart-fullness  of  this  part  of  the  life  of  them  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships  ! 


A  Silent  Tongue. 


The  best  of  us  talk  too  much.  "The  essence  of  power  is  reserve," 
said  a  man  who  knew. 

Many  a  reputation  has  been  built  on  silence ;  many  a  one  is  spoiled 
through  rushing  prematurely  and  volubly  into  speech. 

It  is  safe  to  be  silent  when  your  words  would  wound.  "Faithful 
are  the  wounds  of  a  friend/'  says  the  old  proverb,  but  one  wants  to  be 
mighty  sure  one's  friend  needs  the  wounding,  and  that  we  are  qualified 
to  administer  it. 

Keep  still  when  your  won  Is  will  discourage.  It  is  infinitely  better 
to  be  dumb  forever  than  to  make  one  fellow-being  less  able  to  cope 
with  life. 

Keei>  stiU  when  your  words  will  incite  to  anger  or  discomfort.  An 
incredible  amount  of  breath  is  used  in  the  evil  practice  of  trying  to 
make  our  friends  dislike  their  friends. 

Never  speak  when  what  you  have  to  say  is  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  exalting  yourself. 

Shut  your  lips  with  a  key  when  you  are  inspired  to  babble  inconti- 
nently of  yourself — your  ailments,  accomplishments,  relations,  loves, 
hatreds,  hopes  and  desires.  It  is  only  to  the  choice,  rare  friend  that 
one  may  speak  of  these  things  without  becoming  a  fool. 

—Selected. 


Count  no  duty  too  little,  no  round  of  life  too  small,  no  work  too 
low.  if  it  come  in  thy  way,  since  God  thinks  so  much  of  it  as  to  send  His 
angels  to  unanl  thee  in  it.  — Mark  Guy  Pearse. 


*      * 


Success  doesn't  come  on  the  wings  of  doubt.  It  comes  to  the  man 
who  pushes  "IF"  aside,  asks  no  "Whys*"  and  puts  purpose  and  push 
together. — Success. 


Little  Johnnie  Visits  the  Dime  Museum. 

(From  the  Arkansas  Traveler.) 

A  woman  on  whose  face  deep  lines  had  traced  the  words  "old  with- 
out age,"  walked  about  in  a  dime  museum  leading  a  boy. 
"lioo  wee!"  the  boy  exclaimed,  "look  there." 
' '  That 's  the  fat  woman. ' ' 
""What  made  her  so  fat?" 
"I  don't  know." 
■*  Eating  so  much  .' " 
"I  don't  know.  I  tell  you." 
"Will  you  ever  be  fat  like  that  .'" 
"I  hope  not." 
"Why?" 

"Because  I  don't  want  to  be  so  fat." 
"Does  it  hurt?" 
"No,  I  think  not." 

"Then  why  don't  you  want  to  be  so  fat?" 
"Hush."   * 
"Why?" 

"If  you  don't  hush  I'll  take  you  out  of  here." 
"Do  you  have  to  pay  to  go  out  .'" 
"No." 

"But  you  had  to  pay  to  come  in,  didn't  you;" 
"Yes." 

'"  Why  don't  you  have  to  pay  to  go  out  ?" 
"If  you  don't—" 

"Oh.  look  there!    What's  that  man  doing?" 
' "  Spinning  glass. ' ' 
"How  spinning  it  ?" 
"I  don't  know." 

"Then  how  do  you  know  he  is  spinning  it  .'" 

"If  you  don't  hush  this  yery  minute  I'll  spank  you  when  we  gel 
home.    You  trifling  little  rascal.    Yon  annoy  me  almosl  to  death." 
After  a  short  silence.  ".Ma.  what's  annov?" 
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"Bother." 

"What's  bother?" 

"Are  you  going  to  hush?"  turning  fiercely  on  him. 

"Oh,  what's  that?" 

* '  The  Circassian  lady. ' ' 

' '  What 's  the  matter  with  her  hair  ? ' ' 

"Nothing;  it's  natural." 

"How  natural?" 

"It  was  always  that  way." 

"When  she  was  a  little  teety  baby?" 

"Gracious  alive,  no." 

"Then  how  could  she  be  that  way  always?" 

She  took  hold  of  his  ear.    "Ouch,  now!" 

' '  Are  you  going  to  hush  ? ' ' 
"Yessum.    What  are  them  men  doing?" 
"They  are  cowboys,  showing — " 
"What's  a  cowboy?" 

"A  man  that  drives  cattle  on  the  plains." 
"If  he  is  a  man,  how  can  he  be  a  boy?" 
' '  Didn  't  I  tell  you  I  'd  whip  you  if  you  didn  't  hush  ? ' ' 
* '  Yessum.    Are  there  any  calf  boys  ? ' ' 
"I  think  not." 

"Little  children  would  be  calf  boys,  wouldn't  they?" 
"I  suppose  so." 
"Am  I  a  calf  boy?" 
"No." 
"Why?" 

"If  you  don't  hush  this  very  minute  you  shall  never  go  with  me 
anywhere  again,  as  long  as  you  live." 

"I  couldn't  go  after  I  quit  living,  could  I?" 

"No." 

"I'll  be  an  angel  then,  won't  I?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"Will  I  look  like  a  bird?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Like  a  chicken?" 
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"Merciful  heavens,  no." 

"What  will  I  look  like?" 

' '  I  don 't  know.    Now,  hush. ' ' 

"But  I  can  fly,  can't  I?" 

"Yes." 

"  'Way  up  high?" 

"Yes." 

"Won't  I  fall?" 

"No." 

"I  can  catch  birds,  can't  I?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"But  if  I  fly  fast  I  can,  can't  I?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Will  I  go  around  and  wrestle  with  people?" 

"What !  you  trifling  rascal,  what  do  you  mean,  I  say?" 

"Why.  you  read  in  the  Bible  that  Jacob  wrestled  with  an  angel." 

"Will  you  be  good?" 

"Yessum." 

"Look  at  that  woman  got  on  man's  clothes !" 

"That's  not  a  man ;  that's  a  bearded  lady." 

"How  bearded?" 

"Got  whiskers." 

"Will  you  have  whiskers  !" 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't— look  here,  didn't  you  tell  me  you  would  be  good?  You 
give  me  the  horrors. ' ' 

"What's  the  horrors?" 

"Come  here  to  me."  She  seized  him,  and  as  she  was  hurrying 
from  the  house  a  man  addressed  her,  saying  that  the  performance  had 
begun  down  stairs. 

"Ma,  what's  the  performance  .'*' 

She  jerked  him  through  the  door  and  jerked  him  away. 


Gabriels. 

By  JENNIE  NORTON. 

What  was  it  stood  in  cool  relief. 
Away  from  the  scorching  city  heat, 
And  bade  her  children  one  and  all 
To  fight  for  health  in  her  spacious  hall? 

Gabriels. 

What  was  it  drove  me  from  my  home 
And  forced  me  many  miles  to  roam, 
To  get  the  bracing  mountain  air 
That  was  so  sweet  and  fresh  and  rare? 

My  health. 

Who  was  it  built  the  snowman  high 
And  said  he  would  finish  it  or  die, 
Who  always  wore  his  toboggan  cap 
And  on  the  veranda  daily  sat  ? 

Mr.  Steele 

Who  was  it  jumped  from  out  his  bed, 
And  straightway  to  the  chapel  fled, 
To  pass  the  box,  for  he  had  said 
Tie  would  see  to  it  on  Sunday  .' 

Mr.  Garrett. 

Who  was  it  on  the  corner  sat, 
And  never  noticed  this  nor  that, 
But  smoked  his  pipe  with  perfect  ease, 
And  tried  his  best  to  keep  the  peace  .' 

Mr.  Lennihan. 

Who  was  it  with  his  camera  small 
Quickly  did  pass  through  Gabriels  hall, 
And  up  to  Loretto  Cottage  did  go 
And  ranged  the  childr-M  in  a  .'<,\v  .' 
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Who  was  it  up  to  Sleepy  Camp 
With  all  her  friends  one  day  did  tramp. 
And  played  her  part  in  the  snowball  fight, 
For  her  heart  was  feeling  very  light ! 

Miss  McGillis. 


Who  was  it  late  on  Christmas  eve. 
While  with  excitement  her  heart  did  heave 
Did  hang  her  stocking  on  the  bed 
And  tried  to  rest  her  weary  head  .' 

Mamie. 


Who  was  it  with  his  heart  full  sore 
On  Gabriels'  veranda  did  loudly  roar. 
And  vowed  in  the  cour'  e  of  all  his  life 
lie  never  saw  such  war  and  strife  .7 

The  Professor. 
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Who  was  it  with  a  woman's  art 

Did  try  to  touch  that  callous  heart 

And  pierce  it  through  with  Cupid's  dart .' 

Miss  Early. 

Who  was  it  never  smole  a  smile 
Nor  said  a  word  but  once  in  awhile, 
Mor  ever  took  an  active  part 
In  playing  with  that  callous  heart  .' 

Miss  Norton. 

Ah!  Memories  of  yesterday  gently  steal  o'er  me. 
And  the  mountains  and  hills  flee  away, 
But  I  from  my  heart  may  not  banish  forever 
E'en  thoughts  that  are  torment  to  stay. 

When  I  think  of  the  people  on  Gabriels'  veranda. 
The  gentle  Professor,  Miss  Early  and  I, 
The  rush  of  the  train  on  the  track  that  was  near  us. 
And  even  the  ice  houses  standing  hard  by. 

The  reflection  departs  from  the  mountains. 
I  lay  by  my  pen  with  a  moan, 
But  on  memory's  fair  pages  forever 
The  shade  of  those  days  shall  be  thrown. 


We  must  learn  to  bear  and  work  before  we  can  spare  strength  to 
dream.— E.  S.  Phelps. 

There  is  nothing  like  many-sided  contact  with  men  and  affairs  for 
teaching  us  that  there  are  other  points  of  view  than  our  own. 

—  Standard. 

Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  to  yon.    Every  duty  which  is  bidden 
to  wait  returns  with  seven  fresh  duties  at  its  back.— C.  Kingsley. 


The  Way  Out  of  the  Forest, 

It  s  a  strange  thing,  but  when  a  man  gets  lost  in  the  woods  the  first 
thing  he  usually  does  is  to  start  out  and  run  as  fast  as  he  can  in  a  sort 
of  a  panic-stricken  way.  This  is  the  very  worst  thing  he  can  do.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  will  go  around  in  a  circle  and  meet  his  own  tracks. 
He  only  exhausts  his  strength  to  no  purpose. 

I  remember  before  I  went  in  the  Maine  woods  I  had  an  idea  that 
there  were  great  bald  spots  and  you  could  find  your  Avay  from  open  to 
open  as  easy  as  walking  the  streets  of  a  city.  But  my  guide  soon  dis- 
abused me  of  that  idea.  He  took  me  up  on  a  high  hill,  and  then  told 
me  to  climb  a  big  tree.  He  went  ahead  and  I  followed  him.  As  far  as 
our  eyes  could  see  there  was  nothing  but  woods,  woods,  woods.  There 
were  tiny  openings  here  and  there  that  looked  like  the  mouths  of  bushel 
baskets,  but  my  guide  told  me  that  they  were  only  small  ponds.  These 
openings  were  sometimes  five  miles  and  sometimes  ten  miles  apart,  as 
near  as  we  could  judge.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  there  would  be  wood 
enough  to  last  after  I  was  gone. 

When  you  are  lost  in  the  woods,  as  I  hope  you  never  will  be,  there 
is  one  sure  way  to  get  out,  if  you  are  lucky.  Travel  until  you  come  to 
a  little  stream  and  follow  it  down.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  will  bring 
you  to  a  larger  stream,  Avhich  will  show  you  your  way  out  or  it  will  lead 
you  out  by  its  own  windings.  I  have  been  spared  many  a  long,  cold 
night  in  the  woods  without  food  or  shelter  by  this  maneuvre. 

Honesty  is  the  uncurtained  window  of  man's  soul.  Within  there  is 
nothing  hidden.    It  is  open  to  the  light  without.— E.  S.  T. 

When  we  once  give  way  to  temper,  temper  will  claim  a  right  of 
way,  and  come  in  easier  every  time.  — Spurgeon. 

The  work  an  unknown  good  man  has  done  is  like  a  vein  of  water 
flowing  hidden  underground,  secretly  making  the  ground  green. 

—  Carlyle. 


William  R.  Grace 

By  DAVID  McCXURE. 

When  "William  R.  Grace,  who  for  many  years  ranked  among  the 
leading  merchants  of  New  York  City,  and  had  occupied  the  chair  of  its 
Chief  Executive,,  died,  there  passed  away  a  man  who  in  every  phase  of 
his  active  life,  in  his  sturdy,  aggressive,  honorable  career,  in  his  cour- 
age, his  ambition  and  his  industry,  as  well  as  in  the  excellence  of  his 
private  life,  illustrated  and  emphasized  the  best  traits  of  the  race  from 
which  he  sprang. 

Mr.  Grace  was  not  only  an  Irishman  by  birth  but  one  at  heart.  He 
not  only  was  one  who  in  his  life  and  character  reflected  credit  upon  his 
native  land,  but  he  was  always  prompted  by  voice  and  purse  to  practical- 
ly to  prove  his  devotion.  No  public  movement  in  the  interest  of  the  Irish 
people  ever  lacked  his  generous  support,  and  he  was  helpful  in  ways 
not  known  to  the  public  in  general.  Many  years  ago,  when  a  young 
man  and  possessed  of  a  comparatively  small  fortune,  he,  in  his  home 
County  in  Ireland,  finding  that  the  supply  of  labor  so  far  exceeded  the 
demand  as  to  render  the  people  almost  helpless,  provided  a  liberal  fund 
out  of  which  was  loaned  money  to  the  people  desiring  to  emigrate  to 
this  country.  Mr.  Grace  never  referred  to  this  matter  except  to  say 
that  the  money  so  loaned  was  in  every  case  repaid,  often  accompanied 
by  a  tender  of  interest,  which  latter  was,  of  course,  declined,  and  the 
honesty  of  the  people  thus  evidenced  seemed  to  excite  in  him  the  utmost 
pride. 

He  was  a  valuable  citizen.  He  attained  a  high  place  in  the  mer- 
cantile community,  his  business  lines  extending  across  this  continent, 
into  South  America  and  Europe.  His  ships  traversed  the  oceans,  ply- 
ing between  different  countries;  his  standing  and  credit  were  always 
the  highest,  and  he  may  well  be  said  to  have  been  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  prominent  merchants  in  this  country.  He  led  in  public 
movements,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  New  York's  most  promi- 
nent citizens. 

But  he  holds  a  particular  distinction  as  tilling  a  prominent  place 
on  the  stage  of  public  life  which  will  long  be  remembered.    He  became 
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a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  when  an  unwritten  rule  of 
proscription  prevailed,  excluding  from  that  high  office  men  of  his  race 
and  religious  belief.    It  was  fortunate  for  those  of  that  race  and  faith 


WILLIAM    R.    GRACE. 


that  the  issue  was  met  by  one  who  filled  in  the  highest  degree  all  of 
the  requirements  of  business  standing  and  private  character  as  did  he. 
The  peer  in  commercial  life  of  Havemeyer,  Opdyke,  Hewitt,  Cooper, 
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Edson  and  other  merchants  who  have  held  that  high  office,  there  could 
be  no  assault  upon  him  because  of  his  record  as  a  merchant,  and  his 
private  life  was  so  pure  and  meritorious  that  the  opposition  to  him, 
necessarily  narrowed  to  the  test  of  his  race  and  faith,  was  borne  down, 
and  to  the  credit  of  our  citizens  these  questions  were  forever  disposed 
of.  Mr.  Grace  was  probably  more  actively  influential  in  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  nomination  for  and  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  for  a  second  term  of  that  citizen,  Grover  Cleveland, 
whose  name  is  by  universal  assent  accorded  a  place  in  the  list  of  great 
Presidents,  and  who  has  done  more  to  compel  respect  for  our  country 
by  foreign  governments  than  any  other  President  of  our  time. 

But  reference  to  Mr.  Grace  and  his  life  would  be  incomplete  unless 
mention  were  made  of  his  noble  generosity  in  the  cause    of    charity. 
Many  of  his  benefactions  were  public  property,  but  more  were  utterly 
unknown.     While  his  hand  was  ever  open  to  charitable  appeals,  the 
charm  of  it  all  was  that  there  was  little  publicity  and  no  parade.    He 
established,  incorporated   and  endowed  the  Grace    Institute  in    Xew 
York  City,  a  most  practical  institution,  where  youth  is  taught  to  be 
useful  and  self-sustaining.     Many  charitable  bodies  have  benefited  by 
his  generosity,  and  his  individual  benefactions  were  legion.    His  mod- 
esty and  self-effacement  in  the  matter  of  charity  were  so  great  that  it 
was  only  after  his  death  that  some  members  of  his  own  family  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  and  expensive  altar  before  which 
his  body  was  laid  in  death  in  the  stately  Church  of  the  Jesuits  was  his 
gift  some  years  before. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  generous  friends  of  the  Sana- 
torium Gabriels,  and  the  work  of  that  institution,  carried  on  in  the 
broad  spirit  which  knew  no  distinction  between  the  sufferers  who 
sought  its  benefits,  met  his  cordial  approval  and  received  unstinted  aid. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  passing  from  our  midst  of  one  so 
worthy  of  our  regard  and  esteem  should  excite  our  grief  and  sorrow. 
The  world  has  changed  since  Shakespeare  said  that  "the  good  men  do 
•  lies  with  them."  We  are  all  members  of  one  greal  human  family,  and 
whatever  aid  and  help  an  elder  and  stronger  brother  can  give  to  a 
younger  and  weaker  one  must  leave  an  impression  and  should  long  be 
remembered. 
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The  proud  position  William  R.  Grace  held,  the  credit  he  was  to 
his  native  and  adopted  country,  the  good  he  did.  the  extent  of  his 
charity  and  beneficence  and  the  recollection  of  his  moral  worth  will 
long  be  remembered  and  cherished  by  nil  who  appreciate  and  approve 
of  honor  in  life  and  well-doing. 


The  Interpreter  of  the  Adirondack^. 

In  every  page  of  "Adirondack  Murray:  A  Biographical  Apprecia- 
tion/' by  Harry  V.  Radford,  (published  by  The  Broadway  Publishing 
Company  of  New  York)  glows  the  admiration  of  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciple. The  warmth  of  the  admiring  sentiment  is  contagious,  for  the 
writer  makes  us  see  with  his  eyes,  and  we  look  upon  a  man  who  had 
the  strength  of  a  giant  and  the  tenderness  of  a  woman. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that  Mr.  Radford,  who  is  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  Forest  Leaves,  was  Mr,  Murray's  chosen  biographer.  The 
material  presented  and  the  pictures  given  were  obtained  at  first  hand 
and  are  therefore  authentic. 

The  "Murray  Rush"  to  the  Adirondacks  forty  years  ago  was  one 
of  the  phenomenal  evidences  of  the  power  of  a  single  pen.  But  this 
migration,  overwhelmingly  large  as  it  became,  was  not  folly.  It  was 
one  of  the  influences  which  have  led  men  back  to  nature,  and  which 
have  taught  the  children  of  earth  that  the  sky  is  the  biggest  and  the 
best  roof. 

While  this  volume  modestly  describes  itself  as  an  appreciation 
rather  than  a  biography,  it  contains  many  fascinating  revelations  of 
the  chivalrous  knight  of  outdoors,  who  realized  the  dreams  of  romance 
and  of  the  myth-makers.  Xo  one  who  is  interest ed  in  the  meteoric 
career  of  the  wonderful  subject  should  fail  to  read  the  tribute  of  his 
youngest  companion,  Mr.  Radford,  himself  an  authority  on  the  Adiron- 
dacks, and  be  thrilled  by  the  memories  of  "one  of  the  greatesl  writers 
and  thinkers,  one  of  the  noblest  orators  and  preachers,  and  one  of  the 
keenest  sportsmen  and  most  devoted  lovers  of  nature  America  has  ever 
known." 


Ainey  Water. 


By  DANIEL  SHIELD. 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side, 

Down  by  the  Ainey 's  side. 
The  hearts  that  once  so  happy  there 

Are  scattered  far  and  wide. 
I  meet  them  oft  where  alien  tongues 

Their  wistful  longings  chide ; 
They']]  never  see  the  homes  again 

Down  bv  the  Ainey 's  side. 


Down  by  the  Ainey 's  side. 

Down  by  the  Ainey 's  side. 
Xo  eastle  frowned  above  its  banks. 

Xo  trace  of  wealth  or  pride  ; 
But  homes  so  pure  and  peaceful, 

Twere  sweet  to  there  abide, 
And  heaven  was  near  when  I  was  young 

Down  by  the  Ainev's  side. 


Down  by  the  Ainev's  side, 
Down  by  the  Ainev's  side 

Where  o  'er  its  rippled  shallows 
The  crystal  waters  sdide ; 
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Along  its  banks  the  alders  grew 

Where  often  we  would  hide 
When  hearts  were  young  and  cares  were  few 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side. 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side. 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side. 
Where  on  the  Inver  sand  it  Greets 

The  deep  Atlantic  tide ; 
Where  summer  dews  were  glistening 

And  Bhrideen  was  my  guide, 
I  trod  the  joyous  way  of  love 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side. 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side. 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side. 
The  Autumn  tints  were  golden 

When  she  became  my  bride ; 
Our  cot  was  nestled  by  the  stream. 

Just  where  the  hills  divide  — 
And  now  'tis  lonely  far  away 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side. 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side. 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side, 
December's  snows  were  deepening 

When  wild  the  Banshee  cried  ; 
The  call  was  for  my  Bhrideen, 

And  at  the  dawn  she  died. 
She's  sleeping  on  the  sumkissed  hill 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side. 
Down  by  the  Ainey's  side, 

Down  by  the  Ainey's  side, 
While  summers  go  and  seasons 

Unto  seasons  glide— 
Tie-  wish  is  with  me  ever, 

All  other  hopes  denied, 
To  rest  where  lies  my  Bhrideen 

Down  l>v  the  Ainey's  side. 


A  Hopeless  Quest. 

By  THOS.  MASSON. 

The  God  of  Noise  sat  on  his  jangling'  throne  keeping  up  a  strenuous 
discord  with  his  nervous  feet. 

Below  him  stretched  his  vast  factories,  whose  clang  and  clamor 
raised  the  flying  dust  clouds  that  hung  around  his  immortal  head. 

Countless  toilers  were  laboring  in  the  vast  corridors,  all  with  a 
common  object — to  fill  orders. 

Everything  was  going  day  and  night. 

The  private  secretary  bowed  low  before  his  master. 

"Worshipful,  a  deputation." 

The  god's  sharp  and  vibrant  features  grew  sharper  still. 

"From  where?"  he  asked. 

"Apparently,"  replied  the  private  secretary,  "they  come  from 
everywhere.    Worshipful,  they  desire  to  place  an  order." 

"It  is  of  small  use,"  said  the  god.  "Nevertheless,  I  will  see  them. 
Bid  them  enter. ' ' 

The  iron  doors,  with  hinges  that  shrieked  to  the  sky,  were  rumbled 
back.    A  group  of  men  stood  before  him. 

"Who  are  you?"  said  the  god. 

"I  am  an  Englishman,"  said  the  first  man.  "My  people  are  not 
satisfied.  We  have  drums  and  fifes  and  artillery  and  electricity,  and 
several  other  modern  appliances.  But  the  demand  for  more  noise  keeps 
up.    Can  you  not  ship  us  a  new  consignment?" 

The  god's  brow  darkened. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  shouted  to  the  second  man. 

"I."  s;iid  the  second  man,  "am  a  German.  We  also  want  more 
noise.  At  present,  in  spite  of  the  opera,  we  can  sleep  some  nights.  Is 
there  not  some  new  device  you  can  send  us.'" 

The  god  jangled  his  huge  armor  impatiently.  "And  you.'"  he  said 
to  the  third  man. 

"I."  said  the  third  man.  "represent  the  Chinese  Empire.  Wor- 
shipful, we  have  slept  for  centuries.  Can  yon  not  ship,  on  some  new 
sounds  to  wake  us  up  .'" 

The  god  did  not   reply,  hut  turned  to  the  fourth  man. 
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"What  do  you  want,  and  who  arc  you  ?"  he  cried. 

"I,"  said  the  fourth  man,  "represent  a  syndicate  of  all  the  other 
European  nations.  We  have  had  no  new  noises  for  so  long  that  the 
people  are  complaining'.  Can't  you  give  us  something-  that  will  make 
us  more  nervous  and  irritable  than  we  are  .' ' ' 

The  God  of  N'oise  laughed  loudly  and  swept  his  hand  from  left  to 
right,  covering  with  a  single  gesture  the  vast  machinery  that  lay  be- 
neath him. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  should  like  to  help  you  out,  but  it  is  im- 
possible. Every  bit  of  noise  I  can  turn  out  for  years  ahead  is  con- 
tracted for  by  the  United  States  of  America." 

-The  Young  Ladies'  Journal. 


Do  not  look  forward  to  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  life  in 
fear.  Rather  look  to  them  with  full  hope  that,  as  they  arise,  God, 
whose  you  are,  will  deliver  you  out  of  them. 

He  has  kept  you  hitherto.  Do  you  but  hold  fast  to  His  dear  hand, 
and  He  will  lead  you  safely  through  all  things;  and  when  you  cannot 
stand  He  will  bear  you  in  His  arms.  Do  not  look  forward  to  what  may 
happen  to-morrow.  The  same  everlasting  Father  who  cares  for  you 
to-day  will  care  for  you  to-morrow  and  every  day.  Either  He  will 
shield  you  from  suffering,  or  He  will  give  you  unfailing  strength  to 
bear  it.  Be  at  peace,  then,  and  put  aside  all  anxious  thoughts  and  im- 
aginations. -St.  Francis  De  Sales. 

Our  grand  business  is,  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but 
to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand. — Carlyle. 

God  has  a  place  for  every  one.  It  is  a  man's  work  to  find  the  place 
and  fit  himself  for  it.  — Selected. 

If  the  man  who  exclaims  'Must  my  luck"  was  truthful  he  would 
say  "Just  my  laziness,"  or  "Just  my  inattention. "  Luck  is  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up.  Labor,  witli  keen  eyes  and  strong  will,  will 
turn  up  something.— Examiner. 


'Twas  Not  a  Dog. 

By  KENNETH  W.   GOLDTHWAITE. 

The  boys  take  delight  in  recalling  stories  of  Henry  Prentiss,  the 
aged  trapper  who  was  killed  in  mistake  for  a  deer  last  season.  On  one 
occasion  Prentiss  got  a  skunk  in  a  trap,  and  after  studying  the  animal 
a  bit  he  grasped  it  by  the  tail  and  lifted  it  high  from  the  ground.  Hold- 
ing it  up,  he  loosened  the  trap  and  carried  the  captive  by  the  tail  in 
the  direction  of  a  brook,  where  he  proposed  to  drown  it,  a  favorite 
method  of  killing  these  little  creatures. 

On  his  way  Prentiss  met  a  carriage  containing  two  ladies  and  a 
driver.  The  instant  one  of  the  women  saw  Prentiss  and  his  prize  she 
told  the  driver  to  stop  the  horses. 

"Here!"  she  called  out  to  the  trapper,  "why  do  you  abuse  that 
pretty  dog  .' '  * 

Prentiss  grasped  the  tail  of  the  skunk  tighter  and  hung  his  head 
in  affectation  of  shame. 

"Isn't  he  a  wicked  man?"  exclaimed  the  woman  to  her  companion. 
Then  turning  again  to  Prentiss,  she  demanded  to  know  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  his  captive. 

"Oh,  I'm  taking  him  down  here,"  replied  the  trapper  carelessly, 
and  he  started  on. 

"Stop!"  commanded  the  woman.  "I  say  you  shall  not  misuse 
dumb  animals.    Will  you  sell  me  the  dog  .' ' ' 

"Oh!   I  couldn't  think  of  it,  Madam—  " 

"Give  him  to  me,"  she  commanded  with  considerable  display  of 
temper. 

"He  belongs  to  my  wife,"  said  Prentiss.  "But  I  don'  like  him 
myself  and  would  like  to  get  rid  of  him." 

"I'll  give  you  $25  for  him." 

"I  don't  know  what  my  wife  will  say,  but  I'll  sell  him  to  you  pro- 
vidin'  that  you  will  take  him  out  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  aever 
bring  him  back  again." 

The  woman  handed  over  the  money  and  Prentiss  shoved  the  animal 
in  the  front  seat  with  the  driver.  Then  the  trapper  disappeared  in  tin1 
woods. 

The  "dog"  ruined  the  driver's  costume,  the  cushions  of  the  car- 
riage and  much  of  the  women's  finery.- From  Adirondack  Enterprise. 


The  Skaters. 

The  rising  union 

Dispels  the  gloom, 
And  throws  her  beams  on  frozen  ]ake  afar: 

A  pathway,  bright 

With  mellow  light, 
Where  skaters  skim  across  the  amber  bar. 

With  swinging  stride 
And  graceful  glide. 
The  skaters  cross  the  shining  bar  of  light. 
Swift  flitting  by, 

As  slut dows  fly. 
They  whirl  and  curve  in  phantom  circling  flight. 

A  ring  of  steel. 

A  laughter  peal. 
A  bar  of  song  and  bit  of  raillery ; 

A  dash  and  cheer. 

While  sharp  and  clear 
The  skate  strokes  ring  out  merrily. 

A  gleam  of  fire, 
Then  blazing  higher 

The  pile  of  brushwood  burns,  a  beacon  bright. 

The  bonfire  throws 

Briuht  ruby  glows 
On  merry  groups  around  its  leaping  light. 

And  when  at  Last, 

Our  skates  are  fast. 
We  glide  among  the  jolly,  moving  throng; 

With  hearts  aglow 

We  swiftly  go, 
(Jut  in  tlit^  moonlit  oath  with  blithesome  song. 

—Recreation. 


The  "Murray  Rush." 

By  HARRY  J.  RADFORD, 

In  the  spring  of  1869  the  Rev.  W.  IT.  H.  Murray's  first  work.  "Ad- 
ventures in  the  Wilderness:  or.  Camp  Life  in  the  Adirondacks,"  was 
published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  which  gave  him  his  well-known  sobri- 
quet of  "Adirondack"  Murray.  It  became  at  once  the  most  popular 
book  of  the  day,  reached  an  enormous  circulation  and  created  what  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  movement  of  hunters,  anglers  and  camp- 
ers toward  an  American  wilderness  in  the  history  of  sport  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

The  "Murray  Rush"— still  a  familiar  memory  in  the  Adirondacks— 
began  early  in  the  summer  of  1869,  and  continued  unabated  for  four  or 
five  seasons,  during  which  the  Woods  were  so  filled  with  visitors  —  every 
one  of  whom  seemed  to  earry  a  copy  of  Mr.  Murray's  book — that  the 
few  rude  hotels  then  in  existence  were  utterly  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date the  crowds,  and  guides  were  equally  insufficient.  Log  cabins. 
barns  and  tents  were  converted  into  lodging  places:  every  old.  battered 
scow  boat  or  dugout  that  could  be  resurrected  commanded  a  fabulous 
rental;  and  all  the  farm  boys  who  could  possibly  be  spared  from  home 
^Yi>ve  pressed  into  service  as  guides,  at  wages  not  infrequently  double 
that  received  at  present  by  the  most  experienced  woodsmen.  Hundreds 
who,  upon  reading  Mr.  Murray's  narrative,  had  left  at  once  for  the 
North  Woods  without  even  writing  ahead  for  accommodations,  upon 
arriving  at  the  terminus  of  some  stage-line  entering  the  wilderness— 
perhaps  after  a  nerve-racking  ride  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  over  an  abom- 
inable corduroy  road— finding  that  neither  guides,  boats  nor  quarters 
were  procurable,  were  obliged  to  return  at  once,  bag  and  baggage,  to 
the  railroad.  And  yet,  despite  the  extraordinary  numbers  and  conse- 
quent confusion,  the  fullest  good  humor  prevailed. 

The  wilderness  lias  never  since  presented  a  scene  of  such  pic- 
turesque animation.  Many  of  the  visitors,  drawn  toward  the  Adiron- 
dacks by  the  entrancing  pen-pictures  of  the  young  Boston  clergyman, 
were  women  and  children:  and  all  seemed  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
keen  sport  and  frolic  which  was  so  well  known  to  characterize  their 
greal    preceptor.   Murray.     Every  incoming  stage-coach  from  the  rail- 
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road— then  thirty  to  sixty  miles  distant  — was  loaded  down  with  sports- 
men, carrying  rods  and  rifles,  and  bent  on  seeing  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  wonderful  new  region  of  health  and  happiness  which  Murray 
had  so  wonderfully  described:  while  behind  the  coaches,  creaking  and 
groaning  beneath  their  burdens,  lumbered  the  slowly  moving  wagons, 
heaped  high  with  the  trunks,  portmanteaus,  tents,  bales  of  blankets  and 
other  baggage  of  the  sightseers.  Throughout  the  wilderness  proper  the 
same  gay  activity  was  everywhere  in  evidence.  Boat-loads  of  jolly 
campers  and  sportsmen,  with  their  guides  and  outing  impedimenta, 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  along  the  principal  waterways, 
which  in  those  days  were  the  only  avenues  of  communication  leading 


toward  the  choicest  sporting  sections  of  the  Woods.  The  carries  and 
trails  were  thronged.  Every  log-cabin  halfway  house  situated  on  lake 
or  river  bank,  which  made  any  pretension  at  all  of  providing  either  food 
or  shelter,  was  at  all  times  the  centre  of  a  motley  gathering— sure  to  be 
interesting  as  well  as  picturesqu< — in  which  sportsmen  and  spoils- 
women  from  different  States,  togged  out  in  every  shade  and  degree  of 
fashion,  and  lack  of  it.  guides,  lumbermen,  trappers  and  an  occasional 
red  Indian  mingled  in  a  true  backwoods  democracy  that  was  at  once 
pleasant,  amusing  and  inspiring.  The  spirit  of  fellowship  and  hospi- 
tality extended  to  every  cam]),  and  wherever  smoke  curled  upward 
from  any  shore  it  was  a  sign  of  welcome  to  any  who  might  chance  to 
pass  that  way. 
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Thousands  who  came  to  this  region  for  the  first  time,  attracted  by 
Mr.  Murray's  book,  found  in  the  wilderness  charms  not  even  enume- 
rated in  that  volume,  and.  forming  an  attachment  for  the  country,  re- 
peated their  visits,  year  after  year,  becoming  gradually  more  interested 
in  the  region  itself,  and  in  the  preservation  of  its  natural  attractions, 
than  in  the  taking  of  game  or  fish;  so  that  in  time  there  grew  up  the 
present  splendid  body  of  men  and  women— the  life-guard  of  the  wilder- 
ness—who. from  their  long  association  with  the  Adirondacks,  their 
known  love  for.  and  efforts  in  behalf  of,  its  forests  and  their  wild  in- 
habitants, and  their  interest  in  its  history,  literature  and  legendary 
lore,  have  come  to  be  designated  as  Adirondackers— a  title  that  is  a 


just  pride  to  those  who  can  claim  it.  It  is  to  these  men  and  women 
that  the  public  rightfully  look  to  form  and  guide  the  policy  of  the  state 
with  reference  to  the  Adirondack  Park,  and  to  exercise  ;i  cheek  upon 
any  who,  through  selfishness  or  ignorance,  might  endanger  aught  of  its 
natural  attractiveness  or  value  to  the  people. 

The  Murray  Rush  gave  birth  to  the  guide-book  period  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks. which  followed  closely,  as  a  natural  sequence,  early  in  the 
seventies.  The  few  hotels  were  enlarged,  and  new  ones  built  to  met 
the  ever-increasing  demand.  Hundreds  of  sturdy  woodsmen  adopted 
the  honorable  and  not  unremunerative  profession  of  guides,  and  from 
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that  time  on  the  Adirondacks— which  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
Murray's  magic  book  had  remained  an  unvisited  waste,  known  only  to 
a  few  adventurous  sportsmen,  hunters  and  trappers— continued  to 
grow  in  general  popularity  and  fame,  until,  at  the  present  time,  with 
railroads  penetrating  to  its  choicest  localities  and  good  carriage  roads 
radiating  in  many  directions,  with  hundreds  of  hotels— many  of  them 
palatial  in  construction  and  furnishing— and  full  as  many  public  and 
private  camps,  some  of  which  are  not  less  luxurious,  these  Woods  are 
annually  visit  xl  by  not  less  than  450,000  persons,  and  their  glories  have 
reached  to  tlu  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

For  all  this,  in  large  measure,  we  have  pioneer  Murray  to  thank. 
Some  persons,  as  Charles  Hallock  quotes,  have  deprecated  the  "ruinous 
publicity"  given  by  Mr.  Murray  to  the  sporting  attractions  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks, lamenting  that  this  exceptional  region  should  have  "fallen 
from  that  estate  of  fish  and  solitude  for  which  it  was  originally  cele- 
brated."   But,  while  it  is  true  that,  to  a  large  degree,  the  wildness  and 
exclusiveness  of  the  Adirondacks  have  been   modified   by  the    myriad 
changes  which  have  come  to  this  region  since  1869,  and  while  to  some 
extent  the  forests  have  been  thinned  and  the  game  diminished,  yet  the 
writer  holds  the  view  that,  for  the  increased  facilities  of  ingress  and 
improved  accommodation  which  his  exploitation  of  the  Adirondacks 
brought  about,  thereby  enabling  thousands  to  enjoy  the  incalculable 
benefits  to  body,  mind  and  soul  which    life  in    these    Woods    affords, 
where  formerly  they  were  within  reach  only  of  the  individual,  Murray 
has  put  humanity— and  especially  the  people  of  New  York  State  and 
of  the  United  States— under  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  cannot  be  easily 
estimated,  and  can  less  easily  be  repaid. 
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A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

FURNITURE 

BEDDING 

CARPETS 

TAPESTRIES,  WINDOW  SHADES,  ETC. 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y, 

M.  BARSANTI,  Prop.  D.  H.  McBRIDE  Cable  Address 

Pietrasanta.  Italy        S  )le  American  Representative    SANCTUARY,  NEW  YORK 

MARTINO    BARSANTI 

ECCLESIASTICAL        ARTS 


MARBLE  ALTARS,  ANTIQUES  AND   MODERN  STATUES, 
VENETIAN   AND   ROMAN    MOSAICS. 

Branches — Guatemala,    S.    Salvador,  G-ranada,  Nicaragua. 
Agencies — Venice,  Rome,  Paris. 
Ateliers  and  Marble  Quarries,  Pieltrasanta,  Carrara. 
31  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

KENDALL'S    PHARMACY 

On   Main   Street. 

PRESCRIPTION     WORK      AND     DRUGS     ONLY 

Saranac   Lake,  New  York. 

McAULEY  ACADEMY,     -     Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

Where    Situated. 

McAuley  Academy  for  young  ladies  is  situated  in  the  Adirondack  region,  in  the  picturesque 
village  of  Keeseville,  on  the  Ausahle  river,  a  few  minutes'  wal*  from  the  Ausable  Chasm.  It  is 
reached  by  a  direct  line  of  railway  from  New  York  City,  via  the  New  York  Central  and  "D.  &  H." 
It  possesses  every  requirement  necessary  for  the  comfort,  health  and  improvement  of  the  pupils. 

This  Academy,  in  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  founded  in  1885  and  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  1892. 
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In   Charge   of  the  Sisters  of   Mercy. 

This  is  a  Short   Account  of  Sanatorium   Gabriels   for   Those   Who   Are   Not   Familiar 

With  the  Adirondack's. 

Sanatorium  Gabriels,  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  tuberculosis,  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  formally  opened  July  26th,  1897. 
The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  at  the  Paul  Smith's  Station  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  consists  of  a  broad  park  running 
along  the  side  of  the  railroad  and  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill, 
"Sunrise  Mount,"  which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of 
the  range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while 
not  very  far  away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the 
Administration  Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build 
and  maintain.  When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned 
the  Sisters  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the 
best  known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels 
as  a  reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage, 
warming  and  ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  one 
the  most  approved  and  scientific  methods. 

Terms  per  week,  from  $10  to  $15.  One  free  patient  taken  in  every 
ten.      No  discrimination  on  account  of  creed  or  race. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
W.  Seward  Webb,  M.D.,     Mrs.  John  Kelly,  John  F.  O'Brien, 

Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,        Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,        Clarence  H.  Mackay, 
Paul  Smith,  Mrs.  DeVilliers  Hoard,  Thos.  F.  Conway, 

Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  Mrs.  J,  G.  Agar, 

David  McClure,  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace, 

Mrs.  David  McClure,  W    E.  Kerin,  Edward  Eyre, 

Mrs.  H.  Walter  Webb,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  John  T.  McDonough, 

Miss  Annie  Leary,  Miss  K.  G.  Broderick,  H.  D.  Stevens, 

Mrs.   W.   J.  Hamilton. 
The  medical  service  has  been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     To  our  Advisory 
Medical  Staff  composed  of 

NEW  YORK   CITY. 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Av.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  33  W.  48th  St. 

Dr.ConstantineMaguire,120E.60th  St.       Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  W.  49th  St. 

Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St.       Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St. 

Dr.  Henrv  Furness,  Malone,  N.  Y.  Dr.  James  D.  Spencer.  Watertown,N.Y. 

Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  have  added  as  consulting  phvsicians  : 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  St.,  N.  Y.     Dr.  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  110  W.  74th  St.,  N.Y. 

House  Physician,  W.  H.  Clancy,  M.  D. 
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Blue  Vellum  Cloth,  by  Mail,  60   cents.      Leather  de  luxe,  $1.60 
BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  835  Broadway,  New  York. 

D.  DICKINSON  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

BUTTER,  EGGS,  CHEESE  AND  HOPS 

46  West  Main  Street,     --------         MALONE,  N.   Y. 

DR.   C.   W.   COLLINS, 

DENTAL  OFFICE 
6  West  Main  Street.  Malone,  N.  Y. 
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RIVBRSIDE     INIM 

PINE  &  CORBETT,  Proprietors. 

The  Leading-  Hotel  in  Town  Open  All  the  Year 

75  Rooms,  30  with  Private  Bach 
Rates,  $2.50  per  day  and  up  Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc.,  on  application 

SARANAC    LAKE,  N.  Y. 


TROMBLEY    &    CARRIER 

BUILDERS 


SARANAC     LAKE,     NEW    YORK 


Nothing  too  Good  for  our  Customers 

We  are  always  looking-  for  something  better.  Always  working 
to  secure  values  and  styles  superior  to  those  offered  by  other 
stores.  That's  what  makes  "Leonards"  of  to-day  better  than 
"Leonards"  of  last  year. 


The  Women's  Wear  Section 

You  will  always  find  new  things  that 
are  needed  to  make  modern  merchan- 
dising complete,  in  woman's  furnish- 
ings, ready-to-wear  garments  and  dress 
materials. 


In  Our  Men's  Store 

Stein-Block  Smart  Clothes  marked 
a  skill  which  only  the  best  custom 
tailor  can  approach.  Everything  men 
and  boys  wear. 


USE  OUR  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT. 

THE   LEONARD   STORES 


W.  G.  Leonard  &  Go. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.Y. 


Leonard  &  LaRocque, 

Tupper  Lake,  N.Y. 


F.  S.  Leonard  &  Go., 

Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 
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ST.  JOSEPH'S   ACADEMY, 

BRASHER  FALLS,  ST.  LAWRENCE  CO.,  N.  Y. 


WHERE    SITUATED. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  for  Young  Ladies  is  situated  In  the  pleasant  village 
of  Brasher  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  reached  by  a  direct  line  of 
railway  from  Boston,  New  York  and  Montreal.  It  possesses  every 
requirement  necessary  for  the  comfort,  health  and  improvement  of  the 
pupils.  This  Academy,  in  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  founded 
in  1882  and  placed  under  the  Supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  Universitv 
in  1892. 

TERMS.  THE  COURSES. 


The  annual  charge  for  Tuition  is 
$120.  This  includes  Board,  Washing-, 
and  Tuition  in  the  English  branches. 
Latin  French,  or  German,  Vocal 
Music,  Elocution,  Drawing-  and 
Physical  Culture  in  classes. 

The  Music  Course  is  thoroug-h  on  the 
Conservatory  Plan. 


The  courses  for  Graduates  are:  1st, 
that  arranged  by  the  University  for  the 
Academic  Diploma:  2nd,  an  Elective 
course  in  music;  3rd.  a  Business  course: 
4th,  a  course  for  Teacher's  Uniform 
First-grade  Certificate.  In  addition  to 
these  are  the  Senior,  the  Junior,  the 
Preparatory  and  the  Kindergarten. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOX  BALL  ALLEY 


Bowling 


is  unsur- 
passed as 
an  exer- 
cise for 
developing  the  physique  of  either  man 
or  woman.  It  is  a  most  delightful 
pastime,  is  intensely  interesting  and  is 
enjoyed  by  everybody 


i  s  t  h  e 
newest 
bowling 

game  in  existence.  It  has  all  the  de- 
sirable features  of  the  regulation  ten 
pin  alley,  and  possesses  many  new  and 
distinctive  features  of  great  merit. 


The  allev  is  strongly  built  throughout  of  selected  oak.  handsomely  finished  in  the  natural  color. 
Regular  lengths  30,  36,  42  and  48  ft.     Width  3  feet.     Weight  of  30  ft.  alley  crated 
for  shipment  700  lbs.,  completely  built  in  our  shops  and  can  be  conveniently  placed 
in  operation  within  three  hours  after  reaching  destination.     It  sets  on  legs  and  is 
conveniently  portable.     Balls  used  in  this  Game  are  \l/z  inch,  lignum  vitae. 

The  Alley  is  covered  with  a  composition  of  cork  which  greatly  eliminates  the  noise.  No  *"pin  boy" 
needed.  Pins  are  set  by  a  slight  jerK  of  the  lever,  balls  return  quickly  by  gravity.  No  tiresome, 
waiting  for  your  turn  in  playing  this  game. 

The  American  Box  Ball  Alley  is  adapted  for  use  in  Clubs,  Colleges,  Sanitariums,  Pleasure  Resorts 
etc.,  etc.,  and  is  a  splendid  article  for  the  home . 

Although  practically  new  nearly  2.000  alleys  have  been  sold. 

Price  of  30  ft.  Alley  complete  with  Ball9,  Score  Sheets,  etc.,  $125. OO 

For  further  information  address  Dept.  F. 


AMERICAN  BOX  BALL  COMPANY, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 
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"The  Adirondacks 
And  Them  Glorified," 


A 


{From  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  June  9th,  1894) 

"Close  upon  the  heels  of  Murray  came  S.  R. 
Stoddard,  with  his  camera,  his  note  book  and  his 
brush,  all  of  which  he  has  used  continuously  for  twenty- 
three  years  to  make  the  fame  of  the  Adirondack 
Wilderness  known  to  the  outside  world.  Stoddard 
has  done  even  more  than  Murray  to  publish  the 
results  of  his  discoveries,  for  in  guide  books,  on  his 
maps,  in  his  marvelous  photographs,  on  the  lecture 
platform,  on  the  screen,  in  poetry  and  in  song,  he  has 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  preached  the 
Adirondacks,  and  them   glorified. 


S.   R.   STODDARD,   Publisher, 

GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 
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Song  of  the  Souls  that  Failed. 

By  Marion  Couthouy  Smith. 

We  come  from  the  war-swept  valleys, 

Where  the  strong  ranks  clash  in  might, 
Where  the  broken  rear-gnard  rallies 

For  its  last  and  losing  fight ; 
From  the  roaring  streets  and  highways, 

Where  the  mad  crowds  move  abreast, 
We  come  to  the  wooded  byways, 

To  cover  our  grief,  and  rest. 
Not  ours  the  ban  of  the  coward, 

Not  ours  is  the  idler's  shame ; 
If  we  sink  at  last,  o'erpowered, 

Will  ye  whelm  us  with  scorn  or  blame? 
We  have  seen  the  goal  and  have  striven 

As  they  strive  who  win  or  die ; 
We  were  burdened  and  harshly  driven, 

And  the  swift  feet  passed  us  by. 
When  we  hear  the  plaudits'  thunder, 

And  thrill  to  the  victors'  shout, 
We  envy  them  not,  nor  wonder 

At  the  fate  that  cast  us  out ; 
For  we  heed  one  music  only, 

The  sweet  far  Voice  that  calls 
To  the  dauntless  soul  and  lonely 

Who  fights  to  the  end,  and  falls. 
We  come — outworn  and  weary — 

The  unnamed  hosts  of  life ; 
Long  was  our  march  and.  dreary, 

Fruitless  and  long  our  strife. 
Out  from  the  dust  and  riot — 

From  the  lost,  yet  glorious  quest, 
We  come  to  the  vales  of  quiet, 

To  cover  our  grief  and  rest. 


Forest  Leaves. 
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The  Oldest  Mountain  On  Earth. 

By  S.  R.  Stoddard. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep." 

As  fogs  float  in  the  viewless  air  so  matter  impalpable  filled  space 
illimitable. 

"And  God  said.  Let  there  be  tight!" 

Smote  through  chaos  the  Divine  Word,  and  brooding  matter  hastened 
to  obey.  From  vast  areas  under  that  new,  strange  power  we  call  gravita- 
tion the  scattered  atoms  plunged  swift  and  ever  swifter  through  fields  oi 
space  to  their  allotted  centers,  gaining  with  ever  increasing  motion  added 
energy,  and  in  the  crushing  impact  fierce  suns  and  blazing  planets  flashed 
out. 

".  bid  there  was  light!" 

Under  the  law  that  gathers  mist  into  the  raindrop,  that  shapes  the 
hailstone  in  the  higher  air,  mighty  suns  and  planets  formed  into  spheres, 
and  with  their  lesser  moons  quick  frozen  in  the  icy  void  were  sent  wheel- 
ing in  appointed  orbits  under  immutable  laws  that  are  Decause  He 
willed  it. 

.  bid  glowing  with  fervent  heat  the  Earth  began  its  endless  round. 

As  through  the  age-  the  seething  mass  grew  cool  scoria  formed  and 
floated,  covering  over  with  a  roughened  crust  as  tin  ice-pack  of  the  North 
shuts  in  the  heaving  waters,  while  the  clouds  of  steam  that  in  a  far  reach- 
ing nimbus  had  enveloped  all,  condensing,  fell  in  sheeted  rain  until  the 
globe  was  wrapped  in  a  sea  that  unbroken  stretched  from  pole  to  pole. 
As  the  cooling  earth  shrank  smaller  still  about  its  waning  core,  the 
hardened  crust  formed  in  dents  and  ridges  as  wrinkles  gather  on  the 
hand  of  Age.  the  waters  sank  away  into  the  lower  levels,  mountains  were 
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lifted  up  and  the  hot  tides  that  had  swept  unbroken  round  and  round 
piled  high  against  the  rocky  barriers  but  could  not  prevail  against  them. 
And  the  history  of  the  earth  in  those  early  days — is  it  not  written 
on  the  everlasting  hills;  on  tablets  of  stone  that  tell  of  passing  aeons;  of 
the  age  of  liquid  fire  that  burns  in  the  heart  of  the  volcano:  of  storm  and 
chemical  heat  when  the  early  rocks  dissolved  under  an  acid  sea  as  cold 
melts  in  aqua  regia  ;  of  giant  vegetation  that  drew  deadly  poison  from 
the  air  and  stored  it  in  the  coal-fields  of  today;  of  the  age  of  reptiles  and 
of  great  beasts  ;  of  a  purifying  age  of  ice ;  of  the  coming  of  the  higher 
creatures  and  of  a  Master  that  was  set  over  all?  It  is  all  there  written. 
plainly  as  in  a  book,  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 


And  the  pictured  story  tells  us  that  this  which  we     call  the     "New 

World"  came  up  out  of  the  -teaming  waters  ages  before  the  countries  of 
the  <  >ld  saw  light :  that  away  back  in  the  morning  of  creation,  while  tower- 
ing Alps  and  the  might)  Himalayas  lay  beneath  a  turbulent  sea.  a  moun- 
tain peak  was  lifted  in  the  new  West  to  stand  apart,  bathed  in  the  fierce 
sunshine  of  that  early  day.  grim  and  unyielding,  the  mightiest  mountain  of 
the  Adirondacks,  without  a  peer  in  age  save  only  the  Laureniian  High- 
lands of  the  North  that  with  it  came  up  out  of  the  sea. 

The  [ndians  called  it  "Ta-ha-wus",  saying  "He  splits  the  sky."     And 
not  without  reason  seemed  the  name,  for  often  about  his  head  the  storm- 
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clouds  gather  and  about  his  glistening  shoulders  hang  sheets  of  dripping 
rain  while  all  the  valley  below  glows  in  brightest  sunshine.  Yet,  as  has 
often  happened,  to  d<>  honor  to  a  man  with  favors  to  bestow,  employes 
ignored  the  hitting  name  and  named  it  "Marcy,  '  instead  of  "Cloud 
Piercer,"  which  is  its  right. 

In  fancy  come  with  me  to  the  mountain  top.  As  on  the  wings  of  a 
bird,  we  mount  upward..  Below  is  a  rippling  ocean  of  forests  in  long, 
swelling  waves,  now  rising,  now  sinking  into  deep  hollows;  here  in 
grand  outline  crested  as  with  caps  of  foam ;  there  tormented  by  counter 
currents  into  wildly  dashing  shapes  like  ocean  billows  frozen  by  Divine 


command,  their  summits  glittering  granite,  their  deep  green  troughs 
gleaming  with  threads  of  silver  and  bits  of  fallen  sky.  As  the  trees  of 
the  valley  glide  away  behind  us  come  forests  of  dark  spruce  and  pine  and 
tlie  sturdy  balsam  climbing  the  mountain-sides.  Tall  and  graceful  are 
they  at  the  beginning,  but  .is  we  rise  they  grow  smaller;  then  gnarled 
and  twisted,  losing  all  symmetry,  they  shrink  close  to  the  surface,  their 
upper  branches  dead  and  ghastly,  their  distorted  roots  spread  wide  for 
sustenance  and  grasping  at  every  crevice  of  the  rocks  for  strength  against 
the  leveling  gale.  Above  the  tree  limit  are  hardy  lichens  and  Alpine 
grasps,  then  naked  rock  to  the  wind-swept  summit. 
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Here  in  seeming  we  stand  on  a  pinnacle  rising  from  the  center  of  a 
might}-  bowl.  Around  us  cluster  other  mountains,  limitless,  numberless, 
a  confusing  mass  of  peaks  and  ridges  crowding  close  up  against  the  base 
of  their  chief,  then  receding  run  in  waves  of  green  all  through  the  scale 
of  color  to  their  blue  and  purple  edge.  Pen  can  convey  but  little  of  the 
scene,  pencil  cannot  suggest  its  blended  strength  and  delicacy.  The  rude 
laugh  is  hushed,  the  boisterous  shout  dies  out  on  reverential  lips  and  the 
body  sinks  down  feeling  its  own  littleness,  while  the  soul  expanding  rises 
to  claim  kinship  with  The  Creator,  questioning  not  His  existence. 

Other  mountains  of  the  group  show  lines  of  deposit  from  subocean 
days.  This  has  nothing  to  indicate  submersion  since  it  first  came  up.  It 
is  the  one  unscarred  veteran  of  the  group,  without  glacial  mark  or  sign 
that  in  the  great  ice  age  it  was  overtopped,  as  were  its  fellows.  Yet 
great  blocks  of  stone,  rough-hewn  and  angular,  lie  there,  and  one  wonders 
whence  the  quarry  or  the  power  that  lifted  them  to  their  high  position. 

With  sudden  plunge  the  scarred  rock  breaks  away  on  every  side,  then 
in  gentler  lines,  like  a  great  map  in  relief,  stretches  away  in  rolling 
forests,  with  here  and  there  a  naked  crest  rising  above  the  timber  line. 
At  the  east,  over  dark  Panther  Gorge,  is  the  sharp  cone  of  Haystack, 
farther  away  are  the  mountains  that  cluster  around  Keene  Valley  and  the 
An  Sable  Lakes,  still  farther  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  and, 
stretching  northward,  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain.  To  the  north  are 
long  slopes  of  forest,  the  cleared  fields  of  North  Elba,  clustering  homes 
about  Lake  Placid,  the  sharp  outline  of  Whiteface  and  far.  far  away, 
the  level  lands  of  Canada,  with  the  St.  Lawrence  like  a  thread  of  silver 
losing  itself  in  the  mist  of  distance.  In  the  northwest  are  glimpses  of 
the  Saranacs.  West  is  the  noble  form  of  Colden,  Mclntyre  and  the  moun- 
tains beyond  Indian  Pass.  Southwest  come  the  ridges  about  Long  Lake, 
the  Blue  Mountain  of  the  south  beyond  which  lies  the  queenly  Racquette. 
South  are  more  mountains,  broad  basins  and  forests  seemingly  inter- 
minable, where  lie  the  tributaries  of  the  mighty  Hudson,  that,  unseen 
because  of  distance,  stretches  outward  to  the  sea. 

Tlie  ascent  of  Tahawus  may  be  made  from  three  directions — from 
Keene  Valley  on  the  east;  from  the  old  Adirondack  Works  north  of 
Newcomb  at  the  southwest,  and  North  Elba  at  the  north.  Of  the  three 
the  one  from  North  Elba  is  preferable,  as  carriages  can  be  taken  to  1  lean 
Pake,    where   once   stood    Adirondack    Lodge,    thence   by   trail    seven   and 
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one-half  miles  to  the  summit.  (  )ne  day  suffices  for  those  who  have  the 
strength  and  some  experience  on  mountain  trails,  but  at  best  the  distance 
will  seem  three  times  its  actual  length. 

Does  it  pay  to  climb  the  Mountain  ?  A  thousand  times  yes !  In  return 
will  come  a  Mood  of  memories  when  the  weariness  is  forgotten,  lifting 
the  soul  a  little  higher  and  making  one  better  for  having  stood  on  a  sum- 
mit above  the  common  world. 

Their  wild  grandeur  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  There  is  little  of  that  feeling  of  overpowering  weight  which 
oppresses  one  under  the  naked  walls  of  the  Selkirks  or  in  the  might v  can- 


yons of  the  ^'est.  (hi  the  contrary  the  feeling  that  appeals  strongest  is 
their  restfulness.  There  are  but  few  spots  where  harmony  is  destroyed 
by  a  geologic  fault.  Their  rounded  forms  rise  into  the  sky  so  gradually 
that  one  scarce  realizes  height.  The  transition  is  by  slow  degree  in 
gentle  lines  from  the  swelling  plain  to  the  foothills,  and  from  rounded 
foothills  terraced  about  their  chief  until  surprised  you  look  across  decep- 
tive valleys  and  wonder  that  the  summits  are  so  near.  They  do  not 
startle  at  the  first,  but  assert  their  power  gradually  as  a  thing  to  look  up 
to  and  love,  and  like  some  benign  presence  to  fill  the  wearied  heart  with 
untroubled  peace. 


Frank  C.  T 

In  man's  struggle  to  realize^  his  ambition  the  necessities  of  the  hour 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  day  are  apt  to  dull  his  appreciation  of  duty  to 
others  and  his  sense  of  right.  Competition  tends  to  engender  selfishness, 
and  determination  to  succeed  frequently  ignores  uprightness.  Honesty  of 
conduct  seems  to  spell  weakness.  Such  a  situation  demands  that  all 
principles  be  cast  aside  and  an  unscrupulous  fight  made  for  success,  with 
the  hope  that  attainment  will  overshadow  methods  and  keep  fair  both 
future  name  and  reputation. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  an  insatiable 
desire  for  advancement  in  wealth  and  position  as  this  country  has  seen, 
particularly  during  the  last  twenty  years.  We  have  had  revealed 
recently  wrongs  done  by  those  in  high  places.  Men  have  yielded  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  hour  and  fallen  victims  to  the  mad,  reckless  race  for 
power. 

How  different  the  life  of  the  late  Frank  C.  Travers,  whose  high 
principles  and  love  for  his  fellowmen  made  him  an  inspiring  example. 
His  death  on  the  18th  of  March,  1905,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  society. 
His  philanthropic  spirit  found  outlet  not  only  in  answering  appeals  for 
money  but  by  bis  patient  attention,  sound  advice  and  generous  efforts  to 
aid  those  in  trouble.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  thousands  of  such  acts 
performed  by  him  were  unknown  except  to  the  beneficiaries  and  to  those 
who  were  immediately  concerned.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  to  such  a 
degree  the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  those  of  the  very  highest  position 
in  the  land  as  well  as  the  very  lowest.  From  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  most  unfortunate  of  Us  citizens,  all  had  real  occasion  to  be 
grateful  to  him  for  valuable  and  generous  assistance  given  in  the  time  of 
need.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Travers,  only  a  short  time 
before  the  latter's  death,  that  there  were  four  men  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  most  disinterested  friends,  and  one  of  them  was  Frank  C.  Travers. 
To  those  who  knew,  frequent  evidence  was  presented  of  the  implicit 
reliance  the  President  placed  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Travers,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  many  important  matters  affecting  the  Catholic  Church,  of 
which   Mr.  Travers  was  such  a  devout  member. 
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Seldom  has  a  man  been  able  to  enjoy  such  a  broad  Meld  of  usefulness. 
and  to  be  of  such  real  service  to  the  individual  and  to  the  nation  in  im- 
portant matters  as  Mr.  Travers. 

Mr.  Travers  was  interested  in  politics  not  for  the  advancement  of 
his  own  interests,  but  sincerely  for  the  furtherance  of  good  government.. 


FRANK  G.  TRAVERS. 


His  participation   was  inspired  by  the  highest   patriotism   and   the  most: 
practical  civic  spirit.     An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  active 
part   he   took   in    the    so-called    "Sound    Money    Campaign"    during   the 
McKinley  and   Bryan  contest.      He  not  only  contributed   large   sums  or 
money  to  the  cause  but  gave  his  personal   services,  and  many  meetings. 
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in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  were  arranged  for  by  him.  In  sup- 
porting the  principle  of  Sound  Money  he  felt  he  was  performing  nothing 
less  than  a  duty,  for  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  its  defeat  meant  disaster 
and  dishonor  to  the  nation.  To  him  personally  the  consequences  would 
have  been  relatively  unimportant,  and  certain!}  not  sufficient  to  demand  the 
sacrifices  so  cheerfully  and  earnestly  made.  Mr.  Travers  could  no  more 
refrain  from  fighting  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right  than  he  could 
lend  himself  to  the  wrong.  It  was  useless  on  such  occasions  to  point 
out  to  him  that  no  specific  obligation  rested  upon  him  or  that  he  would 
not  suffer  personally.  He  had  an  intense  hatred  of  anything  that  was 
sham  or  false,  and  his  great  love  for  truth  and  honor  was  an  impelling 
force  he  could  not  resist.  He  never  could  lie  anything  else  but  a  Demo- 
crat, yet  he  was  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  differ  from  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  party  leaders,  believing  that  they  did  not  represent  the  true 
principles  of  Democracy.  In  local  political  affairs  he  consistently  stood 
for  good  government,  and  although  his  views  as  to  the  means  best  con- 
ducive to  that  end  often  differed  from  those  of  lifelong  friends,  he  never 
wavered  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  espoused.  His  regard  for  public 
interests  was  thoroughly  unselfish.  He  never  sought  public  office  and. 
in  fact,  refused  to  accept  it.  although  his  relations  with  political  leaders 
rendered  it  possible  for  him  easily  to  obtain  official  position. 

Mr.  Travers  was  also  most  active  in  organizations  having  for  their 
aim  the  welfare  of  their  members  or  some  common  good.  His  prominence 
in  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  and  his  generous  interest  in  all  that 
seemed  likely  to  contribute  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  good  and 
potent  influence  of  Irishmen  upon  the  welfare  of  society,  in  the  past  and 
present,  were  well  known.  Air.  Travers  constantly  aimed  to  inspire  in 
others  a  love  for  higher  ideals,  and  believed  that  nothing  could  further 
that  end  so  effectually  as  the  encouragement  of  loyalty  to  principles  to 
which  affiliation  was  due,  whether  religious  or  national. 

All  things  with  which  he  was  identified  constantly  had  his  genuine 
and  enthusiastic  support.  In  charitable  work  his  aid,  financial  and 
executive,  ranged  from  the  day  nursery  to  the  great  hospital.  Many  insti- 
tutions owed  not  a  little  of  their  creation  to  his  encouragement  and  influ- 
ence. When  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  the 
Sanatorium  Gabriels  he  was  one  n\  those  who  gave  the  most  substantial 
aid.  and   he   was  always  a  most   valuable   friend   to   the   institution.     Just 
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what  help  meant  can  be  appreciated  when  one  realizes  what  it  involves 
to  organize  a  work  like  Sanatorium  Gabriels.  Those  familiar  with  the 
promoting  of  a  business  enterprise  know  how  much  planning"  must  be 
done  not  only  as  to  the  scope  and  operation  of  the  scheme  but  also  as  to 
the  measures  to  assure  success.  Those  humble  Sisters  with  no  know- 
ledge of  business  or  financing,  being  inspired  by  God  with  a  realization 
of  the  need  for  the  institution,  calmly  set  about  its  creation.  Providence 
justified  their  faith  by  sending  to  their  aid  men  of  great  ability  and 
sagacity,  such  as  Mr.  Travers,  and  success  was  almost  immediately 
attained.  This  is  an  instance,  and  only  in  one  sphere,  which  illustrates 
the  benefit  emanating  from  a  life  like  that  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
The  world  was  certainly  made  better  for  Frank  C.  Travers  having  lived 
in  it,  and  the  srood  such  a  life  bestows  lasts  far  beyond  its  termination. 


So  Kind  You  Are. 

By  Witter  Bynnkr. 

You  have  an  eye  more  warmly  brown 
Than  Autumn  days  away  from  town, 
But  will  not  let  me  speak  my  mind, 
So  kind  you  are  and  so  unkind. 

Y<  m  have  a  voice  with  all  the  moods 
( )f  twilights  and  of  solitudes, 
But  light  to  leave  me  as  the  wind, 
So  kind  you  are  and  so  unkind. 

You  have,  wherever  I  may  be, 

A  trick  of  persecuting  nu . 

Though  out  of  sight,  not  our  of  mind, 

So  kind  you  are  and  so  unkind. 

The  way  would  seem  not  halt  so  soon 
To  reach  your  heart  as  reach  the  moon, 
Vet  it's  a  way   I'li  surely  find. 
So  kind   you  are  and  so  unkind. 
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The  Oldest  Piece  of    Wood. 

What  is  claimed  to  be,  in  all  probability,  the  oldest  piece  of  wood  in 
the  world,  almost  certainly  antedating-  the  drift  period  in  geologic  his- 
tory, has  been  found  by  workmen  excavating  for  the  new  United  States 
Express  building  at  Greenwich  and  Rector  Streets.  Xew  York  City.  As 
it  was  buried  under  glacial  drift,  the  conclusions  stated  above  seem  to  be 
supported  b\  strong  evidence.  The  contractors  write  as  follows  to  Engi- 
neering News   (  Xew  York,  November  2$)  : 

"The  bed-rock  at  this  point  is  about  40  feet  below  the  curb.  On 
top  of  the  bed-rock  is  a  strata  about  11  feet  thick,  composed  of  hard- 
pan  and  boulders.  This  strata  is  covered  by  ordinary  quicksand  and 
muck,  usual  in  this  section.  The  piece  of  wood  was  found  on  top  of  the 
bed-rock  embedded  in  and  covered  by  the  strata  of  hardpan.  The 
accompanying  blue-print  sketch  shows  the  relation  of  the  different  strata 
and  the  position  in  which  the  wood  was  found." 

The  paper  named  above  adds  the  following  additional  facts  and  com- 
ment : 

"We  may  note  in  this  connection  that  the  rock  surface  of  Manhattan 
'Island,  as  shown  by  a  recent  United  States  Geological  Survey  publica- 
tion, slopes  from  the  north  toward  the  south,  and  passes  below  tide  level 
at  about  Tenth  Street.  Below  this  point  Manhattan  Island  is  really  a 
great  sand  and  silt  deposit,  built  up  on  the  underlying  rock  by  the  tides 
and  currents  of  recent  geologic  time.  As  stated  above,  beneath  the  more 
recently  deposited  sand  and  silt  and  next  to  the  rock  there  is  a  layer  of 
boulders,  gravel  and  hardpan.  which  were  evidently  deposited  during 
the  glacial  period. 

"Inspection,  by  a  member  of  our  editorial  staff  of  the  piece  of  wood 
referred  to  shows  it  to  be  light  brown  in  color  and  rather  punk}",  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  great  age  and  long  immersion.  It  retains,  neverthe- 
less, considerable  elasticity.  (  >ne  would  judge-  it  to  be  of  some  soft  wood 
species.     It  was  doubtless  water-logged  and  immersed  for  a  long  period 

-re  it  was  finallv  buried  in  the  glacial  drift." 


[mpatience  is  harder  to  tame  than  a  tiger. — Wit  and  Wisdom. 
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Padre  Domineec. 

Padre  Domineec  McCann 
He  ees  great  beeg  Irish  man. 

He  ees  glowla  w'en  he  speak, 
Like  he  gona  go  for  yon 
Jus'  foi  busta  yon  in  two. 

My!  he  talk  so  rough,  so  queeck, 
Yon  weel  wisha  yon  could  be 
Som'where  elsa  w'en  you  see 

Padre  Domineec. 

Padre  Domineec  McCann 
Stop  at  dees  peanutta-stan' 

W'en  my  leetla  boy  ees  seeck; 
Talk  so  rough  he  mak'  me  cry, 
Say  ees  besta  boy  should  die 

So  he  go  to  Heaven  queeck ! 
He  is  speak  so  cold  to  me 
Nevva  more  I  want  to  see 

Padre  Domineec. 

Den  gran'  doctor  com'.     Ees  queer! 
W'en  I  ask  who  -and  heem  here, 

He  jus'  smile  an'  weel  no  speak 
Only  justa  w'en  he  say  : 
''You  no  gatta  cent  to  pay, 

I  goin'  feex  dees  bov  dat's  seek." 
O!  beeg-hearta  man,  an'  true! 
I  am  gattin'  on  to  you. 

Padre  Domineec ! 

— A.  Daley  in  The  Reader. 


We  withdraw  from  the  toil,  bustle  and  noise  of  our  weekday  work 
into  the  quiet,  where  we  can  hear  the  songs  of  peace,  catch  sight  of  the 
iace  of  God  and  commune  with  holy  thoughts. — Spear  Points. 
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"It  is   your  winning  weighs   that   have  the  most   weight,"   said  the 
scales.     "Give  your  patrons  no  grounds  for  complaint/'  said  the  coffee. 

— Success^ 


Shooting  off  the  teeny  little  ones. 


Perseverance   is  a    Roman   virtue  that   wins   each   god-like   act,   and 
plucks  success  even  from  the  spear-proof  crest  oi  rugged  danger. 

— Havard* 
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Strength  in  Age, 


Men  may  be  physically  old  at  three  score,  but  need  not  be  so  mentally 
until  beyond  eighty  or  ninety.  In  a  healthy  body  the  mind  gets  steadily 
stronger,  greater,  more  magnificent  in  its  accomplishment,  for  a  score 
or  two  of  years  after  the  first  half  century.  After  lie  was  eight}'  Palmers- 
ton  showed  no  signs  of  mental  weakness  and  rode  twenty  miles  a  day 
for  exercise.  Disraeli  at  seventy  showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
"giving  up"'  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  on  the  earth's 
.>nrface.  Longfellow  and  Whittier  and  Holmes  and  Draper  and  Profes- 
sor Henry,  all  nearing  three  score  and  ten,  were  not  tired  of  life  yet,  nor 
tired  of  work,  but  they  felt  able  to  do  and  dare  greater  things.  Carlyle, 
Thurlow  Weed  and  Reverdy  Johnson,  near  eighty,  were  still  great  cap- 
tains amone  men  of  mind. 


The  best  evidence  of  merit  is  a  cordial  recognition  of  it  whenever  and 
wherever  it  mav  be  found. — Bovee. 


"We  fired  off  packs  and  packs  of  little  crackers.' 
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What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted? 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. 

And  he  but  naked  tho'  locked  up  in  steel, 

\\  hose  conscience  with   injustice  is  corrupted. — Shakespeare. 


F"   P" 


Us  fellers  stood  off  the  longest  time  and  she  didn't  bast. 


Let  me  go  where'er  J  will 

I  hear  a  sky-born  music  still : 

It  sounds  from  all  things  old, 

It  sounds  from  all  things  voting, 

From  all  that's  fair,  from  all  that's  foul, 

Peals  out  a  cheerful  song. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  rose, 

It  is  not  only  in  the  bird, 

Nor  only  where  the  rainbow  glows, 

Nor  in  the  song  of  woman  heard, 

But  in  the  darkest,  meanest  things 

There  always,  always  something  sings. 


■lime  iso  a. 
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The  Crank. 

Oh  !  what  a  power  he  is,  and  how  wide  and  picturesque  is  the  figure 
lie  cuts  in  the  world !  He  is  the  man  who  stands  between  the  genius  of 
the  two  classes — the  lunatic  and  the  drifter — absorbing  a  part  of  each,  ex- 
ploding his  honesty  in  furious  gusts  and  reforming  us  wherever  he  goes. 
He  isn't  distinct.  He  flits  hither  and  thither,  and  while  he  never  sinks 
into  the  easy  and  luxurious  indifference  of  the  drifter  or  rises  to  the 
sublime  height  of  the  genius,  lie  ranks  second  to  the  latter.  His  relaxa- 
tion is  the  humor  of  the  world. 


By  taking  revenge  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy,  but  in  passing 
over  it  he  is  superior. — Bacon. 


Everv  day's  work  should  be  a  supreme  event  in  every  life.  We 
should  come  to  it  as  carefully  prepared  as  the  prima  donna  who  is  trying 
to  hold  the  world's  supremacy  in  song  comes  before  her  audience. 

— 0.  S.  Marden. 

Xo  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  him  above 
the  want  of  hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the  desire  of  fond  endear- 
ments and  tender  ofneiou-ness :  and  therefore  no  one  should  think  it 
unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts  by  which  friendship  may  be  gained. 

— Johnson. 

The  German  banker  of  Church  street  loves  to  tell  the  story  <^i  the 
two  Irishmen  who  discussed  "the  nationality  of  the  American  states." 
Said  Pat — "Faith,  an'  be  jabbers,  if  this  great  counthry  ain't  overrun  wid 
th'  Irish,  an'  yit  out  o5  thairty-tw  -  states  in  the  union  not  wan  has  an 
Irish  name."  "Sure  an'  yer  wrong."  replied  Mike.  "What's  the  matter 
with  O'Regon?" — New  York  Press 
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An  Old  English  Epitaph. 

Hoe  !  Hoe  !  who  lies  here  ? 
I,  the  poor  Erie  of  Devonshire, 
With  Maud,  my  wife,  to  me  ful  dere ; 
We  lyved  together  fifty-fyve  yere. 

W  hat  we  gave  wee  have, 
What  wee  spent  wee  had. 
What  wee  lefte  wee  loste. 


An  Open  Adirondack  Camp 

"Thy  health  is  important,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  for  the  entertainment 
« if  thy  friends." 


"Are  you  going  to  the  circus.  Willie?"  .said  the  visitor. 
*'l  s'pose  I'll  have  to  go,"  replied  the  little  fellow.     "Papa  wants  to 
go,  and  I'm  the  only  excuse  he's  got." 
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In    Primeval  Wood. 

This  deep,  primeval  wood — how  still ! 

Lo,  silence  here  makes  all  his  own  ; 
Veiled  shapes,  with  hands  upon  their  lips, 

Stand  round  his  darkened  throne. 
The  patient  pleading  of  the  trees — 

How  deep  it  shames  the  soul's  despair! 
In  supplication  moveless,  mute. 

They  keep  their  attitude  of  prayer. 


"When  two  friends  -part  they  should  lock  up  each  other's  secrets  and 
exchange  kevs." 


When  a  wit  has  to  depend  upon  others'  peculiarities  for  his  subject 
matter,  it  is  time  for  him  to  close  the  "wit  shop"  and  hang-  out  the  sign 
"to  let." — Thoughtless  Wit. 


Mrs.    Black — Your  husband  is  so  straight  out   from  the  shoulders, 

he  always  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  doesn't  he? 

Mrs.  White — 1  thought  he  did,  hut  yesterday  I  was  listening  while 
he  wis  spading  up  a  garden,  and  I'm  sure  I  heard  him  call  it  something 
else. 
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There  is  nothing  so  elastie  as  the  human  mind.  Like  imprisoned 
steam,  the  more  it  is  pressed  the  more  it  rises  to  resist  the  pressure.  The 
more  we  are  obliged  to  do,  the  more  we  are  able  to  accomplish. — Edzcards. 


No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 

Xo  one  so  utterly  desolate, 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Responds  unto  his  own. — Longfellow. 


A  Wading  Party. 


"One  learns  more  metaphysics  from  a  single  temptation  than  from 
all  the  philosophers/' 

^      >? 

One  reason  why  a  sensible  person  never  snubs  nor  despises  a  small 
boy  is  tlif  power  that  is  dormant  in  him.  The  ragged  youngster  of  the 
streel  may  in  a  few  years  be  a  leader  of  the  nation,  and  the  treatment 
he  receives  now  may  determine  what  kird  of  a  Leader  lie  will  he. 

— Forward. 
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Life  without  love  is  a  lantern  without  light. — Spurgeon. 


>?      *• 


Mrs.  Gadd — Did  Mrs.  Jones  say  anything  to  yon  about  me,  Sarah? 
Mrs.  Staye — Not  one  word.  Jane.     If  Mary  Jones  can't  say  anything 
good  about  a  person  she  doesn't  say  anything. — Grit. 


>*      >* 


Father — What  did  the  teacher  say  when  she  neard  yon  swear? 
Small  Boy — She  asked  me  where  I  learned  it. 
Father — What  did  you  tell  her? 

Boy — I  didn't  want  to  give  you  away.   Pa,   so  I  blamed  it  on  the 
parrot. — Exchange. 

>»      jj 

Lady — What  is  it,  little  boy? 

Boy — I  came  to  claim  de  reward  you  offered  for  de  return  of  yer 
canary. 

Lady — But  that  is  a  cat. 

Bov — Yes,  but  de  canary  is  inside  of  de  cat. — Chicago  News. 


#      ** 


"Who  can  say 

Why  to-day 

Tomorrow  will  be  yesterday? 

Who  can  tell 

Why  to  smell 

The  violet  recalls  the  dewy  prime 

( )f  youth  and  buried  time? 

The  cause  is  nowhere  found  in  rhyme. 
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From  The  Editor's  Chair. 

The  ancient  seer  said  :  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  whence 
cometh  my  help."  This  is  not  only  the  upturning  of  the  orbs  of  physical 
vision,  but  the  lifting  of  the  eyes  of  the  soul.  The  elevation  of  the 
mountains  carries  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  body  to  a  loftier  altitude.  The 
vision  of  the  Transfiguration  appears  on  the  heights. 

Since  the  Saviour  taught  on  the  mountainside,  inspiration  has  come 
from  the  hills,  and  where  more  freely  and  purelv  than  from  our  own  Adi- 
rondacks  ?  As  a  contributor  says  in  this  number  of  Forest  Leaves,  the 
mountains  of  Northern  New  York  have  a  winning  and  restful  character. 
They  are  not  harsh  and  barren,  but  their  gentle  undulations  and  their  mantle 
of  verdure  are  like  a  natural  spell  under  whose  influence  thought  rises  to 
higher  planes. 

Some  of  the  choicest  of  American  literature  has  caught  its  cadence 
from  the  waving  of  the  wand  of  the  Spirit  of  the  North.  Here  Emerson 
has  hymned  his  philosophies.  Here  W.  H.  H.  Murray  with  the  vigorous 
brush  of  a  bold,  strong  painter  has  made  his  literary  canvas  glow  with 
color.  Here  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  let  his  loving  pen  follow  the  glances 
of  his  patient  but  lustrous  eyes. 

And  in  the  later  davs  come  the  newer  writers  with  the  same  passion 
for  these  woods  and  waters.  In  our  own  pages  S.  R.  Stoddard  and  Harry 
V.  Radford  have  proved  that  the  "varied  language"  of  the  Adirondack 
summits  will  never  lack  worthy  interpreters. 

So  it  is  that  in  this  favored  region  the  sincere  soul  finds  always  its 
summer.  The  sunshine  of  fancy's  enthusiasm  gleams  through  the  pure 
air  of  truthful  affection.  Nowhere  is  this  realized  with  a  more  tender  joy 
than  at  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  where  the  faithful  sight  looks  out  upon  the 
summerland  of  hill  and  vale  and  tree  and  sky  and  rejoices  in  the  same 
consciousness  of  Divine  bounty  and  remembrance  that  thrills  the  midsum- 
mer of  Forest  Leaves. 
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"What?     Fell  down  stairs?     How  did  it  happen?" 
"Well,  you  see  I  started  to  go  downstair-  and  my  wife  said  'Be  care- 
ful. John."    And  I'm  not  the  man  to  be  dictate'!  to  by  any  woman  ;  s<»  down 
I   went." 


John  P.  Brannen,  M.  D.,  is  located  at  Long  Lake,  Hamilton  Co.,N.  Y. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S   ACADEMY, 

BRASHER  FALLS,  ST.  LAWRENCE  CO.,  N.  Y. 


WHERE    SITUATED. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  for  Young  Ladies  is  situated  in  the  pleasant  village 
of  Brasher  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  reached  by  a  direct  line  of 
railway  from  Boston,  New  York  and  Montreal.  It  possesses  every 
requirement  necessary  for  the  comfort,  health  and  improvement  of  the 
pupils.  This  Academy,  in  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  founded 
in  1882  and  placed  under  the  Supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
in  1892. 


TERMS. 

The  annual  charge  for  Tuition  is 
$120.  This  includes  Board,  Washing", 
and  Tuition  in  the  English  branches, 
Latin  French,  or  German,  Vocal 
Music,  Elocution,  Drawing  and 
Physical  Culture  in  classes. 

The  Music  Course  is  thorough  on  the 
Conservatory  Plan. 


THE  COURSES. 

The  courses  for  Graduates  are:  1st, 
that  arranged  by  the  University  for  the 
Academic  Diploma;  2nd,  an  Elective 
course  in  music;  3rd,  a  Business  course: 
4th,  a  course  for  Teacher's  Uniform 
First-grade  Certificate.  In  addition  to 
these  are  the  Senior,  the  Junior,  the 
Preparatory  and  the  Kindergarten. 


The  Will#Baumer  Company 


BLEACHERS  AND  REFINERS  OF 


All  Grades 

Ml  Colors 


BEES  WAX 

and  manufacturers  of 

CANDLES 


Plain  and 

Decorated 


FACTORY  AND 
MAIN 


o!S?ce  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Branch  Offices 

and  Warerooms 


W«\V   VOWK,   X.   V.--1*  Murrav    Street. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  — 199   \  .   Madison  street. 


i  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

FURNITURE 

BEDDING 

CARPETS 

TAPESTRIES,  WINDOW  SHADES,  ETC. 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y, 

M.  BARSANTI,  Prop.  D.  H.  McBRIDE  Cable  Address 

Pietrasanta.  Italy        Sole  American  Representative    SANCTUARY,  NEW  YORK 

MARTINO    BARSANTI 

ECCLESIASTICAL        ARTS 


MARBLE  ALTARS,  ANTIQUES  AND   MODERN   STATUES, 
VENETIAN   AND   ROMAN    MOSAICS. 

Branches — Guatemala,    S.    Salvador,  Granada,  Nicaragua. 
Agencies — Venice,  Rome,  Paris. 
Ateliers  and  Marble  Quarries,  Pieltrasanta,  Carrara. 
31  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW   YORK 

KENDALL'S    PHARMACY 

On   Main   Street. 
PRESCRIPTION     WORK      AND     DRUGS     ONLY 
Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 

McAULEY  ACADEMY,     -     Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

Where  Situated. 

McAuley  Academy  for  young  ladies  is  situated  in  the  Adirondack  region,  in  the  picturesque 
village  of  Keeseville,  on  the  Ausahle  river,  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Au.'able  Chasm.  It  is 
reached  by  a  direct  line  of  railway  from  New  York  City,  via  the  New  York  Central  and  "D.  &  H."" 
It  possesses  every  requirement  necessary  for  the  comfort,  health  and  improvement  of  the  pupils. 

This  Academy,  in  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Meicy,  was  founded  in  4885  and  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  1892. 
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Sanatorium  (gauripte.    AutrmtfmrHH. 

In   Charge  of  the  Sisters  of   Mercy. 

This  is  a  Short   Account  of  Sanatorium   Gabriels   for   Those   Who   Are   Not   Familiar 

With  the  Adirondacks. 

Sanatorium  Gabriels,  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  tuberculosis,  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  formally  opened  July  26th,  1897. 
The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  at  the  Paul  Smith's  Station  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  consists  of  a  broad  park  running 
along  the  side  of  the  railroad  and  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill, 
"Sunrise  Mount,"  which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of 
the  range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while 
not  very  far  away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centra'ize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the 
Administration  Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build 
and  maintain.  When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned 
the  Sisters  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the 
best  known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels 
as  a  reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage, 
warming  and  ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on 
the  most  approved  and  scientific  methods. 

Terms  per  week,  from  $10  to  Si 5.  One  free  patient  taken  in  every 
ten.      No  discrimination  on  account  of  creed  or  race. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
W.  Seward  Webb,   M.D.,     Mrs.  John  Kelly,  John  F.  O'Brien. 

Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,        Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,         Clarence  H.  Mackay, 
Paul  Smith,  Mrs.  DeVilliers  Hoard,  Thos.  F.  Conway, 

Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Agar, 

David  McClure,  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace, 

Mrs.  David  McClure,  W    E.  Kerin,  Edward  Eyre, 

Mrs.  H.  Walter  Webb,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  John  T.  McDonough. 

Miss  Annie  Leary,  Miss  K.  G.  Broderick,  H.  D.  Stevens, 

Mrs.   W.    J.  Hamilton. 
The  medical  service  has  been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     To  our  Advisory 
Medical  Staff  composed  of 

NEW    YORK   CITY. 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Ave.         Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  33  W.  48th  St. 

Dr.ConstantineMaguire,120E.60th  St.       Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  W.  49th  St. 

Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St.       Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St. 

Dr.  Henry  Furness,  Malone,  N.  Y.  Dr.  JamesD.  Spencer,  Watertown.N.  Y. 

Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  have  added  as  consulting  phj'sicians  : 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  St.,  N.  Y.     Dr.  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  110  W    74th  St.,  N  Y. 

House  Physician,  W.H.Clancy,  M.  D. 
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Adirondack  Murray 

A    Biographical    Appreciation, 
By  Harry  V.  Radford. 


Ten  Illustrations. 


Blue  Vellum  Cloth,  by  Mail,  60   cents.      Leather  de  luxe,  $1.60 
BROADWAY   PUBLISHING  CO.,  835  Broadway,  New  York. 

D.  DICKINSON  &  CO. 
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BUTTER,  EGGS,  CHEESE  AND  HOPS 

46  West  Main  Street, MALONE,  N.   Y. 
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RIVERSIDE     INN 

IPINE  &  CORBETT,  Proprietors. 

The  Leading-  Hotel  in  Town  Open  All  the  Year 

75  Rooms,   30  with  Private  Bach 
Rates,  $2.50  per  day  and  up  Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc.    on  application 

SARANAC    LAKE,  N.  Y. 

TROMBLEY    &    CARRIER 

BUILDERS 


SARANAC     LAKE,     NEW    YORK 


Buying  Carpets  and  Rugs  at  Leonard's 

IS  EASY  = 


Easy  because  we  devote  our  entire  floor,  35x66  feet,  to 
their  showing,  and  there's  no  crowding  of  stocks. 
Easy    because    everything   is   spic-span    new    and     the 
assortments  are  large. 

Easy  because  we  are  content  with  littlest  prices  in  order 
to  quickly  introduce  this  new  department  of  Carpets, 
Rugs,  Oil  Cloths,  Linoleums,  Mattings,  Lace  Curtains 
and  Portiers. 


W.  C  LEONARD  &  CO.  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 
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Map  of   the   Adirondack  Wilderness— Pocket 

edition  on  map-bond  paper,  in  cloth  cover,  SI. 00. 

Forest  and  Stream. —  'It  is  the  most  complete  map  of 
the  Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

The     Adirondack      Illustrated.  —    'Diamond" 
edition    296  pages.     Cloth.  50  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

From  J.  W.  Burdick,  General  Passenger  Agent,  D    Sc  H. 

C.  Co. 

''Your  Adirondack  Mountain  and  Lake  George  Guide 
Books  and  Maps  merit  the  highest  praise.  *  *  *  They 
have  become  almost  indispensable  to  tourists,  and  are 
recognized  as  standard  authority  upon  matters  of  which 
they  treat. " 


S.    R.   STODDARD,    Publisher, 

GLENS   FALLS,  NEW   YORK. 
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Forest  Leaves. 

A  Quarterly  Magazine. 

ONE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR. 


Come  With  Me  Into  the  Wilderness  and  Rest. 


AUTUMN,    1906. 


Published  by  the 

SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 

GABRIELS.  X.  Y. 


Entered   at  the  Postoffice.  Gabriels.   N.   V..   as  second-class  matter. 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Woods, 

By  Alice  Crary. 

In  the  heart  of  the  woods  there  is  love. 
I  know,  for  I   found  ! 

There's  a  carpet  spread  down  for  y'r  feet, 
There  are  fragrances,  lulling-  and  sweet. 
There  are  posies  ahloom  all  around. 
And  a  banner  of  blue  floats  above. 

In  the  heart  of  the  woods  there  is  song. 

I  know,  for  I  heard  ! 

There's  a  harmony  flung  on  the  air. 

There  are  flashes  of  tune  debonnair. 

And  the  witness  oi  many  a  bird, 

in  the  chorus  both  constant  and  strong". 


In  the  heait  of  the  woods  there  is  rest. 

I  know,  to  my  gain  ! 

There's  a  moss-covered  couch   for  repose. 

There's  a  mantle,  the  kindly  sun  throws. 

And  a  soul  may  be  emptied  of  pain 

At  the  fountain  of  Nature's  fair  breast. 


Forest  Leaves. 


vol.  III. 


AUTUMN,    1900. 
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New  York  as  a  Gypsy  Stamping  Ground. 

By  Emerson  Struthers. 

OU  MIGHT  think  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  biggest  city 
in  the  land  an  odd  region  for  gipsies  to  select  for  a  rendez- 
vous, but  the  truth  is  that  more  gipsies  are  to  be  found  in 
and  about  New  York,  most  summers,  than  anywhere  else 
in  this  country. 

"And  why  not,  I  should  like  to  know?"  queried  a  flash- 
ing eyed,  highly  colored,  well  rounded  Romany  woman — 
too  old  to  be  called  young,  and  too  young  to  be  called  old — 
sitting  in  the  doorway  of  the  gorgeous  wagon  she  calls  her 
home,  temporarily  halted  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  and  well  within 
the  city  limits,  a  few  days  ago.  "We're  civilized,  if  we  are  gipsies.  We're 
fond  of  the  good  things  of  the  big  cities  if  we  do  like  better  to  travel  about 
a  bit  and  sleep  where  the  air  is  good,  than  to  be  tied  down  in  one  place 
and  to  coop  ourselves  up  in  the  prison  cells  you  folks  who  live  in  flats 
call  bedrooms,  when  we  want  to  take  our  rest  at  nigfht. 

These  Gipsies  go  to  the  Theatre. 

"You  folks  that  live  in  houses  don't  understand  us  at  all,"  she  went 
on.  "You  think  we  are  ignorant  and  low  down  ;  that  we  never  read,  that 
we  pay  no  attention  to  the  ways  of  the  world  and  its  doings.  But  you're 
wrong. 

"We  don't  pay  enough  attention  to  books  to  make  us  forget  some 
other  things  that  we  think  more  important,  but  we  all — that  is,  all  in  our 
party — see  that  our  children  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  some  of  us  send 
them  to  school,  regularly,  several  weeks  every  year,  moving  our  camps 
but  little  through  the  whole  long  fall,  sometimes,  for  that  very  purpose. 
A\  e  always  have  the  morning  papers  every  day  when  we're  camping  close 
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by  New  York,  or  any  other  city,  and  we  like  the  theatre  as  well  as  most 
folk. 

"Does  that  surprise  you?  It  needn't.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  like  to  see  a  good  play,  just  because  we  tell  fortunes  and  swap 
horses  for  a  living,  and  manage  to  get  along  without  paying  rent  ?  We 
dress  up  like  other  folks  when  we  go  to  the  show  of  course.  You 
wouldn't  pick  out  our  lassies  for  college  girls  if  you  were  to  see  them  in 
the  theatre,  nor  yet  for  swell  society  women,  but  you'd  never  take  them 
for  gipsies,  and  you'll  never  see  them  sitting  in  poor  seats.  Why  should 
they""'  They  have  the  money  to  buy  good  ones,  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
you,  and  they  come  by  it  as  honestly;  more  honestly  if  your  newspapers 
tell  the  truth  about  the  way  some  of  your  multi-millionaires  have  made 
their  wealth. 

Proud  or  the  Moxky  They  Earn. 

"Yes,  we  get  most  of  our  money  dealing  in  horses  and  telling 
fortunes.  Need  we  be  ashamed  of  that?  Why  should  we  be?  Of 
course  not. 

"We  buy  our  horses  or  trade  for  them  so  as  to  make  money  if  we  can. 
of  course;  but  your  business  men  do  all  their  buying  and  selling  on  the 
pame  plan.     If  they  didn't  they'd  all  fail  soon  enough. 

"Our  men  often  buy  their  horses  down  town  in  the  big  city  horse 
markets,  the  same  as  any  other  dealers,  who  furnish  the  farmers  with 
horses.  As  we  live  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  some  other  horse  dealers,  we 
know  that  our  profits  can  be  less;  so  we  can  undersell  such  dealers.  If 
we  couldn't,  we  couldn't  live,  of  course. 

"We're  a  good  deal  like  other  folks,  after  all,  and  we  know  the 
world  a  good  deal  better  than  some.  We  have  seen  most  of  this  country 
as  it  really  is,  and  not  in  glimpses,  as  you  see  it  when  you  travel  on  fast 
railroad  trains.  We  have  traveled  pretty  well  over  England,  too.  and  not 
one  in  ten  of  von  Americans  who  travel  knows  it  as  well  as  we.  Do  we 
call  ourselves  English?  No,  nor  Americans,  either;  just  gipsies:  some 
of  us  were  born  on  that  side  of  the  water  and  .some  on  this,  and  we  think 
we  are  good  citizens  on  either  side. 

Tii  !•:>!■.  ( '.i I'M K-  auk  Episcop  \u  \\s. 
"!)on'i    yon   suppose   we'd  be  in  trouble  with  the  law  if  we   weren't 
fairlv  decent?     I   do.  and  \o;i  know  it.     We  have  to  be  more  careful  oi 
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the  "appearance  of  evil'  than  most  people;  folks  arc  so  prejudiced  against 

the  gipsies. 


A  Wagon  Wandering  Gipsy  Queen. 

"We  in  this  camp  all  believe  in  the  established  Church — yon  call  it 
the  Episcopal  Church.  We  often  attend  services  and  we  always  drop 
our  goad  money  into  the  contribution  box,  too;  and  if  you  inquire  about 
us  \  >u'U  find  our  standing  with  the  Church  isn't  so  had." 
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All  this  the  comely,  middle-aged  gipsy  woman  said  substantially,  if 
somewhat  disjointedly,  not  to  the  writer,  but  to  the  tactful  woman 
photographer  whose  camera  is  responsible  for  the  pictures  accompany- 
ing this  article ;  but,  as  if  remembering  herself,  the  gipsy  became  sud- 
denly silent  when  the  question  of  her  possible  Romany  origin  came  up. 

Xo  doubt  this  gipsy  woman  put  her  side  of  the  question  as  favor- 
ably as  it  would  bear,  but  despite  the  bad  reputation  often  deservedly 
borne  by  these  wagon- wandering  children  of  rest,  the  gipsies  who  hover 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis  are  entitled  to  a  degree  of  con- 
sideration at  least. 

These  gipsies  are  by  no  means  the  only  church-going  members  of 
their  race. 

Thomas  Williams,  famous  in  Connecticut  for  many  years  as  "Prince 
of  the  Gipsies,"  was  a  Methodist,  and  all  his  tribe  were  Methodists,  too; 
when  he  died  ten  years  ago  his  funeral  services  were  attended  at  his 
East  Hartford  home  by  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  McVey,  and  the 
"Prince's"  gipsy  followers  in  attendance  were  as  decorous  as  those  who 
attend  most  funerals. 

"Sibbie,  the  Queen  of  the  Gipsies,"  who  died  at  Shrewsbury  and 
was  buried  near  Plainfield,  in  New  Jersey,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago, 
was  of  the  Episcopal  faith,  like  those  who  have  been  making  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  their  home  this  year.  The  funeral  services  over 
her  remains  were  read  by  the  Rev.  E.  Vicars  Stevenson,  an  Episcopal 
rector.  A  thoughtless  outsider  who  commented  unfeelingly  on  the  fact 
that  the  mourners  wore  their  ordinary  gay-colored  clothes  at  the  funeral 
was  rebuked  by  one  of  the  tribe  who  overheard  the  slur. 

"We  mourn,  in  our  hearts,  not  with  our  clothes."  said  the  Romany 
woman    with  dignity. 

Williams,  "Prince  of  the:  Gipsiks." 

The  Connecticut  gipsy  "Prince,"  Thomas  Williams,  was  possibly 
the  most  picturesque  of  his  blood  who  has  ever  been  in  this  country.  He 
roamed  the  United  States  the  better  part  of  forty-four  years,  with  his 
headquarters  in  Connecticut,  first  at  New  Haven  and  later  near  East 
Hartford,  where  he  had  a  house  "like  other  folks."  which  he  occupied, 
sometimes  for  months  together,  and  lie  died  in  his  bed,  when  he  came 
t<    die.  as  most  of  us  do. 
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But   Thomas   Williams   lived   the  gipsy  life  just   the   same.      Every 

spring  he  started  out.  not  to  leave  the  road  till  late  in  the  fall,  and  some 
years  he  went  far  South,  remaining  out  all  winter.  He  was  probably  the 
richest  gipsy  that  has  ever  lived  in  the  United  States.  His  savings  bank 
accounts,  well  distributed  over  Xew  England,  are  said  to  have  footed 
up  more  than  Sioo.ooo,  and  his  caravan,  of  which  his  own  truly  palatial 


A  Camp  of  Gipsies  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 


wagon  was  the  great  attraction,  was  '"as  gorgeous  as  a  circus  parade,"  as 
old-timers  among  the  Connecticut  fanners  will  still  tell   you. 

This  wagon  was  really  a  marvel.  It  was.  in  truth,  nothing  less  than 
a  triumphal  chariot.  His  parade  was  genuinely  imposing,  with  that 
great  chromatic  and  golden  van  in  the  lead,  himself  sometimes  proudly 
perched  aloft  on  the  driver's  scat,  sometimes  lolling  comfortably  within. 
Six  sleek  and  handsome  horses,  trapped  out  in  gaudy,  costly  harness, 
hauled  the  chariot,  and  behind  it  followed  always  a  train  of  vans  adorned 
more  gorgeously  than  any  but  the  most  splendid  circus  wagon-  ever 
built.      Behind    the   vans   always    followed   a   train    of   horses,    not    wind- 
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broken,  knock-kneed,  spavined  brutes,  but  well-fed.  high-spirited  nags, 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  such  as  would  be  a  credit  to  any  first-class  horse 
dealer  in  the  land. 

The  Prince's  Word  as  Good  as  His  Bond. 

"Prince  Williams'  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond."  is  the  way  the 
Connecticut  tanners  used  to  express  their  opinion  of  this  gipsy  monarch's 
honesty  during  his  life,  and  he  was  personally  very  popular. 

The  Prince's  splendor  madness  was  full  of  method.  He  knew  full 
well  the  value  of  a  caravan  so  gorgeous  as  to  make  the  villagers  and 
farmers  break  out  in  spontaneous  "Gees"  and  "Gollys"  and  "Wal,  I 
swannys"  when  it  passed.  Nothing,  he  was  completely  persuaded, 
would  bring  business  to  him  so  fast  as  a  first-class  show  for  eyes 
that  rarely  saw  any  splendor  which  he  didn't  provide  to  feast  upon.  And 
nothing,  he  understood  quite  as  well,  could  hold  his  trade  so  that  he 
could  camp  at  the  same  cross  roads  year  after  year  and  always  be  wel- 
come, except  the  deserved  reputation  of  a  fair  trader.  He  had  it  all 
right,  and  there  were  many  besides  his  gipsy  followers  who  mourned 
his  death  when  it  came.' 

Prince  Williams'  camps  were  different  from  most  gipsy  communi- 
ties, inasmuch  as  they_  were  ruled  by  men.  Almost  universally  among 
the  Romanv  folk  the  supreme  personality  is  a  woman,  and  she  is  known 
as  "Queen." 

At  the  camp  in  the  Bronx  the  other  day,  the  men,  in  evidence  when 
first  the  lady  with  the  camera  begged  a  chance  to  photograph  the  outfit, 
refused  at  first,  but  when  the  women  appeared  they  listened  more  favor- 
ably  to  the  appeal  and  granted  it  despite  all  masculine  protests.  In  the 
course  of  her  stay  at  the  camp  the  photographer  noticed  that  whichever 
of  the  women  was  present  assumed  the  royal  title  whenever  a  party  of 
sightseers  demanded  to  meet  the  "Queen." 

That,  the  photographer  was  assured  later,  was  only  a  "trick  of  the 
trade,''  necessary  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  fortunes  told,  a  sort  of  business  white  lie.  excusable  on  the  ground 
that  at  the  worst  it  did  no  harm  to  the  visitors  and  brought  many  dimes, 
quarters  and,  halt's  into  the  coffers  of  the  camp. 

In  Hungary,  where,  whatever  may  be  the  gipsies'  origin,  they  have 
come    nearer    settling   down    than    elsewhere,    they    play    most    wonderful 
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music,  music  so  wonderful  that  Liszt  was  entranced  and  appreciably 
influenced  by  it.  Here  as  in  England  music  seems  to  be  a  decadent  art 
among  them:  in  fact,  the  gipsies  arc  musical  only  where  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  musical. 

They  Travel  North  and  South. 

The  gipsies  to  whom  Xew  York  city  is  the  center  of  attraction  travel 
north  and  south,  from  northern  Canada  to  Mexico,  following  the  coast 
more  or  less  closely,  but  they  do  little  cross  country  wandering. 

They  are  nearly  all  of  English-  origin,  though,  no  doubt,  of  more  or 
5S     aire  genuine  Romany  extraction.    Their  family  names  are  British — 
Evans.  Stanley.  Lovell.  Riley — the  "Queen,"  who  died  last  year  in  Xew 
Jersey  was  a  Riley — and  the  like. 

Last  year  a  band  of  seventy-live  Russian  gipsies,  which  came  here 
by  ship,  was  deported  by  the  Immigration  Bureau  as  not  likely  to  be  good 
citizens.  During  their  detention  at  Ellis  Island  they  were  visited  by  half 
a  dozen  of  their  own  blood  from  Xew  York,  and  while  the  latter  could 
speak  no  Russian  and  the  gipsies  could  speak  no  English,  they  were  able 
to  get  along  fairly  well  together  through  the  use  of  the  Romany  jargon. 
The  would-be  immigrants  expected  to  meet  one  Antoine  Mitchell,  whom 
they  believed  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  American  Gipsiedom,  but  he 
could  not  be  found. 

The  present  gipsy  fondness  for  the  theatre  is  supposed  to  date  back 
to  the  days  of  the  gipsy  play,  "The  Romany  Rye."  a  great  success  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  To  give  verisimilitude  to  the  piece  a  little  gipsy 
girl,  Marie  Lovell,  was  engaged  to  appear  nightly  upon  the  stage.  She 
was  a  picture  of  childish  beaut}',  of  an  almost  elfin  type,  and  a  great 
attraction.  When  she  grew  up  she  left  her  father's  camp  to  elope  with  a 
young  man  belonging  to  a  rival,  less  respectable  gipsy  community,  and 
for  years  "Chief"  Lovell.  Marie's  father,  ottered  a  price  for  the  young 
man  "dead  or  alive." 

(Copyright.  1005.  by  E.  C.  Parcells.) 


V\  hat  we  need  is  not  a  new  compass  every  year,  but  a  new  deter- 
mination to  steer  straight  by  the  old  compass,  which  is  the  word  of 
God  in  Christ. — Henry  I  'an  Dyke. 
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Autumn  Leaves. 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 
Acting  Dean  of  the  Forclham  University  Medical  School  and  Consnlting 
Physician  to  Sanitorimn  Gabriels. 

Asked  to  contribute  to  Forest  Leaves,  1  can  think  of  nothing  but 
the  beauties  of  your  Autumn  Leaves  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  touched 
by  the  frost  they  put  on  all  their  beauties  just  before  they  are  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  wind  for  a  little  brief  respite  of  restful  life  on  the 
bosom  of  Mother  Earth  as  they  finally  turn  to  the  dust  in  which  they 
shall  be  known  no  more.  As  I  think  of  them  I  am  reminded  of  some  of 
the  pretty  flying  leaves  of  our  American  poets,  much  more  of  them 
destined  to  a  brief  career  than  perhaps  most  of  us  would  like  to  think, 
yet  some  of  them  sure  to  have  many  years  of  pleasure-giving  influence 
over  coming  generations  of  Americans. 

There  is  one  of  our  American  poets  who  is  not  nearly  so  well  known 
by  his  brother  Catholics  as  by  *  those  outside  of  the  Faith  whose  pages 
I  like  to  turn  at  this  thoughtful  season  of  the  year.  His  little  poems  are 
like  the  Autumn  Leaves  in  many  ways.  They  have  the  beauty  of  finish, 
with  supreme  simplicity,  that  only  nature  is  able  to  give  to  her  good 
productions.  As  the  Autumn  Leaves  in  their  brilliant  tints  can  only 
come  after  the  chill  in  the  air  has  brought  its  wondrous  pictorial  power, 
so  I  have  an  idea  that  only  the  disillusionments  of  life  could  have 
brought  to  Father  Tabb  the  sadly  beautiful  thoughts  he  knows  so  well 
how  to  express  in  a  few  short  lines.  He  himself  has  written  almost 
magically  of  the  leaves  and  their  ways,  and  from  what  I  know  of  the 
forests  around  St.  Charles  College,  where  he  lives,  he  has  evidently  been 
a  deep  student  of  their  ways  and  knows  their  beauties  through  and 
through.  How  many  of  the  charms  of  leaf  life  are  condensed  into  the 
following  sextet: 

TRANSFIGURED. 

Throughout  the  livelong  summer  day 
The  Leaf  and  twinborn  Shadow  play 

Till  Leaf  to  Shadow  fade  : 
Then,  hidden  for  a  season  brief, 
They  dream  till  Shadow  turn  to  Leaf 

As  Leaf  was  turned  to  Shade. 
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The  same  condensation  and  concentration  of  thought  are  to  be  found 

in  many  other  of  these  marvelous  little  poems,  which  seem  to  take  on 
new  meanings  at  almost  every  reading,  yet  are  so  simple  that  one  is  fain 
to  wonder  how  they  have  rhyme  and  rhythm  and  metre,  yet  expressed 
in  English  so  direct  that  it  seems  as  though  there  has  been  no  labor  at 
all  in  writing  them  and  the  words  have  somehow   flowed  naturallv  into 


verse.     It  is  the  very  acme  of  art,  yet  with  the  art  so  well  concealed  as 
scarcely  to  be  at  all  discernible. 

TO  A  DYIXG  BABE. 
O  Bubble,  break!  All  heaven  thou  hast 

Unsullied  in  thy  heart ! 
Ere  Time  its  shadow  on  thee  cast. 

Love  calls  thee  to  depart. 

Any  subject  that  Father  Tabb  touches  falls  naturally  into  poetry  for 
him,  with  such  ease  that  it  is  a  mystery  how  it  is  done  and  the  file  can 
nowhere  be  recognized.      Even  complex   social  questions  become  just  as 
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simple  Autumn  leaves,  apparently  meant  only  for  charming  prettiness 
yet  containing,  like  them,  a  little  of  the-  mystery  of  life  and  death.  I 
know  nothing  in  English,  nor  for  that  matter  in  any  other  language,  that 
has  so  much  thought  with  regard  to  life  and  its  meaning  as  Father 
Tabbs'  little  quatrain  on  "Fame,"  which  seems  to  be  a  simple  sentence 
written  on  a  hackneyed  theme,  without  any  particular  care,  vet  is  so  full 
of  thought  as  to  invite  many  a  rereading. 

FAME. 
Their  noonday  never  knows 

What  names  immortal  are; 
Tis  night  alone  that  shows 

How  star  surpasseth  star. 

Almost  the  same  thing  is  t<  >  be  said  of  that  other  quatrain,  which 
sums  tip  so  well  one  of  the  persistently  urgent  problems  of  modern  life, 
It  uses  no  arguments,  and  only  touches  a  phase  or  two  of  life,  yet  with 
such  supremacy  of  art  that  at  the  end  the  whole  subject  has  been 
Illuminated  with  a  thoroughness  chat  startles  one  like  a  flash  of  strong 
light  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 

WOMAN. 

Shall  she  come  down,  and  on  our  level  stand? 

Nay;  God  forbid  it!     May  a  mother's  eyes — 
Love's  earliest  home,  the  heaven  of  Babyland — 
Forever  bend  above  us  as  we  rise. 
These  Autumn  leaves  of  American  poetry — the  products  of  life  and 
growth  durine  a  fruitful  summer,  touched  to  beauty  by  the  seriousness 
of  the  thought  of  significance  of   life   with   eternity   just   beyond   it — are 
well  worth  attention. 


Stick  to  your  aim!  Ihe  mongrel's  hold  will  slip. 

But  only  crow-bars  loose  the  bull-dog's  lip; 

Small  as  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never  yields 

Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields. — Holmes. 
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The  New  Day  of  the  Housetop. 

"When  thou  buildest  a  new  house,  thou  shalt  make  a  battlement  to 
the  roof  round  about :  lest  blood  be  shed  in  thy  house,  and  thou  be  guilty, 
if  any  cue  slip  and  fall  down  headlong." 

So  Moses  commanded:  and  among  the  Oriental  peoples  none  under- 
stood better  the  varied  and  beneficial  uses  to  which  the  roof  could  be  put 
than  the  Jews  of  Biblical  times.  To  them  the  roof  was  much  more  than 
a  shelter  from  the  weather,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  especially 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  reveals. 

But  while  we  of  the  West  have  long  been  told  in  church  and  Sunday 
school  of  the  ways  in  which  the  jews  of  old  utilized  their  roofs,  we 
systematically  neglected  our  own  roofs  until  within  the  last  few  years  the 
overcrowded  conditions  of  our  large  cities  literally  drove  us  to  them  in 
sheer  desperation.  Then  we  experienced  an  agreeable  surprise — we 
found  that  our  housetops  afforded  similar  opportunities  for  benefit  that 
the  ancient  Jews  so  regularly  reaped  from  theirs. 

Thus  it  has  happened  this  Summer  that  in  such  cities  of  Xew  York. 
Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  the  roof  is  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  persons  in  various  ways.  But  though  latter- 
da}'  ingenuity  has  made  the  roof  far  more  attractive  than  it  probably  ever 
was  among  the  Jews,  still  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  to  whatever  use  we 
have  put  the  roof,  we  are  simply  following,  broadly  speaking,  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  people  that  Moses  led  to  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land. 


THE  ROOF  AS  A  PLEASURE  CENTER. 

"Now  the  house  was  full  of  men  and  women  and  all  the  princes  of 
the  Philistines  were  there.  Moreover  about  three  thousand  persons  of 
both  sexes,  from  the  roof  and  the  higher  part  oi  the  houses,  were  behold- 
ing Samson's  play." 

"In  the  meantime  it  happened  that  David  arose  from  his  bed  after 
noon,  and  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  King's  house." 

The  chief  auxiliary  use  to  which  the  roof  was  put  in  Biblical  days 
was  that  of  recreation  and  pleasure;  today  the  principal  supplementary 
use  to  which  the  roof  has  been  put  in  our  over-crowded  cities  is  that  of 
recreation  and  pleasure. 
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In  those  days  the  roof  was  almost  wholly  sought  at  evening-tide  that 
the  cool  breezes  of  that  time  of  day  might  be  enjoyed  and  the  fetid  air 
from  the  passageways  which  served  as  streets  temporarily  escaped. 
Today  the  roof  is  still  sought  largely  at  night;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
shunned  by  day. 

All  day  long  the  children  of  the  slums  romp  upon  the  broad,  screened- 
in  roofs  of  school  buildings,  and  on  not  a  few  of  them  they  gather  in 
vacation  school  and  seek  instruction  of  an  entertaining  nature  from 
teachers  who  understand  all  about  the  growing  of  flowers,  the  building 
of  wonderful  things  out  of  kindergarten  blocks,  and  other  equally  amaz- 
ing things. 

All  day  long  the  much-arrayed  small  boys  and  girls  of  shopping- 
crazed  women  dig  in  the  sand  piles,  paddle  in  the  miniature  lakes,  find 
delight  in  the  swings  and  tents,  and  toss  about  the  toys  provided  for  them 
upon  the  roofs  of  big  retail  stores.  The  enterprising  proprietors,  follow- 
ing the  Biblical  injunction,  have  made  battlements  (or  what  serve  the 
same  purpose)  for  their  roofs,  that  none  of  the  children  may  "fall  down 
headlong,"  and,  in  addition,  nurses  are  provided,  free  of  cost  to  the 
mothers,  to  keep  watchful  eyes  on  the  children  and  maintain  peace  among 
them. 

Indeed,  so  favorably  do  many  city  mothers  look  upon  these  depart- 
ment store  playgrounds  that,  even  when  they  have  no  shopping  to  do, 
they  take  their  boys  and  girls  to  these  roofs  and  leave  them  there  for  the 
day.  while  they  themselves  go  calling  on  friends  or  spend  a  restful  eight 
hours  or  so  in  quiet  homes. 

Many  children,  who  are  not  able  to  gain  admission  to  a  vacation  roof 
school,  or  a  department  store  playground,  find  their  pleasure  upon  the 
loofs  of  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  Looking  out  of  his  office  window 
the  other  day,  a  man  beheld  upon  a  flathouse  roof  three  little  girls  taking 
turns  swinging  in  a  rope  swung  suspended  from  one  of  the  several  iron 
bars  over  which  the  wreekly  washings  of  the  tenants  are  hung  to  dry. 
They  had  their  dolls  with  them,  and  when  they  tired  of  swinging,  they 
sought  the  shade  of  a  chimney,  and  there,  seated  on  a  bit  of  carpet, 
played  house  with  all  the  abandon  of  carefree  childhood.  And  all  the 
time  the  breezes  were  fanning  their  cheeks  and  tossing  their  hair:  while 
in  the  street,  where  were  hundreds  of  children,  scarcely  a  breath  of  air 
was  stirring  and  childhood  did  not  seem  happy  at  all. 
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When  night  conies,  those  school  house  roofs  that  are  fitted  up  as 
playgrounds  become  places  for  open-air  municipal  band  concerts;  the 
club  and  hotel  roof  restaurants  do  an  even  more  rushing  business ;  and 
the  various  vaudeville  roof  gardens,  charging  all  the  way  from  twenty- 
live  cents  to  two  dollars  admission,  color  the  sky  directly  overhead  with 
the  glow  of  thousands  of  incandescent  bulbs.  These  electrical  displays 
far  outstrip  the  lighting  effects  of  the  hotel  roof  restaurants,  where  the 
aim  is  not  to  satisfy  the  eye  so  much  as  to  please  the  stomach  with  sum- 
mery viands,  while  the  upper  currents  gently  fan  the  overheated  brow. 

At  night,  too,  not  only  do  whole  families  of  the  poor  climb  to  the 
roofs  of  their  tenements,  there  to  remain  till  morning;  dwellers  in  fash- 
ionable apartment  houses  seek  their  vine-rimmed  housetops  and  sit 
chatting  and  dozing  under  cover  of  the  stars  until  late  into  the  night. 

More  recently  the  occupants  of  single  dwelling  houses  have  caught 
the  fever  for  taking  a  whiff  of  fresh  and  invigorating  air  upon  their 
housetops,  and  in  the  residential  sections  of  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Boston  and  Chicago,  many  private  roof  gardens  have  sprung  into 
existence. 

These  gardens  naturalh  display  the  individual  tastes  of  their  respec- 
tive owners.  Some  are  veritable  bowers  of  blooms;  others  are  given  over 
to  non-flowering  vines,  trained  over  trellises;  some  have  awning-  over- 
head; some  artistically  arranged  cosy  corners;  rattan  furniture  is  pre- 
ferred to  benches.  Upon  not  a  few  roofs  swings  for  the  children  have 
been  suspended  from  rods  extended  from  chimney  to  chimney  ;  and  here 
and  there  is  found  a  garden  provided  with  cots  and  hammocks,  in  which 
the  owner's  family  sleep  on  very  hot  nights,  privacy  being  secured  by 
screens  and  sometimes  by  boxes  of  shrubbery  mounted  upon  roller-  and 
thus  easily  shifted  about. 

"Now  the  house  was  full  of  men  and  women,  and  all  the  princes 
of  the  Philistines  were  there.  Moreover  about  three  thousand  persons 
of  both  sexes  from  the  root  and  the  higher  part  of  the  house,  were  behold- 
ing Samson's  play." 

Upon  the  roofs  of  theaters  these  Summer  nights  are  several  thousand 
of  men  and  women,  that  behold  while  vaudeville  artists  crack  joke-,  sing 
topical  songs,  and  do  acrobatics.  And  many  other  thousands  seels  the 
housetops,  not  for  entertainment,  but  simply  Eor  the  ease  of  body  and 
mind  that  can  be  found  upon  them,  because  ni  the  starlit  sky  overhead 
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and  air  untainted  by  the  stuffiness  of  dark  rooms  and  litterstrewn  thor- 
i  oighfares. 

THE  BUSINESSES  OF  THE  ROOF. 

As  in  the  olden  days,  the  roofs  of  cities  are  coming  to  be  used  for 

many  serious  purposes,  as  well  as  for  pleasure. 

On  Mondays  thousands  of  roofs — miles  of  roofs — hold  family  wash- 
ings. Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  the  sections  given  over  to  tenements 
and  apartments,  but  down  town,  where  the  skyscraper  is  omnipresent,  the 
janitor's  wife  hangs  out  the  wash  in  the  early  morning  upon  the  roof  of 
the  mammoth  structure,  and  takes  it  in  for  ironing  around  noonday,  when 
brokers  and  bank  clerk.-  and  men  of  affairs  generally  are  preparing  to 
sally  forth  to  their  clubs  and  favorite  restaurants  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
lunch. 

Through  the  week  the  housewife  finds  the  roof  a  convenient  place 
upon  which  to  have  her  rugs  and  carpets  beaten,  clothing  aired  prepara- 
tory to  putting  it  away  in  camphor,  and  for  cleaning  gloves,  lace-like 
>hirt  waists  and  other  delicate  articles  of  wearing  apparel  with  such 
dangerous  stuff  as  gasoline.  In  domestic  economy,  the  roof  has  come  to 
play  an  important  part :  and  it  has  made  no  longer  necessary  the  posses- 
sion of  a  back  yard  for  the  smooth  running  of  the  household  machinery. 

Then,  too,  as  the  astrologer  of  old  surveyed  the  heavens  through  his 
crude  instruments  from  the  roof  top,  so  today  the  Weather  Bureau  has 
stations  upon  the  roofs  of  tail  buildings,  for  the  better  ascertainment  of 
weather  conditions.  \\ 'ireless  telegraph  stations  have  also  been  erected 
upon  the  tops  of  skyscrapers;  and  in  each  seaport  town  of  any  consider- 
able size,  the  Xaval  Observatory  maintains  a  lime  ball  upon  some  roof 
tor  furnishing  mariners  the  correct  time;  the  bail  automatically  dropping 
from  the  top  of  a  steel  tower  at  the  noon  hour. 

Upon  many  a  tenement  housetop  all  soit>  of  petty  businesses  are 
carried  on,  one  of  the  widest-spread  being  that  of  breeding  fancy  pigeons, 
for  which  there  is  a  steady  sale  among  such  foreigners  as  Italian-  and 
Jews  from  eastern  Europe.  Tenement-house  inspectors  in  New  York  have 
discovered  the  existence  of  more  than  one  good-sized  thriving  hennery 
upon  tenement  roofs;  they  say  that  house-top  tailor  shops  are  also  num- 
erous on  tlie  East  Side,  and  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  an 
Italian  peddler  to  put  hi-  green  bananas  upon  the  roof  to  ripen,  one  of  his 
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children  acting  as  guard  during  the  day  time,  the  fruit  being  removed 
to  the  owner's  stuffy  two  or  three  rooms  at  nightfall. 

Owners  of  office  buildings  secure  more  rentable  space  by  placing  the 
janitor's  work  shop  in  a  shed  upon  the  roof;  and  permits  have  been  taken 
out  from  time  to  time  for  the  erection  of  glass  houses  upon  roofs,  to  be 
occupied  by  artists  and  photographers  as  studios. 

A  goodly  portion  of  the  roof  of  a  certain  skyscraper  in  New  York  is 
covered  by  a  great  wooden  barracks,  in  which  a  well-known  printing 
house  has  its  headquarters.  This  company  desired  to  lease  a  portion  of 
a  floor  in  this  building,  as  the  building's  owner  makes  a  specialty  of 
generating  electrical  power  for  running  the  printing  presses  of  tenants. 
But  the  floors  were  already  occupied,  and  would  be  for  several  years  to 
come  under  the  terms  of  the  leases,  so  up  to  the  roof  went  the  company, 
rather  than  seek  quarters  farther  removed  from  the  power  necessary  for 
the  running  of  their  twenty-five  presses. 

And,  of  course,  when  the  modern  roof  is  considered  from  the  busi- 
ness standpoint,  the  vaudeville  roof  garden,  the  roof  restaurant  and  the 
department  store  roof  playground  must  be  seriously  considered.  In  the 
average  instance,  each  represents  an  outlay  of  money  running  up  into  the 
thousands.  Not  a  particularly  np-to-date  roof  restaurant  in  an  Eastern 
city  cost  eight  thousand  dollars  to  fit  up  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  asserted 
by  the  owners  of  metropolitan  roof  gardens  that  their  expenses  this  year 
in  putting  their  various  enterprises  in  shipshape  for  the  Summer  totaled 
something  over  a  million  dollars.  This  may  or  may  not  be  too 
high  a  figure ;  at  any  rate,  the  eve  convinces  that  the  outlay  has  amounted 
to  a  pretty  penny,  in  order  to  secure  the  extremely  bizarre,  not  to  say 
unique  treatments  that  mark  the  vaudeville  roof  gardens  this  season. 

In  all  good  things  give  the  eye  and  ear  the  full  scope,  for  they  let 
into  the  mind.  Restrain  the  tongue,  for  it  is  a  spender;  few  people  have 
repented  them  of  silence — Bishop  Hull. 

Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  appearances.  Wisdom  is  oftentimes 
nearer  when  we  stoop  than  we  soar. — Aurelius. — Wadszvorth. 
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The  greatest  offense  a  mortal  can  commit  against  his  own  manhood 
and  against  the  human  race,  is  to  exalt  his  lower  nature  above  his 
higher,  letting  his  life  be  dominated  bv  desire  rather  than  by  duty. — B.  U. 


It  s  Too  Bad  He's  Only  Birch-bark. 
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When  Forgiveness  Came. 

By   Allen   Allison. 

URNEY  leaned  against  the  cushions  of  the  sofa  in  the  smoker 
and  puffed  at  his  cigar.  It  was  the  first  he  had  had  in  six 
weeks,  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  declared,  that 
first  night  in  eamp,  that  nothing  could  equal  a  briar  pipe  for 
sweetness. 

Then  that  dinner  at  the  noon  stop ;   none  of  your  ash- 
coated  meat,  but  real  cooked  food.     Now  he  was  rushing 
along,  and  by  the  time  the  lights  were  lit  the  roar  of  the  city 
would  be  in  his  ears — pleasant  music  after  the  stillness  of 
the  woods.     Altogether  he  was  glad  that  he  had  cut  his  vacation  short. 

Of  course  he  was  sorry  that  his  sudden  return  was  due  to  his  quarrel 
with  Ray,  but  Ray  Powell  was  such  an  impossibly  independent  young 
woman.  On  the  whole  he  was  glad  of  the  quarrel.  He  was  quite  certain 
of  that. 

He  was  quite  certain.,  but  for  all  that,  his  cigar  had  lost  its  flav<  r  and 
was  guttering  down  one  side  in  a  way  no  good  cigar  should  do.  and  there 
was  in  his  nostrils,  in  place  of  the  heavy  fumes  of  the  leaf,  the  soft  odor  of 
the  pine.     It  was  as  if  the  voice  of  the  woods  called  to  him. 

He  could  see  Ray's  pleading  face  as  he  left  her  last  night.  It  had 
been  only  a  trifle  over  which  they  had  quarreled.  She  had  insisted  upon 
going  on  the  lake  in  a  canoe,  and  he,  mindful  of  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind 
that  swept  its  surface,  had  declared  that  she  must  not  do  so  without  one 
of  the  guides. 

She  had  announced  her  ability  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  he.  in  a 
Midden  burst  of  passion,  had  retorted  that  in  that  case  he  supposed  his 
presence  in  camp  to  be  more  than  useless,  and  had  gone  away  to  arrange 
for  a  return  to  town  in   the  morning. 

They  bad  come  around  by  the  road,  necessitating  an  early  start,  and 
be  bad  not  seen  her.  Mow  it  seemed  that  on  the  balmy  breath  of  the 
woods  was  borne  her  voice  calling  to  him  to  return. 

For  a  moment  he  puffed  rapidly  at  his  cigar,  then,  with  sudden  deter- 
mination, be  thing  it  out  of  the  window  and  went  into  the  chair  car.  They 
were  slowing  up  for  a  station,  and  be  could  catch  the  tip-train  in  about  an 
Ik  >ur. 
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It  seemed  more  than  an  hour  before  the  other  train  came  thundering 
along,  for  as  he  paced  the  narrow  platform  fie -'"seemed  to  hear  Ray's 
voice  now  tinged  with  a  note  of  terror.  He  was  certain  that  something 
had  happened,  and  he  was  miles  away. 

It  was  almost  dusk  when  the  train  pulled  into  the  station  at  which 
he  had  embarked  that  morning,  and  he  could  scarcely  wait  to  stow  his 
traps  with  the  ticket  agent  and  arrange  for  a  boat  in  which  to  row  across 
to  camp. 

It  took  only  a  few  minutes,  but  not  until  his  hack  bent  to  the  oar- 
did  he  feel  content.  It  was  a  light  skiff,  but  he  was  cramped  from  the 
tram,  and  the  hard  work  at  the  (Kirs  tired  him  and  calmed  his  spirit  some- 
what.    Suddenly  the  boat  struck  an  object  in  the  water. 

With  a  start  he  sprang  up  to  see  what  it  was.  and  with  a  cry  of 
horror  he  stumbled  forward  to  the  bow.  It  was  the  little  birck-bark 
canoe  Ray  had  coaxed  the  guides  to  build  for  her  :  the  very  canoe  over 
which  the  quarrel  had  started.  Xow  it  was  floating  upside  down  with  a 
jagged  rent  in  its  bottom. 

Almost  fearfully  he  righted  it,  and,  fastening  the  canoe  to  the  stern 
of  his  skitf,  he  made  the  oarlocks  smoke  with  the  power  and  speed  he 
put  into  his  stroke. 

'1  he  camp  was  across  the  lake  from  the  station,  and  a  small  island 
lay  between.  He  was  so  engrossed  with  his  thoughts  that  he  forgot  the 
island  until  the  keel  of  the  skiff  grated  upon  the  sandy  beach. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  turned  to  confront  Ray.  She  was  still  in 
the  little  white  dress  she  had  worn  the  evening  before,  but  the  garments 
were  not  water  soaked,  and  the  fluffy  hair,  forming  an  aureole  about  her 
piquant  face,  showed  no  sign  of  wetting. 

He  wondered  vaguely  as  he  stared  dumbly  at  the  figure  if  drowned 
persons,  when  they  returned  to  earth,  showed  no  sign  of  their  experiences. 
It  was  the  girl  who  broke  the  silence. 

"'I  knew  you  would  come."  she  laughed,  "I've  been  calling  you  all 
day." 

"Didn't  you  know  I  had  gone  home?"  he  asked. 

"Did  you?"  she  asked  in  surprise.  "I  slipped  run  before  the  rest  of 
the  people  were  awake,  and  came  out  for  a  paddle.  I  beached  here  to 
look  for  berries,  and  when  I  came  to  look  for  the  canoe  it  had  been 
blown  off  and  was  floating,  most  provokingly,  just  out  of  reach. 
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"I  tried  to  make  it  come  back  by  throwing  rocks  out  beyond  it  to 
make  a  ripple,  but  instead  I  struck  the  boat,  and  it  turned  over,  and  a 
wind  came  up  and  blew  it  away,"  she  added,  looking  at  him  provokingly. 
'"And,  please,  Howard,  I  have  not  had  my  breakfast  yet,  and  it's  long 
after  supper  time." 

"And  it  is  really  you?"  he  demanded.  "1  thought,  when  I  saw  tin. 
canoe,  that  what  I  feared  had  come  to  pass:  that  you  had  been  drowned." 

"Don't  scold,"  she  pleaded.  "I  know  it  was  wrong;  but  I  wanted 
to  show  you  that  I  could  take  care  of  myself,  and — " 

"And  you  could  not,"  he  finished.  "I  hope  that  after  this  you  will 
let  someone  go  with  you." 

"Did  you  go  away?"  she  asked,  abruptly  changing  the  subject. 

"Yes ;  I  thought  I  was  of  no  use  here." 

"And  I  kept  calling  to  you  all  day.    I  thought  you  were  still  in  camp." 

"I  heard  you  on  the  train,"  he  explained.  "1  heard  you  calling,  and 
I  got  off  and  took  the  up  train  back  again.  I  was  just  rowing  over  to 
camp." 

"I  suppose  we  will  find  no  one  there,"  she  said.  "They  art-  all  out 
looking  for  me.  You  see,  I  told  them  I  was  going  to  climb  Mount  Tom, 
so  no  one  thought  of  the  lake.  I  knew  you  would,  that's  why  I  called 
you." 

"Is  that  the  only  reason?"  he  demanded. 

She  held  up  her  hand.  "Please  don't  ask  me  that  now,"  she  pleaded. 
"I  am  so  miserable." 

In  silence  Gurney  rowed  toward  the  shore.  There  were  little  points 
of  light  along  the  beach;  a  jack  was  burning  in  the  bow  of  one  of  the 
boats,  and  Ray  gave  a  little  cry. 

"They  are  just  starting  out  to  search  the  lake,"  she  exclaimed.  "Hail 
them  and  tell  them  you  have  me." 

In  the  excitement  that  followed  there  was  no  time  for  tender 
passages,  but  late  that  evening  Gurney  sat  on  the  shore,  smoking  his 
lately  despised  pipe,  and  watching  the  ripples  breaking  the  silven  path 
way  of  the  moon.  From  one  of  the  tents  crept  a  little  figure  in  a  gre\ 
dressing  gown.  She  snuggled  down  beside  Gurney  and  took  his  hand 
in  hers,  resting  it  against  her  cheek. 

"It  was  awfully  srood  of  you.  dear,  to  come  when  T  called."  she  said. 
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softly.     "I  am  so  sorry  to  have  made  all  the  trouble.     Will  you  forgive 
me — just  this  once?" 

"It  is  I  who  need  forgiveness,"  he  cried.  "I  should  not  have  left 
you." 

"Well,"  she  suggested,  glad  that  the  moon  parti}-  hid  her  blushes, 
"If  you'll  ask  me  to  marry  you  I'll  say  'yes,'  and  then  you  may  order  me 
about,  and  I'll  be  as  meek." 

Gurney  bent  and  kissed  the  upturned  lips — but  he  had  his  own  ideas 
about  the  meekness. 

(Copyright,    1905,  by  P.  C.  Eastment.  i 
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When  We  Two  Go  Fishing. 


If  nothing  more  than  purpose  is  thy  power 

Thy  purpose  firm  is  equal  to  the  deed: 

Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allow. 

Does  well,  aets  nobly;  angels  could  not  do  more. —  Edward  Young. 
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Indian  Place-Names  in  the  Adirondack*. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-yore.  Mr.  J. 
Dynely  Prince  contributes  some  interesting-  information  concerning  names 
of  Indian  origin  in  the  Adirondack  region.  The  range  and  region,  he 
says,  takes  it  names  from  a  well-known  Mohawk  word,  "Ratirontaks" — 


the  i  and  o  in  this  are  long — meaning  "those  who  eat  trees."  This  term 
is  now,  in  common  use  among  the  Caughnawaga  Indians  to  denote  the 
Algonquin  tribe.  The  Algonquins  used  to  hunt  extensively  in  the 
Adirondack  region  and  the  Mohawk  tribe  of  Iroquois,  who  used  also  to 
range  through  the  same  territory,  named  it  after  the  former.  The  name 
"Ratirondaks"  or  Woodeaters  was  applied  to  the  Algonquins  because 
they  were  forest  Indians,  in  distinction  from  the  Iroquois,  who  called 
themselves  "Ratinonsionni" — meaning  "those  who  build  cabins."  As  the 
Algonquins  and   Iroquois  were  always  at   war.   the   word   "Ratirondak" 
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may  have  been  and  probably  was  a  term  of  opprobrium,  as  used  by  the 

laitcr.  According  to  old  Mitchell  statistics,  now  about  ninety  years  old, 
the  well-known  Indian  guide,  and  father  of  guides  in  the  Adirondacks — 
Saranac  is  an  Anglicized  from  the  Abenaki's  word  "S'nhalonek,"  mean- 
ing "Entrance  of  a  river  into  a  lake."  This  same  word  appears  in 
Laurant's  "Abenaki  and  English  Dialogues,"  as  the  native  name  fur  the 
>pot  n<:>w  called  Pittsburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saranac.  Some 
Abenakis,  however,  derive  the  word  Saranac  from  the  Abenaki  word 
"Saknak."  meaning  "Sumac1!  buds;"  but  Mr.  Prince  deem-  this  to  be 
di  ubtfuk 

According  to  Mitchell  Statistics,  the  Abenaki  name  of  Racquette 
Lake  was  "Papolpogamak."  meaning  "full  of  bays."  and  the  Indian  name 
of  Tupper  Lake  was  "Paskangamak."  meaning  side  or  branch  lake.  Long 
Lake  was  "Kwenogamak,"  meaning  long  lake.  The  name  for  Mount 
Marcy  was  "Wawobadenik,"  meaning  white  mountain.  The  same  word 
was  applied  by  the  Abenakis  to  the  White  Mountains  in  Xew  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Prince  quoted  from  Sabattis  the  Abenaki  names  of  various  Adiron- 
dak  lake-,  with  these  signfications  :  and  in  his  closing-  paragraph  he  notes 
that  the  Mohawk  name  "Na-ha-sa-ne,"  which  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  has 
adopted  for  his  Adirondack  preserve,  means  "that  is  so."  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  a  word  meaning  beaver,  as  has  been  popularly  supposed. 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

There  is  the  whole  storv  of  life  in  a  leaf.  The  bud,  the  tender  shojt 
and  the  full  growth — then  the  flush  of  decay  and  the  fall  to  earth.  But 
the  tree  is  still  the  tree,  and  the  storv  is  repeated  when  the  spring  breezes 
play  among  the  groves. 

So  to  forest  Leaves,  our  magazine  which  in  its  life  stories  never  for- 
gets the  greatest,  of  a  life  bevond  life,  comes  no  message  of  despair  in  the 
Adirondack  autumn.  The  gaunt  branches  point  to  the  skies,  the  home  of 
sun  and  cloud,  like  prophetic  fingers.  The  shriveled  leaves,  as  if  laving 
themselves  down  to  sleep  through  the  winter  night,  curl  up  like  tired 
children  upon  the  warm  bosom  of  Mother  Earth. 

It  is  not  the  decav  in  nature,  but  the  plenitude  of  God  in  it,  that 
excites  our  wonder.  The  skeletons  of  the  forest  will  be  robed  again  in  the 
mantles  of  green.  The  surrender  of  autumn  is  not  the  spendthrift's 
largess,  but  a  giving  that  it  mav  be  given  again. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  forest  leaves  of  autumn:  uThere  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth."  What  if  that  lesson  should  so  appeal  to 
some  reader  that  there  might  be  a  falling  of  the  leaves  of  bounty  upon 
Sanatorium  Gabriels,  like  vear's-end  missives  from  some  liberal  soul  that 
shall  be  made  fat  : 
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Nothing  is  so  commonplace  as  to  wish  to  be  remarkable.  Fame 
usually  comes  to  those  who  are  thinking  about  something  else,  very 
rarely  to  those  who  say  to  themselves,  "Go  to,  now,  let  us  be  a  celebrated 
individual!"' — 0.  W.  Holmes, 
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Boland's  Christmas  Wooing, 


By   EPES  WINTHHOP  SARGeNT. 


IM  BOLAXD  stared  fixedly  at  the  rusty  spur  on  his  right 
boot.  What  he  saw  was  not  a  bit  of  steel,  streaked  with 
brown,  but  a  well-shaped  head  crowned  with  soft 
brown  hair,  resting  on  a  broad  masculine  shoulder  claid  in 
a  blue-flannel  shirt  that  needed  brushing-. 

What  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  make  this  pleasing  vision  a 
reality.  What  he  did  do  was  to  clear  his  throat  loudly  and 
remark : 

"You  might  use  a  cactus.  You  could  stick  the  candles 
right  on  the  spines  and  hang  the  presents  the  same  way.  You  just  say 
the  word  and  I'll  have  the  finest  big  fellow  within  ten  miles." 
The  brown  head  was  shaken  slowly,  almost  despairingly. 
''That  would  not  be  a  real  Christmas  tree,"  demurred  Alice  Sloane, 
"even  though  it  would  be  appropriate  to  Arizona,  with  sage  brush  for 
decorations  instead  of  evergreens,  but — " 

The  little  sob  which  punctured  this  remark  sent  the  rusty  spur  digging 
deep  into  the  alkali  dust.  Jim's  great  sinewy  hand  crept  perilously  close 
to  the  bowed  head,  then  came  back  to  his  side  with  a  jerk. 

"There,  don't  cry,"  he  muttered  thickly.  "I  know  how  you  feel.  I 
just  remember  how  we  kids  used  to  look  forward  to  Christmas.  Why, 
I  used  to  begin  going  to  Sunday  school  'long  'bout  September,  so  they'd 
be  sure  to  know  me  when  Christmas  came  'round." 

Alice  shook  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes  and  tried  to  smile. 
"Of  course,  it  must  seem  very  silly  to  you  all,"  she  apologized.  "I 
understood  when  I  came  out  here  that  everything  would  be  so — so  differ- 
ent, but  I  did  not  realize  how  really  dreadful  and  lonesome  it  could  be 
until  I  began  to  plan  for  a  Christmas  without  ;•  tree,  a  turkey,  a  mince 
pie  or  anything  Christmas-y !  Do  you  know,  I  begin  to  understand  why 
women  go  crazy  or  die  of  sheer  homesickness  way  out  here  in  the  desert?" 
Roland  straightened  up  suddenly  and  Ins  shoulders  went  back  with 
the  peculiar  motion  which  always  held  a  warning  for  his  subordinates. 
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"I'll  rustle  a  Christmas  tree  or  bust!'' 

"Aunt  Alice — " 

The  girl  turned  sharply  and  hurried  back  to  the  house.  Boland 
turned  in  the  other  direction  and  entered  the  corral. 

Here  was  something  quite  beyond  his  reasoning.  Alice  Sloane  had 
come  to  her  brother's  aid  without  hesitation,  leaving  her  comfortable 
Virginia  home  to  take  up  the  burden  her  sister-in-law  had  dropped  in 
the  house  on  the  great  E.  Z.  sheep  ranch.  It  had  not  been  a  burden  of 
drudgery,  but  of  lonliness  and  self-sacrifice.  There  were  servants,  such 
as  they  were,  in  plenty  to  do  the  rough  work,  but  Alice  had  had  no  com- 
panionship save  that  of  her  brother,  who  had  turned  strangely  morose 
since  his  wife's  death,  and  the  three  children,  mere  babies  they  were, 
too.  Alice  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  children  back  East  with 
her,  but  Sloane  had  doggedly  insisted  upon  having  his  offsprings  with 
him,  though  he  seemed  to  take  no  pleasure  in  their  companionship  and 
seldom  caressed  or  even  spoke  to  them.  Quietly  the  girl  had  lifted  this 
burden,  the  one  break  in  her  monotonous  life  being  her  long  horseback 
rides,  when  every  man  about  the  place  had  been  ready  to  fight  to  act  as 
her  escort,  for  in  those  days  the  Apache  was  a  factor. 

Silent  Jim  Boland  had  gradually  come  to  combine  this  escort  duty 
with  his  work  as  foreman  of  the  ranch,  and  so  it  was  to  him  that  Alice 
had  come  with  her  pretty  feminine  grief.  Boland  remembered  vaguely 
that  all  Southerners  made  a  jolly  lot  of  Christmas,  but  whatever  the  cause 
of  her  grief  he  felt  a  mad,  reckless  desire  to  assuage  it.  And  the  desire 
quickly  led  to  a  determination. 

That  night  at  supper  Sloane  swallowed  his  coffee  in  ominous  silence. 
Alice  waited  for  the  explosion  which  she  knew  must  follow  this  prepara- 
tion for  hostilities. 

"Well,  where  in  time  d'ye  suppose  Boiand's  gone?     Rode  off  like 

h this  noon,  leaving  word  he  was  going  after  a  Christmas  tree.   Nice 

excuse  that  is  for  going  to  Tucson  or  Denver  on  a  bat.  Last  time  he  went 
to  Denver  he  blew  in  all  his  savings  and  was  no  good  for  three  weeks 
after  he  got  back.  It's  a  fine  time  to  celebrate  Christmas  or  anything  else, 
with  the  greasers  getting  ugly  down  on  the  San  Mateo  an'  Apaches 
grumbling  to  the  west.  By  heavens,  I've  a  mind  to  give  him  his  walking 
papers  when  he  comes  back — only  he's  the  best  foreman  in  southen  Ari- 
zona, confound  him!" 
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Alice  walked  to  the  window  and  pressed  her  hot  face  to  the  cooler 
glass. 

At  the  phrase  "going  for  a  Christmas  tree"  her  heart  had  beaten  with 
something  more  than  pleased  surprise.  When  Boland  had  promised  her 
that  morning  to  "rustle  a  tree  or  bust,"  she  had  thought  it  only  a  care- 
less promise,  such  as  any  man  would  make  to  check  the  now  of  a  woman's 
tears.  And  with  the  thought  that  he  really  meant  it  had  come  a  feeling 
too  sweet  to  describe.  The  great,  silent  chap  who  had  followed  her  every 
movement  with  adoring  eyes,  who  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways  had  tried 
to  ease  her  intolerable  position  m  her  brother's  household,  had.  even  with- 
out her  knowledge,  found  a  place  in  her  heart. 

This  realization  came  to  her  with  overwhelming  force  when  her 
brother  had  foretold  the  probable  result  of  Jim's  trip  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  terrible  waste.  She  stared  out  into  the  moonless  night,  hating 
herself  for  having  allowed  her  heart  to  stray  in  the  direction  of  a  man  who 
saved  only  to  spend  in  one  great  carouse,  man  who  could  pity  her  in  one 
breath  and  leave  her  to  her  unutterable  lonelmess  in  the  next.  She  hated 
him  !     She  hated  him ! 

And  all  the  time  Boland  was  standing  with  the  solitary  railway 
official  at  the  nearest  railway  station,  fifty  miles  away,  waiting  for  the 
tram  to  bear  him  north. 

:f:  ;>:  ^c  ;k  ^;  •%.  >k 

Denver  was  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  but  it  offered  a  better  field 
for  Christmas  shopping  than  Tucson,  and  Jim  Boland  had  said  to  himself 
that  having  bolted,  he  wouldn't  stop  till  he  was  winded.  So  to  Denver 
he  went,  with  his  roll  in  his  pocket,  and  a  wise  eye  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  games  that  cost,  and  the  bunco  steerer,  who  has  his  own  way  of 
celebrating  the  holiday  season. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  turkey,  a  noble  twelve-pound  bird. 
There  was  celery,  too,  and  all  the  fixings  that  should  go  with  it.  even 
cranberries  at  fifty  cents  a  quart.  He  tipped  a  waitress  at  the  hotel  to 
join  him  on  the  shopping  excursions  and  make  sure  that  nothing  was 
overlooked.  He  picked  up  a  plentiful  supply  of  toys  and  spangled  tree 
ornaments  and  reading  matter,  then,  with  a  thumping  heart,  he  went  into 
the  leading  jewelry  store.  He  was  rather  taken  aback  when  the  clerk 
demanded  the  size  of  the  ring  he  wanted,  and  in  the  end  he  took  three, 
assured  that  one  of  the  trio  would  fit.     He  had  two  trunks     and     excess 
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baggage  to  pay  when  he  headed  for  home,  and  he  settled  himself  in  the 
smoker,  congratulating  himself  upon  the  cleverness  of  the  trunk  idea. 
The  express  company  had  refused  to  guarantee  immediate  shipment  of 
the  numerous  packages  he  offered,  but  as  his  personal  baggage  he  was 
sure  that  the  things  would  arrive  as  quickly  as  he  did.  It  had  been  merely 
a  question  of  tips  to  have  the  tree  passed  as  his  baggage. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  stepped  off  the  train  at  the  siding  nearest  the 
E.  Z.  ranch  that  he  met  his  first  obstacle.  Cassidy,  the  station  agent, 
grinned  when  he  saw  the  two  trunks. 

"Getting  ready  to  travel  around  the  world?"  he  asked. 

"No,  just  to  the  ranch,"  was  the  easy  rejoinder.  "I  guess  I  can 
navigate  that." 

"Safer  to  make  the  other  trip,"  cautioned  the  agent.  "The  Apaches 
are  out  again." 

"They  generally  go  north,"  was  Jim's  quiet  response.  "I  guess  they 
won't  look  to  me  for  their  Christmas  dinner." 

"South  this  trip.  There's  a  band  of  about  a  dozen,  and  they  have 
been  off  the  reservation  ever  since  you  left  the  other  day.  Have  a  good 
time?" 

"Fine,"  was  the  absent-minded  rejoinder.  "Where  can  I  get  a 
wagon  ?" 

"You  can't  get  one,"  was  the  surprised  response.  "You  aren't  going 
to  try  to  reach  the  ranch,  are  you?" 

"Sure,"  was  the  lazy  reply.  "You  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  wait 
for  a  few  pesky  Indians  to  be  rounded  up,  did  you?" 

"You'd  be  a  fool  to  make  a  try,"  was  the  ungracious  comment. 
"What's  more,  there  isn't  a  man  in  town  who  would  rent  out  his  wagon 
with  the  chance  of  having  it  captured." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  said  Jim,  and  lie  swung  across  the  street. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  drove  up  to  the  platform  with  a  double  team  of 
mules  hitched  to  a  heavy,  springless  wagon. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  Hank  Peters  was  fool  enough  to 
rent  you  that  team?"  demanded  the  agent. 

"No,"  was  Jim's  easy  rejoinder.  "It  seems  that  Hank  foolishly  shares 
your  ideas.  He  thinks  that  there  is  some  risk,  so  I  bought  the  outfit. 
Give  me  a  lift. 
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Cassidy  helped  him  place  the  trunks  and  tree  in  the  wagon  and 
volunteered  the  loan  of  a  rifle.  Boland  looked  dubiously  at  the  proffered 
weapon  for  a  moment,  then  reached  out  his  hand. 

"I  guess  I  might  as  well  take  it,"  he  said  quiely.  "If  I  do  have  a 
mix-up,  I  guess  there'll  be  plenty  of  use  for  both  yours  and  mine." 

He  laid  the  weapon  in  the  front  of  the  wagon  bed  alongside  his  own, 
and  with  a  call  tc  his  team  he  started  off. 

The  trail  ran  forty  miles  due  south,  then  branched  off  toward  the 
southwest.  For  a  short  distance  there  was  always  a  house  in  sight,  but 
he  soon  passed  beyond  the  settlements  and  the  afternoon  sun  beat  down 
on  the  faintly  marked  trail  and  the  sea  of  yellowish  sand,  cut  into  here  and 
there  by  small  water  courses,  but  for  the  most  part  level  and  gleaming, 
save  where,  here  and  there,  a  cactus  raised  its  head  above  the  brush. 

He  had  covered  some  thirty  miles  before  he  saw  the  least  suspicious 
sign,  and  then  it  was  merely  a  single  horseman  who  showed  for  a  moment 
against  the  eastern  sky  and  then  dropped  from  view. 

Boland's  pulse  beat  a  trifle  more  rapidly  as  he  reached  under  the 
seat  to  make  sure  that  the  guns  were  handy  and  loaded,  then  he  urged 
his  team  along  and  anxii  »usly  watched  the  western  sky. 

It  was  not  at  all  probable  that  the  attack  would  come,  if  at  all,  before 
sunset.  They  might  imagine  that  he  would  camp  for  the  night  and  that 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  hold  them  off  until  the  moon  rose. 

As  the  sun  slowly  sank  to  rest  in  its  bed  of  clouds  Boland  drew  his 
team  up  at  a  small  water  hole  and  made  preparations  for  dinner  after 
having  cared  for  the  mules. 

They  had  done  good  work  through  the  afternoon,  but  they  still  had 
twenty-five  miles  to  go,  and  he  must  do  it  tonight  if  the  Indians  would 
let  him  get  through.  It  was  Christmas  Eve  and  he  must  be  there  in  the 
morning. 

It  was  no  use  to  attempt  concealment,  so  he  made  a  roaring  fire  and 
soon  had  the  bacon  sizzling  in  the  pan  while  he  got  out  the  crackers  from 
the  wagon.  After  supper  he  had  a  smoke,  and  rot  until  the  white  clouds 
glistened  in  the  moonlight  did  he  make  any  move  toward  resuming  his 
journey. 

The  mules  had  profited  by  their  rest  and  the)  swung  along  the  trail 
at  a  smart  pace,  while  Boland  turned  in  his  seat  to  observe  all  points  of 
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the  compass  and  only  occasionally  looked  forward  to  assure  himself  that 
the  faithful  animals  were  holding  to  his  trail 

He  had  gone  almost  five  miles  when,  with  a  yell,  the  little  band  of 
Indians  came  tearing  down  upon  him.  He  lashed  the  mules  into  a  gallop 
and  swung  about  on  the  seat.  The  moment  the  Indians  came  within  gun- 
shot he  began  to  pump  lead  into  them  and  with  a  shout  the  leader  reeled 
in  the  saddle. 

The  others,  without  stopping  to  pick  up  the  injured  man,  veered  to 
the  right,  and  began  to  circle  Jim's  outfit. 

Their  ponies  were  fresh,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  ride  along  just 
out  of  reach  of  bullets,  clinging  to  the  sides  of  their  horses  as  they  bore 
in  for  a  shot. 

Boland  argued  that  they  probably  needed  more  horses,  and  he  headed 
his  own  team  directly  at  them,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  not  shoot  save 
as  a  last  resort. 

That  his  theory  was  correct  was  evident  from  their  actions,  for 
their  bullets  were  all  directed  at  the  driver,  and  more  than  once  Jim  felc 
the  "wind"  of  a  bullet  as  it  sped  past  his  head.  Once  or  twice  one  of  the 
Indians  came  close  enough  to  offer  a  target,  and  with  a  spiteful  report 
Jim's  rifle  would  speed  a  bullet  on  its  way.  One  of  these  hit  a  horse, 
which  went  down  with  its  rider,  and  neither  rose,  from  which  Jim  argued 
that  the  horse  had  fallen  upon  the  Apache. 

That  left  but  fourteen  of  the  original  band,  and  now  they  began  to 
grow  more  daring.  Some  five  miles  had  been  covered,  and  they  were 
narrowing  the  circle,  finding  protection  from  his  shots  behind  the  bodies  of 
their  horses.  Boland  dropped  a  second  horse,  which  cut  the  attackers 
down  to  thirteen ;  but  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  shoot  straight  from  a 
wagon  that  is  moving  five  miles  an  hour,  with  the  mules  galloping  wildly, 
urged  on  by  the  noise  of  the  shooting. 

Boland  noticed  this  and  checked  them.  If  they  kept  to  this  pace  he 
never  could  make  the  ranch  by  morning.     The  chances  were  slim  at  best. 

He  might,  perhaps,  shake  off  his  pursuers,  but  he  could  not  hope 
to  come  within  reach  of  the  ranch  before  the  fight  was  over,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Quivering  with  fright,  the  team  came  to  a  standstill,  and  Jim  threw 
himself  flat  in  the  wagon  box.  It  offered  some  slight  protection,  at  any 
rate  and  now  he  had  the  advantage,   in  that  he  was  at  rest  while  the 
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Indians  kept  up  their  continuous  circling,  ever  drawing  nearer,  save  when 
a  shot  from  Jim's  rifle  tumbled  a  horse  and  the  rider  dropped  out. 
Boland  knew  that  these  dismounted  braves  would  make  an  attempt  to 
creep  up  to  the  wagon  under  cover  of  the  disturbance  their  companions 
made,  so  he  kept  a  sharp  lookout  on  all  sides.  Two  of  them  he  detected 
in  time  to  put  a  bullet  through  them,  but  a  third  came  near  enough  to 
plant  a  bullet  in  his  arm  while  he  was  watching  another  wicked  looking 
body  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wagon. 

Jim  dropped  with  the  shock  of  the  impact,  but  as  the  Indian  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  started  toward  the  wagon  he  rose  up  again  with  the  other 
rifle  in  his  grasp,  and  with  the  blood  streaming  from  his  elbow  he  checked 
his  opponent's  rush. 

He  knew  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  they  gained  the  ad- 
vantage. He  did  not  dare  stop  to  dress  his  wound.  He  could  only  tie  a 
handkerchief  about  it  and  check  the  flow  of  blood  as  best  he  might. 

The  circle  was  growing  smaller  now,  and  he  could  hear  a  thud  as  an 
occasional  bullet  struck  the  side  of  the  wagon.  One  of  the  mules  had 
been  dropped,  and  the  others  stood  trembling,  unable  to  get  away  from 
their  dead  fellow. 

There  were  still  a  dozen  cartridges  left  in  his  belt,  and,  though  he 
was  too  weak  from  loss  of  blood  to  do  much,  he  propped  himself  against 
one  of  the  trunks  and  fired  whenever  the  deadly  weakness  lifted  for  a 
moment.  The  periods  of  strength  became  less  and  less  frequent,  until  at 
last  the  gun  dropped  from  his  nerveless  hand  and  fell  with  a  crash  to  the 
bed  of  the  wagon.  The  Indians  were  so  close  now  he  could  see  the  fringe 
on  their  garments,  and,  as  he  wavered,  they  seemed  to  detect  his  condi- 
tion, and  realize  that  their  quarry  was  almost  within  their  grasp.  Then, 
with  the  sound  of  music  ringing  in  his  ears,  Jim  toppled  over. 

When  he  came  to  there  was  a  terrific  pressure  on  his  injured  arm. 
A  smell  of  drugs  was  all  around,  and  a  man  in  a  blue  uniform  was  bending 
over  him.  With  a  faint  smile,  he  wondered  at  the  vividness  of  the  appari- 
tion. It  was  only  natural  that  in  delirium  he  should  imagine  that  the 
soldiers  had  come,  but  he  did  not  suppose  that  when  people  dreamed  they 
saw  things  so  clearly.  Then  the  vision  began  working  over  his  shoulder, 
which  felt  curiously  numb,  and  his  parched  lips  formed  themselves  to  ask 
a  question.  There  issued  forth  only  a  sharp  exhalation,  that  caused  the 
man  in  blue  to  look  up. 
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"Pain  wake  you  up?"  he  asked  cheerfully.  "It  isn't  as  bad  as  it 
feels — just  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  neck." 

"Did  they  pink  me  there,  too?"  Jim  asked  in  surprise.  "I  thought  it 
was  just  my  arm." 

"Got  you  twice,"  laughed  the  surgeon.  "Then  we  came  along  in  time 
to  save  you." 

"I  heard  music  just  before  I  went  down  and  out,"  Jim  muttered 
wonderingly.  "I  guess  it  must  have  been  the  bugles.  Thought  it  was  old 
Gabe  with  his  trumpet." 

"I  reckon  Gabriel  won't  make  a  call  on  you  with  these  wounds," 
laughed  the  surgeon.     "You'll  be  all  right  in  a  week  or  ten  days." 

"Are  the  mules  dead?"  asked  Jim  anxiously. 

"Only  one,"  was  the  reply.     Jim  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"That's  lucky,"  he  said  softly.  "I've  got  to  be  getting  on.  I'm  play- 
ing a  sort  of  Arizona  Santa  Claus  with  mules  instead  of  reindeer.  I 
guess  I'm  too  late  for  the  chimney  part  already.'' 

"Where  do  you  go?"  asked  the  surgeon.     "Sloane's?" 

"Same  place,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

The  surgeon  called  one  of  the  men  guarding  the  prisoners  wounded 
by  Boland.  Together  they  rearranged  the  team  so  that  the  single  horse 
was  in  front,  then  they  boosted  Boland  to  the  seat. 

"Take  this  brandy  in  case  you  need  it,"  he  advised,  "and  tell  Sloane 
that  we'll  be  along  after  a  while.  I  think  it  is  safe  for  you  to  make  the 
trip  and  we  shall  be  held  here  until  after  sunrise.  The  rest  of  the  boys 
won't  be  back  much  before  then." 

Jim  started  at  good  speed,  but  the  sun  was  three  hours  high  before 
he  turned  into  the  home  corral  and  some  of  the  astonished  men  came 
running  up  to  help  him  from  his  seat.  He  brusquely  waved  them  aside 
with  his  uninjured  arm. 

Alice  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  ranch  house  as  he  drove  by 
and  the  youngsters  came  tearing  across  to  the  corral,  with  the  girl  slowdy 
following. 

With  quick  sympathy  she  took  charge  of  the  injured  man  and  led 
him  toward  the  house. 

"What  made  you  take  such  chances  as  you  did?"  she  asked  sharply. 
""Didn't  you  know  that  the  Indians  were  off  the  reservation?" 

"I  had  some  things  for  Christmas,"  he  explained  with  a  feeble  smile, 
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"and  J  did  not  want  to  be  too  late.  There's  a  tree  and  a  turkey  and  some 
mince  pies  and — oh,  I  guess  there's  everything  in  there  you  want." 

He  felt  big  and  awkward  and  foolish.  Clearly  she  thought  him  fool- 
hardy to  make  the  trip  after  being  warned. 

"I  reckon  I'd  better  be  turning  in,"  he  said  huskily.  The  children 
were  clambering  into  the  wagon. 

"Not  until  I  thank  you,''  Alice  said  softly. 

Jim  reached  awkward  fingers  into  his  waistcoat  pocket.  He  felt  more 
dizzv  than  when  under  the  surgeon's  hands.  "Keep  the  one  of  these  that 
fits,  will  you  ?"  he  said  simply.  "It  was  nervy  of  me,  but  I  kind  of  thought 
that  perhaps — I'm  not  such  a  bad  fellow  in  my  way — and —  They're  the 
real  things — diamonds." 

The  men  were  leading  away  the  mules.  With  flushed  cheeks  she 
slipped  on  the  ring  that  best  fitted  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand  and 
clasped  his  injured  arm  tenderly. 

"Jim,"  she  said  softly.  "I  did  not  need  the  turkey  and  tree  to  induce 
me  to  accept  this.     Oh,  I  ought  to  have  known  all  the  time!" 

"Honest?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"You  did  care  for  me  in  spite  of  all  the  other  chaps  back  in  Vir- 
ginia ?" 

"Yes,"  she  smiled..    "Only  for  you." 

"Next  year,"  he  said  jubilantly,  "we'll  go  back  East  on  our  honey- 
moon, and  have  a  real  Christmas  with  snow.  You  won't  mind,  will  you, 
if  our  honeymoon  is  a  year  late?" 
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On  Christmas  night,  when  all  was  clone, 

And  Sallie,  tired  out  with  fun, 

Went  climbing  up  her  bedroom  stair 

She  found  three  queer  guests  waiting  there. 

They  smiled  and  bowed  and  said  :  "My  dear, 

We're  resolutions  for  next  year. 

We  heard  you  don't  know  us  at  all 

And  so  we  make  this  early  call." 

The  tallest  one  held  out  his  hand 

And  said,  "I'm  'Thank  you.'    Understand? 

And  if  you  do  not  use  me  right 

I'll  pull  your  bed  clothes  off  at  night." 

"And  I  am  'Please.'  "  the  small  one  said. 

And  I  will  sit  upon  your  head 

If  in  the  new  year  you  should  dare 

To  ask  for  things  unless  I'm  there." 

The  third  one  said,  in  accents  mild., 

"By  nature  I  am  like  a  child. 

But  it  enrages  me  when  you 

Answer  your  ma  the  way  you  do. 

Hereafter.  Sallie,  don't  you  dare 

To  make  reply  unless  I'm  there  ! 

Promise  to  use.  'Yes,  ma'am'  next  year 

Or  I  will  fill  your  soul  with  fear." 

Then  Sallie,  trembling,  said:  "All  right! 

I'll  use  vol  all  after  tonight." 
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The  Irish  Bachelor 

By  Thos.  Augustin  Daly. 

Here,  fur  yer  pity  or  scorn,  I'm  presintm'  ye 

Jerry  McGlone. 
Trustin'  the  life  of  him  will  be  previntin'  ye 

Marrin'  yer  own. 
Think  of  a  face  wid  a  permanint  fixture  of 
Looks  that  are  always  sug-gistin'  a  mixture  of 
Limmons  an'  vinegar.     There !  yeVe  a  pixture  of 

Jerry  McGlone. 

Faix,  there  is  nothin'  but  sourest  gloom  in  this 

Jerry  McGlone. 
Chris'mas  joy,  anny  joy,  niver  finds  room  in  this 

Crayture  of  stone. 
Cynical  gloom  is  the  boast  an"  the  pride  of  him, 
An'  if  a  laugh  iver  did  pierce  the  hide  of  him, 
Faix,  I  belave  'twould  immajiate,  inside  of  him, 
.  Change  to  a  groan. 

Whisht!  now,  an'  listen.     I'll  tell  ye  the  throuble  wid 

Jerry  McGlone. 
He  preferred  single  life  rather  than  double  wid 

Molly  Malone. 
Think  of  it !    Think  of  an  Irishman  tarrying' 
While  there's  a  purty  girl  wishful  fur  marryin' ! 
Arrah  !  no  wonder  the  divils  are  harry  in' 

Jerry  McGlone. 

Ah  !  but  there's  few  o'  the  race  but  would  scorn  to  be 

Jerry  McGlone. 
Shure,  we  all  know  that  a  Celt  is  not  born  to  be 

Livm'  alone. 
O!  but  we're  grateful  (I  spake  for  the  laity) 
Grateful  fur  women  the  bountiful  Deity 
Dowers  wid  beauty  an'  virtue  an'  gaiety. 

All  for  our  own ! 
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How  Candor  Won  a  Boy   His  Start. 

ILLY  JONES  was  fifteen  when  he  set  about  his  first  job. 
Previous  to  that  time  he  had  earned  several  dollars  a  week 
by  selling  copies  of  his  town's  evening  newspapers  after 
school.  But  not  in  the  usual  way,  on  the  streets.  When  he 
learned  that  a  newsboy  had  got  a  leg  cut  off  by  " hopping" 
on  a  moving  train  at  the  town  depot,  in  order  to  make  a 
sale,  and  that  as  a  result  all  newsboys  had  been  forbidden  to 
enter  station  or  trains  thereafter,  he  sought  out  the  road's 
superintendent. 
"Mr.  Johnson,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  sell  papers  to  passengers  here  in 
the  station  and  on  the  trains." 

"No,  sir,  you  can't,"  was  the  officials  brief  and  energetic  reply. 
"Don't  you  know  I've  just  kicked  out  all  newsboys  on  account  of  the 
accident?" 

"Yes,  but  see  here;  I'll  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I'll  not  hop 
on  or  off  a  moving  train  if  you'll  let  me  sell.  And,  Mr.  Johnson,  people 
when  they  travel  want  to  read ;  they've  got  to  pass  the  time  some  way. 
You'll  make  a  lot  of  your  passengers  mad  by  shutting  off  their  papers." 
The  superintendent  looked  at  the  boy — he  was  then  twelve — in  aston- 
ishment. 

"I  guess  you're  right,  sonny.  Well,  go  ahead  and  sell — on  your 
honor  not  to  get  on  or  off  a  moving  train." 

For  three  years  Billy  Jones  enjoyed  a  monopoly  by  reason  of  his 
ever  constant  solicitude  for  his  word  of  honor.  Then,  tiring  of  school 
and  having  won  his  parents'  permission  to  gc  to  work  in  earnest,  he  gave 
up  selling  papers. 

But  he  did  not  straightway  go  into  the  first  store  before  his  nose  and 
strike  the  "boss"  for  work.  His  idea  was  to  start  for  himself  in  New 
York.  He  went  to  the  leading  physician  of  the  town,  who  was  also 
something  of  a  local  politician  and  had  been  a  delegate  to  several  State 
conventions. 

"Doctor,"  he  asked,  "von  know  some  of  those  Tammany  fellows  in 
New  York,  don't  you?" 
The  doctor  nodded. 
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"Well,  I'm  going  to  look  for  a  job  in  New  York  and  I  want  you  to 
give  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Tammany  man." 

"Thought  you  were  a  Republican,  young  man?" 

"I  am,  but,  doctor,  Tammany's  the  thing  in  New  York,  isn't  it 
And  won't  a  Tammany  man  know  where  jobs  are  waiting  for  energetic 
chaps  ?" 

The  boy  got  his  letter.  A  day  or  two  later  he  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  When  the  latter  had  finished 
reading  it,  the  boy  spoke  up,  by  way  of  appendix. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  make  a  job  for  me  or  hunt  me  a  job.  Just  tell 
me  where  yon  think  a  job  may  be  found,  and  I'll  go  after  it." 

The  Tammany  man  thought  awhile  and  gave  the  boy  the  names  of 
two  or  three  firms.     One  chanced  to  be  that  of  a  publishing  house,  and 


as  it  was  nearest  at  hand  the  boy  soon  presented  himself  before  the 
manager. 

"I  am  looking  for  a  job  with  you,"  he  said  politely. 

"Well,  we're  in  need  of  just  the  right  sort  of  boy,"  was  the  reply. 
"Perhaps  you're  he.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  know  about  the  sort  of 
work  we  do  here?" 

For  an  instant  it  was  in  the  boy's  mind  to  engage  in  some  skillful 
equivocating;  but  something  inside  of  him  checked  him,  and,  looking  into 
the  man's  face,  he  said  earnestly : 

"Not  a  d thing." 

And  the  next  minute  he  felt  his  knees  shaking  under  him  over  the 
slip  of  the  tongue,  though  his  ears  told  him  that  the  man  was  saying: 

"You're  hired.     Start  to  work  tomorrow  morning'." 
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Three  months  later,  when  the  boy  received  his  first  summons  to  the 
manager's  office  and  stood  before  that  worthy  with  his  heart  suspiciously 
near  his  mouth,  he  was  asked : 

"Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  when  you  came  here  looking 
for  work,  and  I  asked  you  what  you  knew  about  the  business  ?" 

"Y-yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  somewhat  shamefacedly. 

"Well,  I  took  you  because  you  were  candor  itself,"  went  on  the 
manager.  "Every  boy  who  had  come  to  me  before  had  sworn  that  he 
knew  a  whole  lot  about  the  business,  but  not  one  of  them  did.  They  lied 
to  get  work.  You  didn't.  A  business  man  hates  a  lie  almost  as  much  as 
the  Lord  does.  During  the  six  months  you've  been  here  you've  continued 
to  be  candid ;  but,  I  am  glad  to  say,  you  seem  to  have  broken  your  habit 
of  swearing.  And,  by  the  way,  you  move  up  a  peg  next  Monday,  and 
so  does  your  salary. 

Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  control 

That  o'er  thee  swell  and  throng; 
They  will  condense  within  thy  soul, 

And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 

In  soft  luxurious  flow, 
Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done, 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Faith's  meanest  deed  more  favor  bears, 

Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed, 
Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers, 

Which  bloom  their  hour  and  fade. 

John  Henry  Newman. 

Sometimes  if  we  only  knew  how  the  other  fellow  felt  we  would  not 
be  angry  with  him. 

The  Chinese  have  an  excellent  proverb,  "Be  modest  in  speech,  but 
excel  in  action." — Mann. 
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A  Submarine  Forest. 

Wonders  of  the:  Offshore  Sierras,  A  Coast  Range  of  California. 

Along  the  great  blue  current  of  Japan  that  sweeps  down  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  is  strung  a  chain  of  islands.  They  are  the  summits  of  off- 
shore Sierras,  a  coast  range  of  California  that  has  been  partly  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea.  All  have  a  peculiar  beard,  or  protecting  growth  of 
weed,  that  constitutes  a  perfect  forest  about  them,  a  giant  seaweed  grow- 
ing in  water  sixty  or  more  feet  in  depth  and  forming  a  natural  wave 
break  and  a  home  for  countless  marine  animals.  The  vines  are  some- 
times ioo  feet  in  length,  vast  cables,  with  broad,  crimpled  leaves  of  a 
dark  olive  hue.  which  assume  graceful  shapes  in  the  tide. 

When  the  visitor  peers  down  into  the  turquoise  water  the  scene  is 
often  a  revelation.  A  new  world  is  opened  up  and  the  real  beauties  of 
oceanic  or  submarine  scenery  are  appreciated.  The  great  leaves  are 
carried  by  the  fitful  currents  that  sweep  these  islands  in  every  direction. 
Sometimes  they  are  extended  at  full  length  and  appear  like  a  horde  of 
green  snakes.  Again  they  lie  down  upon  the  surface,  listless  and  droop- 
ing, taking  myriads  of  shapes  and  forming  nooks  and  corners  of  great 
beauty. 

So  attractive  are  these  forests  that  what  is  known  as  the  water  glass 
has  been  elaborated  into  a  glass  bottomed  boat,  which  has  several  large 
plate  glass  windows  through  which  the  passengers  may  look  down  into 
the  kelp  forests  and  view  a  panorama  of  the  sea.  These  boats  range  in 
size  from  rowboats  to  sidewheel  steamers,  so  arranged  that  they  can  float 
over  the  forest  and  view  its  wonders  up  and  down  the  coast. 

— Chicago  News. 


Put  your  best  thought  into  your  work  and  it  will  endure. 

"Honesty!  why  that's  jes'  simply  doin5  th'  squar'  tiling  every  single 
time,  whether  t'other  fellow  sees  yon  or  not." — G.  E.  C. 

The  man  who  is  not  brave  enough  to  make  an  enemy  will  not  be 
brave  enough  to  make  a  friend — and  is  poor  stuff  anyway. 
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A  preacher  had  ordered  a  load  of  hay  from  one  of  his  parishioners. 
About  noon,  the  parishioner's  little  son  came  to  the  house  crying  lustily. 
On  being  asked  what  the  matter  was,  he  said  that  the  load  of  hay  had 
tipped  over  in  the  street.  The  preacher,  a  kindly  man,  assured  the  little 
fellow  that  it  was  nothing  serious,  and  asked  him  in  to  dinner. 

•'Pa  wouldn't  like  it,"  said  the  boy. 


L>iu  uie  preacher  assured  him  that  he  would  fix  it  all  right  with  his 
father,  and  urged  him  to  take  dinner  before  going  for  the  hay.     After 
dinner  the  bby  was  asked  if  he  were  not  glad  that  he  had  stayed. 
"Pa  won't  like  it,"  he  persisted. 

The  preacher,  unable  to  understand,  asked  the  boy  what  made  him 
, think  his  father  would  object. 

"Why,  you  see.  pa's  under  the  hay,"  explained  the  bow" 
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The  Christmas  Bells. 


T  was  so  cold  that,  the  snow  looked  blue  under  the  dark  sky- 
when  the  Bells  ran  swiftly  down  the  hard  road. 

There  were  five  of  them — Alary  and  Jimmie  and  the 
twins  and  Baby  Bell,  and  they  were  orphans  and  very  poor, 
and  it  was  the  day  before  Christmas. 

The  five  bells  stopped  in  front  of  a  big  house. 
"Now  sing","  said  Mary  Bell,  and  the  five  sweet  voices 
were  upraised : 

"Merry,  merry  Christmas  everywhere,  cheerily  it  ringeth 
through  the  air,"  sang  all  the  little  Bells,  with  red  noses  and  blue  fingers, 
as  they  stamped  their  feet  and  shivered  in  the  snow. 

The  door  of  the  big  house  opened  and  a  pompous  servant  came  out 
and  shook  his  finger  at  them.  "Go  away,"  he  said,  "go  away !  We  don't 
want  you  howling  around  here." 

"Oh !"  gasped  the  lettle  Bells,  and  away  they  flew,  with  Alary  Bell 
bringing  up  the  rear,  as  she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  for  she  was 
the  oldest,  and  at  home  there  was  nothing  to  eat  and  no  fire,  and  she 
didn't  know  what  they  would  do. 

They  sang  before  other  places  until  their  throats  were  sore,  but  every- 
one was  too  busy  or  too  selfish  to  listen ;  and  the  night  was  coming  on 
when  at  last  they  limped  into  the  grounds  of  a  dark  old  mansion  that 
stood  far  back  from  the  lonely  road. 

In  this  mansion  lived  a  Bachelor,  which  isn't  an  ogre,  although  it  is 
something  like  one,  for  bachelors  haven't  any  children  and  they  are  apt  to 
forget  that  they  were  ever  young,  and  sometimes  the}'  are  very  fierce. 

The  Bachelor  was  all  alone.  He  had  sent  his  servants  away  to  keep 
their  Christmas  at  their  homes,  and  he  was  in  the  loneliest  room  in  the 
lonely  house. 

The  Bells  sang  two  songs  before  he  moved. 

"Merry,  merry  Christmas,  everywhere,"  rang  out  the  young  voices. 
The  Bachelor  shivered  before  the  gray  ashes  of  his  dead  fire. 
"Go  away,"  he  murmured,  but  the  children   did  not  hear  him  and 
they  sang  on. 

"Go  away."  muttered  the  Bachelor,  a  second  time,  and  he  went  to 
the  window. 
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He  drew  back  the  curtain.  "Go  away,"  he  motioned. 
They  turned  to  go  out  of  the  gate,  but  when  they  reached  it  Baby 
Bell  stumbled  and  sat  down  and  then  she  cried,  and  the  other  four  cried — 
a  forlorn  little  group,  for  they  were  all  so  tired  and  cold  and  hungry  that 
they  didn't  care  what  happened. 

"Oh,  by  George,"  said  the  Bachelor  watching  them.  "By  George, 
they  are  nothing  but  babies !"  and  he  ran  downstairs  and  out  into  the 
snowy  path.     "What's  the  matter?"  he  demanded. 

"No  one  wants  to  hear  us  sing,"  sobbed  Baby  Bell. 
"Huh,"  said  the  Bachelor,  gruffly.     "I  do." 
"And  we're  cold,"  whimpered  the  Twins. 

But  Mary  just  looked  at  the  Bachelor  with  eyes  that  reminded  him 
of  days  of  long  ago,  and  suddenly  he  found  himself  holding  her  hand 
and  talking  eagerly. 

"Come  in,"  he  urged,  "where  it  is  warm,  and  sing  to  me  there." 
The  lonely  room  was  not  lonely  any  more  when  the  five  little  Bells 
stood  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  fire,  which  the  Bachelor  poked  into  blazing 
brightness.     They  sang  with  a  will,  and  the  Bachelor  clapped  his  hands, 
and  then  took  out  his  purse. 

''Here,"  he  said  to  Mary,  and  handed  her  a  dollar. 
But  Mary  shook  her  head.     "It  is  too  much,"  she  said.     "You  must 
give  us  a  penny  apiece  for  each  song,  for  that  is  all  that  it  is  worth.     We 
can't  sing  very  well.     And  we  are  not  beggars." 

"What  will  you  do  with  a  penny  apiece?"  asked  the  Bachelor,  looking 
into  her  earnest  eyes.    "One  for  each  song  will  be  fifteen  cents." 

"I  will  buy  five  cents'  worth  of  beans,  and  five  cents'  worth  of  pork 
and  five  cents'  worth  of  wood,"  said  wise  little  Mary,  "and  we  will  have 
bean  soup  tomorrow,  and  it  will  be  fine." 

"O — ooo-oooh,"  cried  all  the  little  Bells  joyfully,  "won't  it  be  good?" 
and  their  eyes  were  hungry. 

"By  George,"  said  the  Bachelor.  "By  George!  I  believe  you  are  half- 
starved." 

Then  lie  looked  at  Mary.     "Can  you  cook?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  indeed,"  cried  all  the  little  Bells. 

"I  need  a  cook,"  said  the  Bachelor,  with  twinkling  smiles.  "I  haven't 
any  one  to  cook  my  Christmas  dinner,  and  if  you  don't  take  pity  on  me,  I 
shall  have  nothing." 
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But  he  didn't  tell  her  that  he  had  intended  to  eat  at  the  club,  and  had 
sent  his  servants  away. 

"Shall  I  begin  now?"  asked  Mary,  eagerly.     "I  should  love  it." 

"1  haven't  anything  in  the  house,''  said  the  Bachelor.  ''But  there  is 
the  telephone." 

"Is  the  telephone  good  to  eat?"  asked  Baby  Bell. 

"No,"  said  the  Bachelor,  "but  it's  fine  to  talk  into.  Xow  take  of! 
your  things  and  stay  with  me." 

"Oh.  I'm  afraid  we  will  be  a  trouble,"  said  Mary  uncertainly. 

"Will  your  mother  worry?"  asked  the  Bachelor. 

"We  haven't  any  mother,"  said  Mary.  "We  are  orphans,  and  we 
are  all  alone." 

"That  settles  it,"  said  the  Bachelor.  "You  are  to  stay."  And  he 
went  to  the  telephone  and  ordered  everything  from  turkey  to  tarts  and 
from  plum  puddings  to  pies. 

"We  will  have  the  oysters  as  soon  as  they  come,"  he  said  to  Mary, 
"and  you  can  make  the  coffee,  and  there  will  be  b^eiKl  and  cake  for 
dessert." 

It  was  the  jolliest  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  jolliest  person  of  all  was 
the  lonely  Bachelor,  because  he  wasn't  lonely  any  more,  and  there  were 
children  in  the  house  to  make  Christmas  what  it  should  be. 

"You  must  stay  with  me  always,"  he  said,  as  they  sat  warm  and  well- 
fed  and  rosy  around  the  fire.  "The  house  is  so  big  and  I  am  away  half 
the  time,  and  you  could  sing  for  me — yes,  you  shall  come  here,"  and  he 
tossed  Baby  Bell  high  in  the  air. 

"Oh.  how  happy  we  will  be,"  ^ang  the  children.  "How  happy  you 
have  made  us,  dear  Bachelor." 

But  the  Bachelor  shook  his  head. 

"It  is  you  who  have  made  the  happiness,  you  with  your  music,  dear 
little  Christmas  Bells.'' 


Character's  crown  is  a  regnant  will. 

(  Mice  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide 

In  tlie  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side. 

— Lowell. 
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The  Light  of  Home's  Lamp. 

By  Thos.   A.   Daly. 

There  is  silvery  frost  on  your  hair,  old  boy, 

There  are  lines  on  your  forehead,  too ; 
But  your  clear  eyes  speak  of  the  peace  and  joy 

That  dwell  in  the  heart  of  you. 
For  the  passing  of  youth  you  have  no  regret, 

No  sighs  for  the  summer  gloam, 
And  the  lovers'  moon.    They  are  with  you  yet 

In  the  light  of  the  lamp  at  home. 

In  your  summer  of  youth,  in  that  sunny  hour 

That  will  come  to  you  never  again, 
When  you  wooed  your  love  as  the  bee  the  flower, 

The  sweets  that  you  gathered  then 
You  have  hived  and  stored  for  your  later  life, 

And  your  heart  is  the  honeycomb — 
Ah !  I've  seen  your  face  when  you  kissed  your  wife 

In  the  light  of  the  lamp  at  home. 

O  !  you  rare  old  lover  !    O  !  faithful  knight, 

With  your  sweetheart  of  long  ago, 
You  are  many  days  from  the  warmth  and  light 

Of  the  summers  you  used  to  know  ; 
But  you  need  not  yearn  for  the  glamor  and  gold 

Of  the  fields  you  were  wont  to  roam — 
O !  the  light  for  the  hearts  that  are  growing  old 

Is  the  light  of  the  lamp  at  home. 

Rest  satisfied  with  doing  well,  and  leave  others  to  talk  of  you  as 
they  please. — Pythagoras. 

A  man  that  studieth  revenge  keepeth  his  own  wounds  green,  which 
otherwise  would  heal  and  do  well. — Bacon. 
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There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave, 

There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  shall  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  your  heart  will  flow, 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need; 
Have  faith  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave, 

'Tis  just  what  you  are  and  do; 
Then  give  the  world  the  best  you  have 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

— Madeline  S.  Bridges. 


A  man  who  never  made  an  enemy  has  never  been  true  to  a  friend. 

When  taking  chances  on  a  sure  thing,  be  sure  to  take     out     your 
car  fare. 

Little  minds  are  too  much  wounded  by  little  things;  great  minds  see 
all  and  are  not  even  hurt. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

To  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine  nature;  to  be  so  to 
the  utmost  of  our  abilities  is  the  o-lorv  of  man. — Addison. 


FOREST  LEAVES. 
From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

He  who  wrote  a  book  on  "The  Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things"  might 
have  added  a  chapter  on  the  moral  uses  of  cold  weather 

The  physical  advantages  of  frigid  temperature  are  well  known. 
Polar  explorers  do  not  need  to  take  much  medicine  with  them.  Peary  at 
the  "farthest  north"  could  not  take  cold.  But  when  he  reached  the  lower 
latitudes  of  civilization  up  went  the  white  flag  of  the  pocket  handkerchief 
as  a  signal  of  distress. 

So  the  moral  benefits  of  cold  weather  are  not  a  f^w.  The  social 
instinct  grows  about  the  fireplace.  Man,  somewhat  chillingly  repulsed  by 
his  mother  Nature,  turns  to  his  brother,  and  by  loving  his  brethren,  "whom 
he  hath  seen,"  learns  to  love  God  also. 

Is  not  December  a  cold  month,  the  very  birth  month  of  Winter,  and 
yet  is  it  not  the  month  of  the  merry  Christmas?  And  if  it  celebrate  the 
purpose  of  the  world's  salvation,  may  it  not  also  be  the  cradle,  covered 
though  it  be  with  a  snowy  mantle,  of  other  intents  of  mercy?  No  better 
month  in  the  year  for  cheer  and  comfort  at  Sanatorium  Gabriels;  no  better 
to  make  Forest  Leaves  perennial  by  sending  some  subscriptions  for  Christ- 
mas gifts;  no  better  for  proving  that  the  stars  shine  brightest—  even  such  as 
the  wise  men  followed — when  the  sky  seems  coldest. 
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We  first  make  our  habits  and  then  our  habits  make  us. — Emmons. 

When  a  person  is  down  in  the  world  an  ounce  of  help  is  better  than 
a  pound  of  preaching. — Balwer. 


John  P.  Brannen,  M.  D.,  is  located  at  Long  Lake,  Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S   ACADEMY, 

BRASHER  FALLS,  ST.  LAWRENCE  CO.,  N.  Y. 


WHERE    SITUATED. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy  for  Young  Ladies  is  situated  in  the  pleasant  village 
of  Brasher  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  reached  by  a  direct  line  of 
railway  from  Boston,  New  York  and  Montreal.  It  possesses  every 
requirement  necessary  for  the  comfort,  health  and  improvement  of  the 
pupils.  This  Academy,  in  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  founded 
in  1882  and  placed  under  the  Supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
in  1892. 

THE  COURSES. 


TERMS. 

The  annual  charge  for  Tuition  is 
$120.  This  includes  Board.  Washing-, 
and  Tuition  in  the  English  branches, 
Latin  French,  or  German,  Vocal 
Music,  Elocution,  Drawing-  and 
Physical  Culture  in  classes. 

The  Music  Course  is  thorough  on  the 
Conservatory  Plan. 


The  courses  for  Graduates  are:  1st, 
that  arranged  by  the  University  for  the 
Academic  Diploma;  2nd,  an  Elective 
course  in  music;  3rd,  a  Business  course: 
4th,  a  course  for  Teacher's  Uniform 
First-grade  Certificate.  In  addition  to 
these  are  the  Senior,  the  Junior,  the 
Preparatory  and  the  Kindergarten. 
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A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

FURNITURE 

BEDDING 

CARPETS 

TAPESTRIES,  WINDOW  SHADES,  ETC. 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

M.  BARSANTI,  Prop.  D.  H.  McBRIDE  Cable  Address 

Pietrasanta.  Italy        Sole  American  Representative    SANCTUARY,  NEW  YORK 

MARTINO    BARSANTI 

ECCLESIASTICAL        ARTS 


MARBLE  ALTARS,  ANTIQUES  AND  MODERN  STATUES, 
VENETIAN   AND   ROMAN    MOSAICS. 

Branches — Guatemala,    S.    Salvador,  Granada,  Nicaragua. 
Agencies — Venice,  Rome,  Paris. 
Ateliers  and  Marble  Quarries,  Pieltrasanta,  Carrara. 
31  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

KENDALL'S    PHARMACY 

On   Main   Street. 
PRESCRIPTION     WORK      AND     DRUGS     ONLY 

Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 

McAULEY  ACADEMY,     -     Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

Where  Situated, 

McAuley  Academy  for  young  ladies  is  situated  in  the  Adirondack  region,  in  the  picturesque 
village  of  Keeseville,  on  the  Ausable  river,  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Ausable  Chasm.  It  is 
reached  by  a  direct  line  of  railway  from  New  York  City,  via  the  New  York  Central  and  "D.  &  H." 
It  possesses  every  requirement  necessary  for  the  comfort,  health  and  improvement  of  the  pupils. 

This  Academy,  in  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  founded  in  1885  and  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  1892. 
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^anatnrwm  (gabrtda.    A&irmtiarkH. 

In   Charge   of  the   Sisters  of   Mercy. 

This  is  a  Short   Account  of  Sanatorium   Gabriels    for   Those   Who   Are   Not  Familiar 

With  tlie  Adirondacks. 

Sanatorium  Gabriels,  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  tuberculosis,  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  formally  opened  July  26th,  1897. 
The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  at  the  Paul  Smith's  Station  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  consists  of  a  broad  park  running 
along  the  side  of  the  railroad  and  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill, 
"Sunrise  Mount,"  which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of 
the  range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while 
not  very  far  away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centraHze  a  group  of  cottages  around  the 
Administration  Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build 
and  maintain.  When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned 
the  Sisters  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the 
best  known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels 
as  a  reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage, 
warming  and  ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on 
the  most  approved  and  scientific  methods. 

Terms  per   week,  from  Sio  to  Si  5-      One  free  patient  taken  in  every 
ten.      No  discrimination  on  account  of  creed  or  race. 
advisory  committee:. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
W.  Seward  Webb,   M  D.,     Mrs.  John  Kelly,  John  F.  O'Brien, 

Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,        Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien.         C  arence  H.  Mackay, 
Paul  Smith,  Mrs.  DeVilliers  Hoard.  Thos.  F.  Conway, 

Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  Mrs.  J,  G.  Agar, 

David  McClure,  W.  Bourke  Cockran.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace, 

Mrs.  David  McClure,  W    E.  Kerin,  Edward  Eyre, 

Mrs.  H.  Walter  Webb,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  John  T.  McDonough, 

Miss  Annie  Leary,  Miss  K.  G.  Broderick,  H.  D.  Stevens, 

Mrs.   W.   J.  Hamilton. 
The  medical  service  has  been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     To  our  Advisory 
Medical  Staff  composed  of 

NEW    YORK   CITY. 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Ave.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Ouinlan,  3>3>  W.  48th  St. 

Dr.ConstantineMaguire,120E.60th  St.       Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  W.  49th  St. 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St.       Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St. 
Dr.  Henry  Furness,  Malone,  N.  Y.  Dr.  James  D.  Spencer,  Watertown,N  Y. 

Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
We  have  added  as  consulting  phvsicians  : 
Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16  W  95th  St.,  N.  Y.     Dr.  Jas.  J   Walsh.  HOW.  74th  St.,  N.  Y. 
House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 
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Adirondack  Murray 

A    Biographical    Appreciation, 
By  Harry  V.  Radford. 


Ten  Illustrations. 


Blue  Vellum  Cloth,  by  Mail,'6o   cents.      Leather  de  luxe,  $1.60 
BROADWAY   PUBLISHING  CO.,  835  Broadway,  New  York. 

D.  DICKINSON  &  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

BUTTER,  EGGS,  CHEESE  AND  HOPS 

46  West  Main  Street, -        -         MALONE,  N.  Y. 

DR.   C.  W.   COLLINS, 

DENTAL  OFFICE 
6  West  Main  Street.  Malone,  N.  Y. 
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RIVERSIDE     IINlINt 

PINE  &  CORBETT,  Proprietors. 

The  Leading-  Hotel  in  Town  Open  All  the  Year 

75  Rooms,   30  with   Private   Bach 
Rates,  $2.50  per  day  and  up  Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc.    on  application 

SARANAC    LAKE,  N.  Y. 

TROMBLEY    &    CARRIER 

BUILDERS 


SARANAC    LAKE,     NEW    YORK 


Send   Us   JPift^y  Cents 

and  we  will  express  to  your  address  a 
IB  &  1  s^  gi  ttitl      Pi  llo  w 

filled  with  fresh  Balsam  twigs,  clipped 
in  the  Balsam  forests  surrounding 
Saranac  Lake.  The  size  of  the  pillow 
is  18  x  18  inches.  Its  shipping  weight 
is  about  five  pounds 

W.  C  LEONARD  &  CO.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Send  us  your  orders  for  Dry  Goods.     They'll  get  careful  attention. 
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Map  of  the   Adirondack  Wilderness— Pocket 

edition  on  map-bond  paper,  in  cloth  cover,  $1.00. 

Forest  and  Stream. — ''It  is  the  most  complete  map  of 
the  Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

The     Adirondack      Illustrated.  —  "Diamond" 
edition,  296  pages.     Cloth.  50  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

From  J.  W.  Burdick,  Passenger  Trafic  Manager,  D  Sc  H. 

C.Co. 

"Your  Adirondack  Mountain  and  Lake  George  Guide 
Books  and  Maps  merit  the  highest  praise.  *  *  *  They 
have  become  almost  indispensable  to  tourists,  and  are 
recognized  as  standard  authority  upon  matters  of  which 
they  treat." 


S.   R.  STODDARD,   Publisher, 

GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 
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Forest  Leaves. 

A  QriRTERLY  Magazine. 

ONE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR, 


Come  With  Me  Into  the  Wilderness  and  Rest. 


SPRING,    1907. 


Published  by  the 

SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 

GABRIELS,  N.  Y. 


Entered   at  the  Postoffice.  Gabriels,  N.  Y..   as  second-class  matter. 


The    Hudson. 

By  Arthur  Guitermax. 

Roll  to  the  sea. 

Bright  River  of  the  Mountains ! 
Poured  through  the  hills 

From  Adirondack  crags, 
Buoying  the  waifs 

Of  tributary  fountains, 
Rocking  the  'fleets 

That  fly  a  hundred  flags ! 

Forests  are  thine, 

And  fair  embowered  islands; 
Cities  are  thine 

Whose  towers  touch  the  skies. 
Curve  grandly  down 

Thy  goblin-haunted   Highlands ; 
Lave,  silver-waved, 

The  vale  where  Irving  lies. 

Deep-breasted  stream, 

What  tales  thy  hills  have  told  me ! 
Playmate  and  friend 

In  days  of  youthful  glow. 
\«  >\v.  as  of  old, 

In  crystal  arms  unfold  me; 
Take  me  again 

Within  thy  c<  m  'ling  !l  >\v  ! 

Plunging.   I   watch 

Thy  deeper  waters  changing, 
l  r<  ^Id-lighted  green 

'I '■  i  amethystine  shade; 
Strong-armed  and  free, 

Thy  b<  ntndless  1><  >s<  un  raging. 
My  heart  in  thine 

i  leats  warm  and  unafraid. 
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James  D.   LeRay. 

By  C.  W.  C. 


Thirty-nine  years  ago 


I  little  thought  that  I  should  live  to  see  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  princely  palaces  and  gardens  of  Passy,  my  fellow 
citizen  in  the  republican  wilderness  of  America,  laying  the  foundation  for 
more  ample  domains  and  perhaps  more  splendid  palaces." 

John  Adams  to  LeRay  (1818). 


HE  "princely  palaces''  of  Passy,  Paris,  were  on  the  suburban 
estate  of  the  Count  de  Chaumont,  whose  guest  John 
Adams  had  been  when  the  latter  was  one  of  our  commis- 
sioners to  France  during  the  American  Revolution;  and  the 
"more  splendid  palaces''  were  parts  of  the  venerable  ex- 
President's  vision  of  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Count's 
son  in  the  great  Macomb's  Purchase  of  Northern  Xew 
York.     YVe  knew  now  that  the  vision  was  prophetic. 

Among  the  great  men  associated  with  the  early  history 
of  Franklin  County,  LeRay  de  Chaumont  is  surely  the  most  interesting 
personage.  As  courtly  as  William  Constable  and  nearly  as  learned  as 
Richard  Harison,  he  had  qualities  possessed  by  neither;  and  his  life 
touched  the  great  events  of  his  time,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

James  Donatien  LeRoy  d<  Chaumont.  son  of  the  Count  de  Chau- 
mont. was  born  at  Chaumont.  on  the  Loire,  near  Rlois,  France,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1760.  He  received  his  education  at  the  then  celebrated  college  of 
Jnilly.  and  at  seventeen  became  a  courtier  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 
toinette. He  was  at  once  a  court  favorite.  Rich,  handsome,  of  dis- 
tinguished manner  and  noble  birth,  no  young  Frenchman  had  fairer 
social  and  political  eminence,  when  something  occurred 
which  changed  tin  \  his  life  and  eventually  led  him  to  the  wilder- 

ness of  Northern  Xew  York. 

This  was  the  arrival  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  our  Revolution  the  Count  de  Chaumont,  alreach 
touched  1)}"  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  became  an  earnest  advocate  of 
American  liberty,  and  in  December,  1770.  when  the  American  commis- 
sioners readied  Paris,  he  received  them  as  guests  in  his  palace  at  Passy. 
i  [ere  Franklin  remained  a  member  of  the  Chaumont  household  during  the 
eight  years  of  his  sojourn  in  France. 

The  Count  was  then  an  officer  of  the  French  government  (Grand- 
matre  des  Eaux  et  Forets  des  France,  [ntendant  Honoraire  des  Invalides) 


James  O.    LeRay. 


and    was   about    to    join    the    French    Ministry    along    with    the   Due   de 
Choisel.     Franklin's  conn'!:-  altered  the  Count's  plans  also. 

Louis  XVI.  would  nol  receive  the  commissioners;  nor  could  an 
official  of  the  court  as  intermediary  without  danger  of  precipitating 
a  war  with  England.  Count  de  Chaumont,  therefore,  resigned  his  pub- 
lic offices  and,  a-  a  privati  11,   took  up  those  negotiations  between 
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Franklin  and  the  King  which  finally  resulted  in  the  French  recognition 
of  American  Independence. 

In  a  letter  to  Washington,  17S9.  Franklin  says  that  Chaumont  was 
"the  first  in  France  who  gave  us  credit,  and  before  the  court  showed  us 
any  countenance  trusted  us  with  2,000  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  from 
time  to  time  afterwards  exerted  himself  to  furnish  the  Congress  with 
supplies  of  various  kinds." 


Chateau  de  Chaumont. 
From  a  lithograph,  published  in  "La  Vielle  France."  from  a  drawii  g     y  Albert  Ro  -i  la; 

These  supplies  were-  indeed  "various."  The}-  comprised  food,  cloth- 
ing, muskets,  cannon,  ships-of-war  and  money.  More  than  half  of 
Chaumont's  great  fortune  was  used  in  advances  to  the  American  cause. 
In  part  these  were  absolute  gifts.  Some  of  the  advances  were  provisional 
loan-.  In  any  case  nothing  was  expected  in  return  until  the  colonies 
achieved  independence  and  the  new  nation  became  prosperous  and 
abundantly  able  to  discharge  its  obligations. 

To  all  of  the  Count's  work  the  son,  our  James  D.  LeRa)  de  Chau- 
mont,  gave  enthusiastic  assistance,   an  1   the   aged    Franklin   taught   him 
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democratic  doctrines  and  the  English  language,  in  order  to  make  him  a 
"surer  American."  In  providing  clothing  and  equipment  for  Lafayette's 
army  young  LeRay  was  wholly  engaged  for  months,  and  he  was  his 
father's  first  lieutenant  when  Paul  Jones'  famous  fleet  was  purchased  and 
equipped. 

America's  obligations  to  Count  de  Chaumont  and  his  son  are  too 
many  for  present  enumeration.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  their  services 
wore  quite  as  important  as  those  of  General  Lafayette.  And  here,  be- 
fore we  pass  to  the  career  of  young  LeRay  in  the  new  world,  a  question  is 
suggested.  Why  are  these  noble  Frenchmen  almost  unknown,  while  the 
name  of  Lafayette  is  a  household  word  in  America?  A  parallel,  if  not  an 
answer,  is  found  in  the  case  of  Robert  Morris.  The  great  financier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  noblest  of  patriots,  died  in  obscure  poverty,  neglected, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  not  even  a  biography  of  him  was  written. 
Washington  and  our  other  generals  were  immortalized  as  soon  as  the 
war  ended.  Morris,  who  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  and  made  battle 
possible,  was  forgotten  in  the  applause  for  the  Men  on  Horseback. 

Recent  historians  are  giving  to  Morris  a  juster  measure  of  fame, 
and  it  may  not  be  a  far  cry  when  the  American  people  will  put  Count  de 
Chaumont  and  his  son  in  the  first  rank  among  the  great  men  who  made 
the  Republic. 

Two  years  after  the  Revolution,  Count  de  Chaumont.  being  in 
financial  difficulties  on  account  of  the  American  loans,  sent  his  son  to  the 
United  States  to  arrange  a  settlement.  Here  Washington,  Morris  and 
Franklin  urged  the  justice  of  Chaumont's  claim,  but  an  indifferent 
Congress  allowed  five  years  to  pass  before  voting  an  inadequate  payment. 
These  years,  however,  were  not  lost  by  the  young  Frenchman.  He 
formed  intimate  friendships  with  eminent  and  progressive  Americans, 
particularly  with  Gouverneur  Morris  and  William  Constable.  Renounc- 
ing his  title  of  nobility  and  allegiance  to  France,  he  became  an  American 
citizen  and  married  an  American  girl,  Miss  Grace  Coxe  of   New    Jersey. 

Returning  to  France  to  put  his  father's  affairs  in  order,  James  D. 
LeRay,  as  we  will  now  call  him.  found  his  American  citizenship  of  in- 
estimable value.  By  it  he  escaped  arrest  during  the  French  Revolution 
and  was  able  to  keep  the  family  estate  from  confiscation. 

In  [794,  after  LeRay  had  been  appointed  special  Envoy  of  the  LTnited 
States  to  Algiers,  the  Count  de  Chaumont  was  arrested  as  a  rovalist  and 
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would  have  been  guillotined  but  tor  the  intervention  of  his  ><m.  Even 
the  half-mad  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Paris  listened  to  the  threats 
of  the  American  Envoy,  and  this  enabled  us  to  record  a  ease  of  provi- 
dential compensation  which  is  almost  poetic.  The  old  Count's  life  and 
fortune  were  saved  by  circumstances  directly  resulting  from  his  generous 
support  of  the  American  cause  eighteen  years  before. 

At  this  time  Constable.  Macomb  and  McCormick  had  effected  the 
"Great  Purchase"  of  Northern  New  York  lands,  and  William  Constable 
was  in  Paris  negotiating  a  sale  of  200.000  acres  of  wild  land  (  in  what 
are  now  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties)  to  Pierre  Chassanis.  Le  Ray's 
brother-in-law. 


Home  of  James  D.  LeRay  at  LeRayville,  N.  Y.,  Erected  in  1822. 


Chassanis  and  his  associates  planned  to  found  cities  in  America 
where  refugees  from  the  Reign  of  Terror  could  rind  peaceful  homes. 
They  organized  the  "Company  of  Xew  York."  known  later  as  the  "Castor- 
land  Company,"  whose  story  of  high  purpose  and  sad  failure  is  one  of 
the  most  romantic  in  the  history  of  our  State. 

After  the  futile  attempts  of  the  Chassanis  syndicate  at  colonizing 
Gouverneur  Morris  and  LeRay  took  charge  of  the  Company's  property, 
of  which  LeRay  eventually  came  to  be  the  principal  owner.  LeRa)  also 
purchased  directly  of  Constable  vast  tracts  of  wild  lands  in  the  present 
counties  of  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin.  With  these  transac- 
tions the  great  work  of  LeRav's  life  began. 
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He  established  his  residence  and  offices  in  Jefferson  Count}-,  where 
the  homes  of  his  agents,  surveyors,  clerks  and  servants  formed  tin  village 
of  Lerayville.  From  this  center  the  work  of  subduing  the  wilderness  and 
developing  the  county  went  on  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Explorations 
and  surveys  were  made:  roads  were  built;  mills  were  erected,  and  the 
region  was  prepared  for  settlement.  Then  LeRay  returned  to  Europe  for 
colonists.  Thousands  of  these  were  sent  from  France.  Switzerland.  The 
Netherlands  and  Great  Britain.  They  were  not  selected  by  chance,  for 
LeRay  had  exact  personal  knowledge  of  the  new  country  and  its  needs, 
and  among  the  settlers  were  fanners,  gardeners,  laborers,  mechanics. 
millwrights,  tradesmen,  priests,  physicians  and     school     teachers.     The 


On  LeRay's  Turnpike,  near  Malone.  1904. 

proprietor  furnished  them  with  machinery,  tools,  agricultural  implements, 
horses,  cattle,  seeds  and  grain — the  equipment  of  civilization.  The 
territor)  was  soon  dotted  with  schools  and  churches,  erected  largely  at 
the  expense  of  I.eka\ . 

For  n.rty  years  he  continued  this  state-building,  going  to  and  from 
Europe,  ascertaining  the  needs  of  his  people  and  supplying  them.  Me 
also  induced  other  Europeans  of  wealth  and  influence  to  purchase  lands 
and  promote  tin  interests  of  Northern  New  York.  In  1704  and  1700. 
ML  Necker,  the  greal  French  .Minister  of  Finance,  and  his  famous 
daughter,  Mme.  de  Stael,  made  large  investments.  \  Utter  from  the 
latter  is  interesting  a-  indicating  the  personalit)  of  LeRay.  She  writes 
to  him:  "]   regard   von  as  a  gruide,  and  since  it   is  owing  much  more  to 
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your  personal  character,  than  to  all  the  calculations  in  the  world,  that  I 
confide  the  fortune  of  my  children  to  you."  Twelve  years  afterward  she 
writes,  regretting  that  she  is  unable  to  cross  the  ocean  to  see  her  property, 
and  says:  "I  understand  you  have  managed  your  lands  with  great  skill. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  noble  career  than  yours." 

Another  important  sale  was  to  Joseph  Bonaparte.  King  of  Spain  and 
brother  of  Xapoleon.  Just  after  Waterloo,  when  the  Bonapartes  were 
fleeing  from  France.  LeRay  was  visiting  his  estate  at  Chaumont.  He 
had  known  Joseph  Bonaparte  well  for  many  years,  and  hearing  that  the 
latter  had  arrived  at  Blois.  hastened  to  offer  him  assistance.  The  account 
of  the  land  purchase  is  related  by  LeRay's  son  :  "The  Prince  having  in- 
vited Mr.  L.  to  dinner,  said  suddenly  to  him.  'I  remember  you  spoke  to 
me  formerly  of  your  great  possessions  in  the  United  States.  If  you  still 
have  them  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  some  in  exchange  for  a  part  of 
that  silver  I  have  in  those  wagons,  and  which  may  be  pillaged  at  any 
time.  Take  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  francs  and  give  me  the  equiva- 
lent in  land.  Mr.  L.  objected  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  bargain 
where  one  party  alone  knew  what  he  was  about.  fO',  said  the  Prince.  'I 
know  you  well,  and  I  rely  more  upon  your  word  than  my  own  judgment.'  ' 
LeRay  took  the  silver  and  jewelry  valued  at  400.000  francs,  and  after 
Bonaparte  reached  America  and  had  seen  the  tract,  he  received  deeds  for 
lands  in  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties.  Of  Joseph's  Bonaparte's  life  in 
Northern  Xew  York  much  has  been  written,  and  it  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  be  a  favorite  subject  for  writers  of  romance. 

In  1824  Air.  LeRay  gave  much  of  his  property  to  the  management  of 
his  son,  Vincent  LeRay.  and  in  the  schedule  accompanying  the  transfer, 
we  find  that  348.205  acres  of  northern  lands  were  then  unsold.  Their 
estimated  value  was  S835.500.  He  continued,  however,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  colonists  until  1836,  when  all  of  his  American  properties 
were  turned  over  to  his  son.  and  lie  retired  to  France,  where  lie  died 
December  31,  1840,  aged  eighty  years. 

The  especial  interest  which  citizens  of  Franklin  County  find  in  the 
life  of  LeRay  is  on  account  of  his  building  the  first  comparativelv  good 
road  in  the  county,  the  old  St.  Lawrence  Turnpike,  from  Malone  westward 
to  the  Black  river  in  Jefferson  County.  The  turnpike  was  opened  in  18 10, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  very  important  thoroughfare.  He  is  related 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  county  by  the  fact  of  his  being  the  original 
proprietor  of  Township  Xo.  21.  now  Harrietstown.  This  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  important,  and.  now  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  populous 
town  in  Franklin  Countv. 
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Au  Sable  Chasm. 

By  John  Jerome  Rooxev. 

Whose  hand  of  power  carved  deep  this  mighty  gulf? 

In  what  dim  aeon  of  uncounted  days 

Fell  the  swift  blow  or  slowly  chiseled  stroke 

Cleaving  the  rocks,  as  woodmen  cleave  a  tree? 

Was  it  some  giant  of  primeval  time 

Smiting  the  earth  in  rage  of  deadly  wrong, 

Or  making  here  a  plaything  for  his  brood  ? 

Tier  upon  tier  the  rugged  bastions  rise. 
Now,  stone  on  stone,  so  cunningly  arrayed 
That  skill  of  mortal  hand  can  only  hope 
To  humbly  follow,  now  grown  grim  and  sheer 
Like  some  dark  fortress  of  the  castled  Rhine : 
Here,  in  the  wall's  descent,  a  yawning  cave 
Hewn  midway  in  the  forefront  of  the  rock. 
As  if  the  spirits  that  had  wrought  the  thing- 
Had  cut  a  place  to  rest  in  from  their  toils. 
In  grotto  such  as  this  swart  Pan,  of  old. 
Sat  sheltered  from  the  burning  noontide  heat, 
Piping  sweet  ditties  to  the  river  sprites. 

Below — the  rushing  of  the  arrowy  stream — 

Gentle,  at  first,  as  a  lover's  sigh. 

With  now  a  slumber  in  a  sheltered  cove. 

Then  issuing  forth  upon  the  swift  descent. 

Down,  down  the  legions  of  the  waters  come 

With  many  a  shout  of  battle-breathing  joy, 

With  many  a  cry  for  triumphs  to  be  won; — 

Down,  down  they  rush,  to  throw  their  foaming  steeds 

Upon  the  rock-ribbed  phalanx  of  the  foe, 

Then,  with  a  might}"  sweep,  the  warriors  ride 

Into  the  peace  and  rest  their  valor  won. 


Grand  Flume,  from  Rapids  Down. 
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O    thou,  who  thro'  Life's  Chasm  art  rushing-  now, 

Who  thro'  the  granite  walls  of  Circumstance 

Hast  cut  thy  way  as  by  a  thousand  strokes, 

Tho'  but  a  flake  upon  the  swirling  tide, 

Tho"  over  thee  may  tower  the  flinty  rock, 

Tho'  under  thee  the  bed  seem  adamant 

And  round  about  thee  range  a  myriad  foes — 

Know  that  thy  course  is  onward,  onward  still. 

That  naught  of  earth  can  bar  thy  forward  way. 

That,  tho'  the  cliffs  may  rise  on  either  side 

And  bid  thee  sink  into  Oblivion's  gulf 

Thyself,  thyself,  strong  with  our  Pilot's  power. 

Thyself,  with  Him,  can  lay  the  mountains  low  , 

And  rushing  onward  thro'  the  vale  of  life, 

May  reach  thy  peace  within  the  Eternal  Sea1 

K 

Think  of  your  own  faults  the  first  part  of  the  night  when  you  art 
awake,  and  of  the  faults  of  others  the  latter  part  of  the  night  when  you 
are  asleep. — Chinese  Proverb. 

He  is  fortunate  who,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life,  escapes  the 
confinement  and  repression  of  school,  and  lives  at  home  in  the  country 
amid  the  fields  and  the  woods,  day  by  day  growing  familiar  with  the  look 
on  Nature's  face,  with  all  her  moods,  with  every  common  object,  with 
living  things  in  the  air  and  the  water  and  on  the  earth  ;  who  sees  the  corn 
sprout,  and  watches  it  grow  week  after  week  until  the  yellow  harvest 
waves  in  the  sunlight;  who  looks  with  unawed  eye  on  rising  thunder- 
clouds and  shouts  with  gle(  amid  the  lightning's  play;  who  learns  to  know 
that  whatever  he  looks  upon  is  thereby  humanized,  and  to  feel  that  he  is 
part  of  all  he  sees  and  loves.  I  It  will  carry  with  him  to  the  study  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  world  of  men's  thoughts  shut  up  in  books  a 
strength  of  mind,  a  depth  and  freshness  of  heart,  which  only  those  can 
own  who  have  drunk  at  Nature's  deep  flowing  fountain,  and  come  up  to 
life's  training-course  wet  with  her  dews  and  with  the  fragrance  ^i  her 
flowers  on  their  breath. — Spalding. 
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Homespun   Heroics, 

By  Cl  \u!)K  Pa  makes. 


XE  of  the  habitues  of  Skinner's  grocery,  at  the  village  of 
Skinnersville,  was  Abe  Langford.  He  became  a  "sitter" 
when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  for  twelve  years  he 
never  missed  but  one  night.  That  was  the  night  of  his  mar- 
riage to  the  widow  Durham.  She  was  his  senior  by  ten 
years,  and  she  married  him  mostly  that  he  might  have  a 
mother.  Every  night,  rain  or  shine,  summer  or  winter.  Abe 
was  there. 

During  the  rirst  year  the  old  veterans  crowded  him 
around  somewhat,  but  after  that  one  of  the  cracker  barrels  was  marked 
with  his  initials,  and  duly  recognized  as  his  throne. 

As  for  occupation,  Abe  was  most  anything.    He  did  a  day's  work  here 
and  there,  but  the  wife  mainly  supported  the  two  of  them  by  sewing  for 


the  neighbors. 


Abe  was  mild-mannered  and  easy-going,  and  he  was  not 


much  of  a  talker. 

But  Abe  Langford's  wife  knew  him  better  than  his  fellow  sitter-. 
The}'  had  often  remarked  among  themselves  that  he  had  no  ambition, 
Sli<  knew  better.  Under  that  quiet  and  humble  demeanor  was  hidden 
away  an  ambition  that  longed  to  soar  and  impatiently  waited  its  oppor- 
tunity.    Almost  every  night  when  Abe  reached   home  he   said : 

"Dog  gone  it !  but  I  don't  amount  to  shucks  and  never  will.  Why 
hain't  1  as  big  a  man  as  Deacon  White?" 

"What's  the  Deacon  been  doing?" 

*'A  horse  thief  tried  to  git  into  his  barn  last  night  and  the  dog  woke 
the  Deacon  up  and  he  went  out  and  yelled  at  the  fellow  that  if  he  didn't 
git  out  might}-  sudden  he'd  let  go  a  hull  bushel  of  buckshot  at  him.  He's 
a  hero,  the  Deacon  is.  When  he  got  through  tellin'  the  story  Skinner 
offered  to  trust  him  for  ten  pounds  of  sugar  all  to  once. 

"Everybody  can't  be  a  hero,"- answered  the  wife  with  a  sigh. 

"What  do  you  s'pose  happened  to  Elijah  Smallman  two  or  three 
years  ago?" 

"I  can't  say.     I  don't  remember  of  his  telling  that  anvthing1  did." 
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"No,  he  never  told  a  human  being  about  it  till  to-night,  and  then  he 
made  us  all  promise  never  to  breathe  a  word  to  a  soul.  Lordy,  but  the 
chills  went  up  and  down  my  back  while  he  was  tellin'  it!" 

"What  was  it?" 

"He  saw  a  murderer.  His  dog  barked  about  midnight  and  he  got  up 
and  looked  out  of  the  winder  and  saw  a  murderer  snoopin'  around.  The 
feller  even  came  up  and  rattled  on  the  kitchen  door.  The  dog  put  his  tail 
down  and  made  a  sneak  and  didn't  come  home  for  two  days.  Lijah  said 
he  got  so  weak  in  the  knees  that  he  could  hardly  git  back  to  bed,  and  he 
covered  up  his  head  for  more'n  an  hour  afterwards." 

''How  did  he  know  it  was  a  murderer?" 

"Because  the  feller  had  on  a  slouch  hat  pulled  down  to  his  eyes  and 
was  crouched  over.  That's  the  way  they  alius  do.  Yes,  he  was  a  regular 
murderer.  A  week  later  a  tin  peddler  come  along  and  told  Lijah  that  a 
hull  family  had  been  murdered  about  fifty  miles  away  the  very  next  night. 
If  the  dog  hadn't  barked  the  Smallman  family  would  have  been  wiped  out. 
Do  I  ever  see  a  murderer  snoopin'  around?" 

"Land  o'  massy,  but  I  hope  not!" 

"But  I  orter  see  one,  same  as  other  folks.  If  I  ever  do  see  one  I 
won't  stand  and  tremble  and  shake.  Xo,  sir,  I  won't.  I'll  just  go  right 
out  to  him  and  tell  him  to  hump  himself  out  of  that  or  he'll  have  me  in 
his  hair.     But  I  shan't  never  see  one.    There's  no  such  good  luck  for  me." 

"But  you  hain't  done  so  bad,"  observed  the  wife  in  soothing  tones. 
"You  fell  in  the  river  once,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  had  a  fight  with  a  lightning  rod  man?" 

"Yes." 

"And  a  mad  dog  chased  you  up  a  ladder?" 

"But  what  does  all  them  things  amount  to  agin  Injuns  and  murderers? 
I  want  to  be  a  hero,  same  as  other  folks.  If  I'd  ask  Skinner  to  trust  me 
for  ten  pounds  of  sugar  all  to  once  he'd  drop  dead." 

"Wall,"  said  the  wife  as  she  rose  up  to  prepare  for  bed.  "You  are 
doin'  all  you  can.  arid  nobody  can't  do  any  better.  I'f  you  live  long  'miff 
mebbe  your  chance  will  come." 

It  was  on  the  road  and  only  two  weeks  away.  A  millionaire  had  his 
summer  home  on  the  banks  of  the  river  running  through  the  village.  His 
ei^hteen-vear-old   daughter  was    fond  of  rowing",  and   it   was  an   almost 
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everyday  sight  to  see  her  skimming  along-  in  her  boat.  There  had  been 
heavy  mid-summer  rains  and  the  river  had  gradually  risen  until  the 
water  poured  over  the  dam  like  a  Niagara.  There  was  a  drop  of  twelve 
feet,  with  three  or  four  waves  at  the  bottom  rising  up  and  curling  over  in 
a  menacing  way.  One  day,  at  the  highest  stage  of  the  water,  three  young 
ladies  appeared  on  the  pond  in  a  boat.  The  rich  man's  daughter  was  tak- 
ing company  out  for  a  row.  Two  hundred  feet  above  the  dam,  as  she 
attempted  to  turn  and  go  back,  one  of  the  oars  snapped,  and  in  her  sudden 


Herd  of  Adirondack  Elk  Passing  Along  the  Shore  of  Little  Tupper  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Here  is  an  exceptional  and  very  interesting  picture,  taken  by    A.  B.  Strough.    of    a    file    of    elk.    as    the    wary 
animals  were  passing  on  their  way  through  the   wilderness. 

panic  she  lost  the  other,  while  the  boat  turned  broadside  to  the  stream. 
To  go  over  the  dam  in  that  fashion  meant  death  to  all. 

Abe  Langford  had  been  salvaging  sawlogs  and  boards  from  the 
river  with  rope  and  hook,  and  stood  on  the  bank  when  the  disaster  to  the 
boat  occurred.  There  were  others  higher  up  and  lower  down  who  were 
startled  by  the  screams  of  the  girls,  but  not  one  of  them  grasped  the 
situation.  It  was  left  for  Abe.  Off  came  his  coast,  vest  and  shoe-,  and 
in  he  plunged.  A  score  of  men  called  to  him  that  he  could  never  hope 
to  tow  the  boat  ashore,  but  that  wasn't  his  plan.     There  was  just  a  chance 
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that  if  the  girls  kept  quiet  and  the  boat  was  guided  over  the  dam  bow-first 
that  she  wouldn't  fill  or  be  upset.  Abe  caught  it  when  it  was  yet  fifty  feet 
from  the  plunge,  and  whirling  it  about  he  hung  on  to  the  stern  and  got 
the  bow  pointed  straight.     Then  he  said  to  the  girls : 

"We  have  got  to  go  over  the  dam.  All  of  you  crouch  down  and 
hang  on  for  your  lives.     If  you  make  one  move  we  shall  all  be  drowned." 

There  was  screaming  and  yelling  and  shouting  all  along  the  banks, 
but  Abe  Lang-ford  was  not  rattled.  Two  of  the  girls  had  fainted  away, 
and  the  other  was  dumb  with  fright.  The  boat  half  filled,  but  floated 
through  to  safety,  and,  guiding  and  swimming,  Abe  brought  her  to  the 
bank.  He  had  done  a  brave  deed  and  his  fellow-townsmen  were  un- 
stinted in  their  praise.  He  took  it  all  in  his  humble  way,  and  as  soon  as 
he  could  escape  them  he  went  shivering  home. 

"Good  lands,  Abe  Langford,  but  what's  the  matter?"  exclaimed  the 
wife  on  beholding  his  saturated  condition. 

"Just  saved  three  gals  from  drownding,"  he  replied. 

"Then  you  are  a  hero  at  last?" 

"Dnrn  the  luck — no!  In  all  the  stories  I've  ever  read  the  hero 
marries  the  gal  whose  life  he  saves.  There  was  three  of  'em  and  what 
am  I  goin's  to  do  about  it?  Besides,  if  there  wasn't  but  one  I'd  be 
married  to  you  just  the  same,  wouldn't  1?  I  tell  you  luck  is  agin  me  and 
I  shall  never  have  a  fair  show." 

"Wall,  git  oft  your  wet  clothes  and  mebbe  you'll  be  chased  by  a 
mad  bull  to-morrer,"  said  the  motherly  wife  as  she  began  drying  his  wet 
hair  with  a  towel. 


A  tackurn  man  went  into  a  barber's  shop  the  other  day  and  began 
by  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  a  paper  on  which  was  written: 

"Xo;  1  do  not  wish  to  have  my  hair  cut.  I  want  to  be  shaved.  I 
do  not  require  any  brilliantine  or  crimpoline,  or  anything  else.  Nor  (\o  \ 
wish  to  be  singed  or  shampooed.  All  1  want  is  to  be  shaved  in  perfect 
silence." 

The  barber  read  the  document  and  then  pointed  to  a  notice  on  the 
wall,  which  ran  : 

''The  proprietor  begs  to  apologize  to  his  customers  for  not  entering 
into  conversation  with  them,  as  he  is  deaf  and  dumb." — London  Tit-Bits. 
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An  Abandoned  Farm. 

By  Edward  Tallmadge  Root. 
( Bv  courtesy  of  The  [ndependent  I 

Man  has  wearied  of  his  task 

And  withdrawn  ; 
Weeds  grow  rank  and  wild  things  bask 

On  the  lawn; 
By  the  orchard,  gnarled  and  gray. 
House  and  barns  sink  to  decay : 
Xo  blithe  sounds  of  work  or  play 

Greet  the  dawn. 

Nature  takes  what  man  has  spurned 

To  her  heart ; 
Like  a  conqueror  returned. 

Routs  man's  art ; 
Thru  his  fields  deploys  her  lines  : 
Regiments  of  shrubs  and  vines  : 
Takes  by  storm  or  undermines 

Every  part. 

How  she  flaunts  her  victory 

This  bright  day  ! 
Sets  where  every  eye  may  see 

Banners  gay ! 
Purple  joepye,  asters  blue. 
Meadow-sweet  of  creamy  hue, 
Golden-rod  and  primrose,  too. 

Line  my  way. 

So  my  soul  by  Care  and  Toil 

Long  oppressed, 
Like  this  farm's  exhausted  soil. 

Cries  for  rest. 
Nature,  take  again  thy  child! 
Lying  fallow,  free  and  wild  : 
Let  me  feel  thy  rigor  mild. 

So* -tiled  and  blessed. 
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The  Out-of-Doors  Man's  Canoe 

North  America's  Ideal  Craft  for  Work  and  Pleasure.  Xo  Longer 
Merely  a  Wilderness  Craft  but  Becoming  the  Boat  of  the 
People.  The  Most  Beautiful  Craft  in  the  World  To-day  and 
in  Some  Respects  the  Most  Wonderful.  Journeying  by  Canoe 
the  Most  Independent  Form  of  Traveling. 

By  Julius  Muller. 


The  max  who  has  never  been  in  a 
canoe  is  almost  sure  to  view  the  craft 
with  open  scorn  at  first  sight.  It  seems 
such  an  absurd  thing  to  launch  on  water 
of  any  size — hardly  more  than  a  shaving : 
a  ludicrously  deadly  thing  to  put  afloat 
and  sit  in. 

Every  canoeist  who  pushes  into 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  craft  is 
unknown  has  to  cultivate  equanimity  re- 
garding the  opinion  of  his  fellow  man  ; 
for  he  will  surely  be  viewed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  contempt  and  condescending 
amazement. 

In  the  South,  some  old  darky,  sitting 
in  a  worm  eaten  box  of  a  batteau  so 
ancient  and   infirm   that     he     dare     not 

wiggle  his  bare  feet  for  fear  the}"  will  kick  the  rotten  bottom  boards  apart. 

will  exclaim:     "Fo"  de  lub  o'  hebn,  boss,  you'se  '11  git  drowned  shuah!" 

to  the  canoeist  in  his  hundred  dollar  mahogany  and  cedar  beauty. 

A  country  boy,  splashing  heavily  with  oars  of  unhappy  design  and 

sadly  unequal   weight  and   length,   as  he   "pulls"   a   skiff   of   ill-matched 

boards  held  together  with  rusty  nails,  will  ask  him  patronizingly  what  he 

expects  to  do  with  "that  thing." 

Gangs  of  extremely   amateur  oarsmen,   beating   the   air   wildly   with 

interfering  blades,   flipping  fountains  over  each  other  with   every   stroke 
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that  succeeds  in  hitting  the  water  at  all,  steering  crazily  to  starboard,  port, 
sternway  and  every  other  way,  will  try  desperately  to  follow  the  polished 
little  canoe  to  see  it  "tip  over." 

Sarcastic  Salts. 

Anywhere  along  the   seashore  the  canoeist  needs   his   utmost   phil- 
osophy, for  the  men  of  the  salty  seas  have  a  mistrust  of  the  canoe  that 


amounts  almost  to  fear.  They  look  on  the  canoeist  as  a  man  whose  small 
wits  incline  him  to  suicidal  folly.  Even  after  they  have  seen  canoes  live 
in  seas  that  toss  large  ocean  craft  uncomfortably,  they  will  admit  only 
grudgingly  that  "them  toys  ain't  so  bad  as  they  look  to  be." 

Men  who  go  forth  unawed  through  spring  and  autumn  gales  in 
semi-submarine  "sneak-boxes"  to  shoot  duck  at  surf  beaten  points;  men 
who  bob  unconcernedly  in  twelve  foot  dingies  in  the  hissing  rollers  of 
the  open  ocean;  men  who  go  without  second  thought  in  Hat  bottomed, 
scow-ended,  leak-loving  $10  skirl's  whose  freeboard  is  mostly  imaginary — 
all  kindly  overlook  the  manifest  weaknesses  of  their  own  craft  to  declaim 
in  horror  about  the  deadly  canoe. 
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Deadly  it  is  to  one  who  doesn't  belong'  in  it — the  "greenhorn,"  the 
rash,  the  careless,  and  that  hopeless  man,  the  man  who  never  learns  to 
be  at  home  in  any  boat,  however  much  he  may  go  about  in  them.  (  >ther 
boats  may  turn  turtle  more  or  less  quickly  and  drop  him  into  the  water 
almost  before  he  realizes  that  there  is  something  wrong.  The  canoe  flips 
over  with  such  celerity  that  it  catapults  him  into  the  water  like  a  tennis 
ball  tapped  by  the  racket,  and  it  isn't  till  he  is  doused  that  he  knows  that 
the  thing  has  even  wobbled. 

But  for  the  man  who  does  belong  in  a  canoe,  it  is  the  sweetest 
craft  ever  laid  together  by  boatmaker.  It  will  do  everything  that  a  boat 
can  be  expected  to  do  and  more  different  things  than  any  other  type  of 
boat  in  the  world.  It  will  carry  its  owner  down  a  meadow  brook  little 
larger  than  a  ditch,  or  over  the  open  ocean.  It  will  go  down  rapids  that 
are  more  rock  than  water,  or  sail  across  the  widest  and  stormiest  reaches 
of  lake  or  sea.  It  can  be  carried  on  a  man's  back  or  even  under  his  arm, 
yet  he  can  pack  a  half  thousand  pounds  of  freight  in  it  and  at  the  same 
time  live  and  sleep  in  it.  It  can  be  poled,  paddled  or  sailed.  It  can  float 
"in  a  heavy  dew"  or  ride  a  wild  sea. 

Max's  Art  in  Boats. 

In  nothing  has  the  art  of  men  so  well  adapted  an  article  to  their 
necessities  as  in  their  boats.  The  Eskimo  kayak,  the  dory  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, the  skin  kelleg  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  lashed  outriggers  of  Poly- 
nesia all  are  perfect  for  the  purposes  of  the  people  who  use  them.  Of 
them  all,  the  most  perfect  is  the  canoe  of  the  American  Indian. 

So  perfect  is  it  for  this  continent  that  the  white  man,  with  all  his 
trained  ingenuity  and  science,  has  not  been  able  to  replace  it  with  any 
other  form  of  boat.  It  is  the  craft  of  the  American  wilderness  to-day, 
as  it  was  in  the  day  of  La  Salle  and  Champlain. 

For  centuries  it  remained  the  wilderness  craft — little  known  except 
by  name  to  the  majority  of  Americans.  Then  it  became  the  chosen  craft 
of  some  thousands  of  enthusiasts,  and  they  improved  it  till  the  canoe  i& 
what  it  is  to-day — the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  world's  craft,  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  wonderful. 

Now  there  are  signs  that  the  labor  of  the  North  American  canoeists 
through  their  American  Canoe  Association  is  creating  results.  In  the 
last  years  carioe  building  establishments  have  been  opened  in  all  parts  of 
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the  c<  nintry.  Every  sporting  goods  store  of  any  pretensions  carries  canoes 
in  stock.  Department  stores  sell  them.  The  canoe  is  becoming  the  popu- 
lar boat. 

The  Canoe's  Advantage. 

I  he  canoe  is  the  one  craft  that  need  not  cost  much  to  keep  beyond 
its  first  cost.  It  requires  no  anchorage,  no  caretaker,  no  precautions 
against  storm.  When  its  owner  is  through  using  it.  he  lifts  it  from  the 
water  single-handed,  carries  it  to  a  rack  in  the  boathouse  and  locks  it  up. 


An  Owner  Need  Never  Lack 


Amateurs. 


Whenever  he  wants  a  paddle  or  a  sail  the  canoe  is  ready.  In  less  than 
live  minutes  he  can  have  cushions  and  paddles  in  it.  slide  it  into  the 
water  and  lie  off. 

The  owner  of  any  other  kind  of  craft  can  never  be  easy  about  it 
whether  his  vessel  be  a  rowboat  or  a  schooner  yacht.  Every  storm  that 
come-  up  makes  him  anxious  lesl  it  strike  where  his  boat  is  anchored. 
It  he  carries  no  crew  aboard  to  keep  everything  trim,  the  owner  of  a  sail- 
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ing  vessel  can  rarely  expect  to  get  under  weigh  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
after  boarding  his  boat.     All  these  troubles  the  canoe  owner  escapes. 

It  was  the  writer's  fortune  to  be  introduced  to  the  canoe  in  its  home 
in  Canadian  waters,  by  Canadians  for  whom  the  canoe  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  baby  carriage  in  their  infancy.  After  many  experiences  with  sail 
and  paddle  in  big  and  little  waters  in  that  water-course  dotted  country, 
these  born  canoemen  took  canoes  of  the  same  kind  down  to  the  ocean 
and  there  "tried  them  out"  under  unusually  severe  conditions  which,  were 
quite  new  to  them.     The  little  craft  withstood  every  test. 

What  Canoes  Can  Do. 

The  canoe  used  most  was  of  the  most  simple  paddling  type — sixteen 
feet  long  and  entirely  open,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen  inches  on  bow 
and  stern,  where  there  was  a  light  covering  or  deck  of  Spanish  mahogany. 
Cedar  was  used  throughout  the  hull  and  everything  was  copper-fastened 
and  riveted. 

In  the  northern  waters  this  canoe  travelled  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  through  streams,  rapids,  logslides  and  ponds,  and  traversed  lakes 
twenty  miles  and  more  long.  An  experience  while  fishing  for  muskallonge 
showed  graphically  what  the  canoe  can  do  in  its  home. 

In  one  of  the  Canadian  rivers  the  big  muskallonge  and  black  bass 
lay  in  the  very  center  of  wild  white  water  caused  by  the  shock  of  a  water- 
fall that  cascaded  heavy  and  unbroken  like  solid  green  glass.  So  fierce 
was  the  rush  and  turmoil  that  the  moment  the  trolling  spoon  was  cast 
into  it,  the  water  snatched  it  so  impetuously  that  the  reel  handle  whizzed 
as  if  a  monstrous  fish  had  struck  it. 

The  canoeman  calmly  paddled  the  dancing  little  thing  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  whirl,  where  the  water  actually  piled  up  a  mound  that  never 
fell,  so  savage  was  the  boiling  below;  and  finally  during  the  progress  of 
the  casting,  the  boat  was  laid  against  the  very  fall  itself,  so  that  the  green 
water  flashed  almost  on  its  gunwale. 

The  moment  the  paddle  released  it,  the  canoe  leaped  like  a  thing  of 
light  across  the  whirlpool,  raced  neck  and  neck  with  twin  cascades  that 
streamed  on  either  side  higher  than  the  canoeman's  head,  and  before  the 
angler  had  recovered  his  east,  the  bdat  lay  motionless  in  the  backwater 
fifty  feet  below. 
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In  the  Open  Sea. 

The  following  month  this  canoe,  weighing  sixty-one  pounds,  was 
dropped  into  the  waters  of  Xew  York's  upper  bay,  for  its  first  salt  water 
run  down  the  bay,  through  the  Narrows  and  across  the  open  lower  harbor. 

The  wind  drew  dead  ahead  ten  minutes  after  the  boat  struck  open 
water.     Within  half  an  hour  most  pleasure  craft  had  run  to  shelter,  while 


Steering  Into  a  Shouting  Wind. 


the  large  coasters  all  reefed  down  two  reefs.  Thirty  miles  an  hour  was 
the  speed  recorded  by  the  wind  recorder  at  Sandy  Hook  in  the  height  ^\ 
that  blow.  A  sand  schooner  badly  loaded  shifted  cargo  and  turned  turtle 
off  the  Narrows  while  the  canoe  was  passing. 

Even  before  the  Narrows  were  reached  a  sea  had  begun  to  run  that 
was  enough  to  make  the  harbor  tugs  roll.     Outside  of  the   Narrows,  in 
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the  open  harbor,  what  few  vessels  there  were  labored  badly  and  took  the 
seas  green  from  bow  to  stern.  A  hundred-foot  steam  yacht  that  passed 
the  canoe  pitched  so  that  the  sea  broke  to  her  pilot  house. 

The  course  before  the  canoe  lay  across  four  miles  of  absolutely  open 
water,  with  the  seas  storming  straight  in  from  two  thousand  miles  of 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Though  it  seemed  certain  that  the  sixtv-one-pound  toy 
could  not  survive,  there  was  no  recourse  except  to  press  on,  for  it  would 
have  been  absolute  disaster  to  turn,  both  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
getting  a  beam  sea  and  the  tremendous  surf  that  \va^  running  on  the 
nearest  shores. 

The  seas  came  rolling  straight  on,  in  apparently  endless  ridges,  so 
that  sometimes  there  appeared  to  be  half  a  mile  and  more  of  green  wall 
with  every  inch  of  the  top  crowned  with  foam  that  fizzed  and  frothed  as 
the  big  water  raced  on. 

The  waves  ran  so  tall  at  last  that  the  occupants  of  the  canoe  could 
not  see  over  their  crests  and  at  times,  when  they  fell  into  the  trough,  there 
were  waves  that  rolled  at  least  seven  feet  high. 

Whipped  by  the  steady,  ceaseless  gale,  every  other  billow  was  a 
breaker  and  despite  the  skill  of  the  Canadian  in  the  stern  it  was  impos- 
sible to  evade  more  than  two  breaking  seas  out  of  three.  Every  third 
one  was  almost  sure  to  arch  over  the  canoe  and  again  and  again  the  crests 
broke  right  in  the  face  of  the  man  in  the  bow.  Vet  each  time,  though 
apparently  overwhelmed  by  solid  green  water,  the  boat  partly  slid  off, 
partly  slid  up  the  roaring  incline,  and  shook  off  the  sea  clean. 

Trim  and  Tight. 

When  at  last  the  canoe  made  shore,  she  had  less  than  ten  gallons  of 
water  in  her,  and  despite  the  straining  and  thumping  that  she  got  she  was 
as  sound  as  on  the  day  that  she  was  built.  Since  then  she  has  been  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  open  sea,  over  courses  that  lie  for  ten  and  more  miles 
along  surf-swept  beaches,  with*  ait  a  single  refuge,  and  she  has  never 
either  capsized  or  swamped;  and  only  rarely,  even  in  storm,  has  she 
taken  water  over  side  or  bow  sufficiently  to  bother  her  crew. 

Of  course  not  every  canoe  is  a  sea  boat.  Although  all  canoes  look 
alike  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  there  are  hardly  any  two  that  really  are 
alike.  And  since  an  essential  oi  its  construction  is  lightness,  it  follows 
that  to  secure  the  necessarv  strength  and  staunchness  the  very  best  ma- 
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terials  and  the  very  best  workmanship  are  vitally  necessary  in  any  canoe 
that  may  be  called  on  to  meet  rough  weather. 

A  canoe  can  be  knocked  together  from  cheap  scantling  and  so 
sheathed  with  veneering  and  canvas  that  it  will  be  quite  "good  looking" 
to  anv  one  who  is  not  a  canoeist.     The  canoeist  can  detect  it  immediately. 


Not  too  Deep  to  go  into  Shoal  Harbor* 


The  original  form,  the  birch  bark  canoe,  has  practically  disappeared, 
except  in  the  far  wilderness  where  it  is  still  used,  not  because  it  is  the 
best  boat,  but  because  it  can  be  made  right  in  the  woods  in  a  few  hours 
by  practised  men.  Sometimes  rangers  who  have  to  cover  as  much  as  a 
thousand  miles  of  Canadian  country  on  their  animal  rounds  will  construct 
half  a  dozen  birch  bark  canoes,  abandoning  each  successive  one  when  they 
come  to  the  end  of  water  courses  and  building  a  new  one  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  next  system  of  waters.  This  ease  of  construction  and  its  lightness 
are  really  the  only  great  virtues  of  the  birch  bark  canoe.  Despite  its 
lightness  it  does  not  paddle  well,  because  it  lacks  stiffness.  The  same 
reason  makes  it  a  poor  sailer.     It  is  too  frail  to  last. 

The:  Modern  Canoe. 

The  modern  canoe,  built  of  the  best  of  carefully  selected  cedar  or 
basswood,  braced  and  sprung  scientifically  till  it  is  as  elastic  as  steel,  is 
really  a  little  triumph  of  boat  building  and  cabinet  making.  It  will  carry 
from  six  to  ten  times  its  own  weight  without  losing  its  characteristic 
buoyancy.  Its  lines  are  so  powerful  despite  its  apparent  daintiness  that 
wind  or  sea  cannot  throw  it  off  its  course  readily  ;  yet  the  steering  of  the 
little  beauty  is  done  altogether  by  a  mere  slight  half-twist  of  the  paddler's 
wrist. 

A  skilful  paddler  can  move  his  canoe  in  a  perfectly  true  course  all 
day  long,  never  varying  his  direction  an  inch,  with  a  single  paddle  wielded 
on  one  side  of  the  boat  without  changing.  At  the  end  of  every  stroke 
a  twist  of  the  blade  gives  it  the  action  of  a  rudder  to  keep  it  on  its  course. 

Given  men  of  equal  strength  and  skill,  men  in  a  light  rowboat  of  cor- 
rect lines  generally  can  distance  a  canoe  in  the  beginning  of  a  long  trip; 
but  by  the  end  of  a  day  of  steady  traveling  the  canoe  will  be  ahead  and 
its  crew  will  not  be  seriously  fatigued,  while  the  oarsmen  will  be  tired 
out.  This  difference  is  due  mainly,  of  course,  to  the  superior  ease  of 
paddling.  The  canoe  is  responsive  to  the  lightest  dip  of  the  blade.  Then 
in  a  trip  of  any  duration  the  position  of  the  oarsman  becomes  wearying, 
while  the  canoe  man's  position  is  so  easy  and  comfortable  that  the  only 
part  that  is  really  work  is  the  dipping  of  the  featherweight  paddle.  He 
has  not  even  the  weight  of  oars  to  handle. 

Lively,  not  Cranky. 

This  craft,  that  seems  so  "tottleish"  to  a  beginner,  is  so  staunch  in 
reality  that  the  expert  feels  supreme  glad  confidence  the  moment  he  1  traces 
his  knees  against  the  .-ides  and  presses  his  paddle  into  the  water.  The 
fact  is  that  the  canoe  of  proper  model  and  construction  is  not  cranky  at 
all.  Only  improperly  built  boats  of  any  type  are  cranky.  The  canoe  is 
lively,  but  not  cranky. 
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The  very  fact  that  it  is  lively,  while  more  or  less  disastrous  to  the 
inexpert,  makes  it  wonderfully  governable  for  the  expert.  If  it  responds 
with  lightning  swiftness  to  a  mistaken  motion,  it  also  responds  with  the 
same  swiftness  to  a  skilful  motion. 

A  good  canoeman  can  hold  his  canoe  upright  with  ins  paddle  thrust 
into  the  sea.  He  can  spin  it  around  like  a  top  with  a  turn  of  his  arm.  He 
can  stop  it  in  the  quickness  of  thought  or  set  it  riving  ahead  as  if  it  were 
a  living  thing  obeying  the  toueh  of  a  rein. 

Paddling  a  canoe  is  the  nearest  that  a  man  can  get  to  wrestling  wind 
and  sea  with  his  naked  muscle — the  glory  of  fighting.  Sailing  a  canoe 
is  the  nearest  a  man  can  get  to  riving  till  actual  aerial  riving  machines  are 
invented. 


The  sailing  canoe  has  been  wonderfully  developed  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  It  has  as  man}-  refinements  and  scientific  improvements  to-day  as 
the  sailing  yacht.  The  lore  of  canoe  sails  is  almost  as  elaborate  as  the 
lore  of  large  vessels'  canvas.  There  are  scores  of  varying  rigs,  radically 
different  in  principle  and  form,  and  scores  of  variations  of  these  varieties. 

In  the  development  of  both  sailing  and  paddling  canoes,  but  sailing 
canoes  particularly,  the  American  Canoe  Association  has  played  the  lead- 
ing part  and  a  most  admirable  one.  Few  lines  of  sport  have  been  culti- 
vated and  advanced  with  a  more  thoroughly  sane  and  practical  tendency 
governing  the  whole.  A  few  fads  have  been  introduced,  especially  by 
the  ultra-racing  element:  but  in  few  oilier  sports  do  fads  play  so  small  a 
part  as  in  canoeing. 
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Most  Practical  Craft. 

The  result  is  that  the  standard  canoe  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical of  craft.  Like  a  gun  or  a  horse  or  a  yacht  or  a  rowboat,  the  canoe 
is  dangerous  for  the  man  who  is  not  cut  out  to  handle  it  properly  ;  but  for 
the  man  who  belongs  in  it,  it  is  the  ideal  Xorth  American  boat.  With 
a  canoe  a  man  is  independent  of  railroads  wherever  there  are  waters  of 
any  size  at  all.  It  is  possible  to-day  to  go  by  canoe  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Florida,  with  only  a  few  short  portages  or  "carries"  by  wagon  or  rail. 
A  1 6- foot  canoe  will  carry  two  men  from  Xew  York  to  Chicago  without 
a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  journey.  From  Chicago  a  canoe  can  go 
to  New  Orleans  without  risk  or  trouble.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  has 
been  navigated  by  more  than  one  canoe  clear  to  its  mouth,  and  a  delight- 
ful trip  it  is. 

A  canoe  trip  means  a  trip  without  any  expense  except  that  for  food. 
A  16-foot  canoe  will  carry  two  men  and  tent,  cooking  outfit,  etc..  up  to 
the  weight  of  400  pounds  without  any  trouble.  An  18-foot  canoe  of 
good  beam  will  carry  two  men  and  800  pounds  of  "duffle."  Thus  the 
canoeist  carries  his  hotel  with  him.  It  is  the  most  independent  form  of 
traveling  on  earth  to-day. 

Sleep  Beneath  the  Stars. 

Night  is  a  dead,  monotonous  period  under  a  roof:  hut  in  the  open 
world  it  passes  lightly,  with,  its  stars  and  dews  and  perfumes,  and  the 
hours  are  marked  by  changes  in  the  face  of  Nature.  What  seems  a  kind 
of  temporal  death  to  people  choked  between  walls  and  curtains  is  only  a 
light  and  living  slumber  to  the  man  who  sleeps  a-field.  All  night  long 
lie  can  hear  Nature  breaking  deeply  and  freely  :  even  as  she  takes  her 
rest  she  turns  and  smiles:  and  there  is  one  stirring  hour  unknown  to  those 
who  dwell  in  houses,  when  a  wakeful  influence  goes  abroad  over  the 
deeping  hemisphere,  and  all  the  outdoor  world  are  on  their  feet.  It  is 
then  that  tin  cock  first  crows,  not  1his  time  to  announce  the  dawn,  hut 
like  a  cheerful  watchman  spreading  the  course  of  night.  Cattle  awake 
on  the  meadows;  sheep  break  their  fast  on  the  dewy  hillsides,  and  change 
to  a  new  lair  among  the  ferns;  and  homeless  men.  who  have  lain  down 
with,  the  fowls,  open  their  eyes  and  behold  the  beauty  ^i  the  night. 

— Robert  Lor  is  Stevenson. 
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A   Roval   Heart. 

Ragged,  uncomely,  and  old  and  grey 

A  woman  walked  in  a  Northern  town. 
And  through  the  crowd  as  she  wound  her  way 

One  saw  here  loiter  and  then  stoop  down. 
Putting  something  away  in  her  old  torn  gown. 

"You  are  hiding  a  jewel!"  the  watcher  said. 

(Ah,  that  was  her  heart — had  the  truth  been  read!) 

"What  have  you  stolen?"  he  asked  again. 

Then  the  dim  eyes  filled  with  a  sudden  pain. 

And  under  the  flickering  light  of  the  gas 
She  showed  him  her  gleaning.    "It's  broken  glass," 
She  said:  "I  hae  lifted  it  up  frae  the  street 
To  be  oot  o'  the  road  o'  the  bairnies'  feet!" 

Under  the  Muttering  rags  astir 

That  was  a  royal  heart  that  beat ! 
Would  that  the  world  had  more  like  her. 

Smoothing  the  road  for  the  bairnies'  feet ! 

— Will  H.  Ogilvil. 

Wireless. 

By  Charles  L.  Thompson 
(By  Courtesy  of  the  Independent.) 

Said  Marconi:  "I  will  fling  my  word 

Over  the  silent  sea  and  the  land  ; 
And  he  who  is  in  tune  with  me, 

He  only  shall  understand." 

Said  the  poet:  "From  my  heart  a  throb 

Beats  down  the  world  to  its  farthest  strand  ; 

And  he  whose  soul  with  my  soul  is  one. 
He  only  shall  understand." 

New  York  City. 
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Riding  the  Rods. 


THE  LEISURE  SEEKERS. 


Most  people  think  it  is  onlv  the  pleasure  seekers  and  the  health  seek- 
ers who  come  to  the  Adirondacks.  Gabriels,  located  on  the  main  line  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  has  many  a  visit  from  the  leisure  seekers 
or  hobos.      The  accompanying  pictures  tell  the  storv. 


The  Side-door  Pullman. 
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If  Louis  is  bad  please  lick  him  till  his  eyes  are  blue.  He  is  very 
stubborn.     He  has  a  gr.  deal  of  mule  in  him.     He  takes  after  his  father. 

Please  ex.  Henry  for  not  coming  to  school  as  he  died  from  the  car 
ran  over  on  Tuesday.     By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  oblige  his  loving 

mother. 

You  must  stop  teach  niv  Lizzie  fisical  torture,  she  needs  vet  reading- 
&  ngors  mit  sums  more  as  that,  if  I  want  her  to  do  jumpin'  I  kin  make 
her  jump. 


How  the  Brakie  Makes  the  Hobo  "Hit  the  Grit 
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The  Sanatorium  Gabriels  on  Sunrise  Mount. 

(From  The  London  News,  July,  1897.) 

A  few  minutes'  walk  from  Paul  Smith's  station  on  the  Adirondack' 
branch  of  the  Xew  York  Central  Railway  stands  the  Sanatorium  Gabriels, 
formally  opened  this  autumn  for  the  reception  of  those  showing  a 
tendency  to  consumption.  A  romantic  account  is  given  of  the  founding 
of   this   home   by   the    National    Hospital   and    Sanatorium   Record.      To 
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First  Home  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 


begin  with,  the  site  of  the  home  is  extremely  beautiful,  more  beautiful 
perhaps  than  those  regions  of  the  old  world  where  rugged  mountain  and 
dashing  torrent  gave  rise  to  quaintly  charming  legend.  All  around  it 
lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  huge  o\d  giants  of  the 
lange,  Mount  Marcy  and  Old  Whiteface,  looming  above  the  horizon, 
while  not  very  far  away  beautiful  Lncretia  Lake  spreads  its  placid  waters. 
Two  years  ago  two  Sisters  came  into  the  woods  to  choose  the  site  for  the 
Sanatorium  Gabriels,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  (hiring  the  whole  of  one  season  these  two  lived  in  a  rude  log 
cabin.     The  idea  of  living  in  a  "rude  log  cabin"  brings  to  the  mind  no 
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vivid  picture  oi  disagreeableness  and  roughing  it.  as  may  indeed  have 
been  the  case,  but  is  suggestive  of  living  out-of-doors,  of  seeing  the  sun 
rise  and  the  sun  set  over  the  giant  range  of  hills,  of  breathing  the  aroma 
of  the  trees,  of  inhaling  the  fresh  and  life-giving  mountain  breezes,  and 
as  to  domestic  affairs  simply  "picnicing,"  as  one  would  in  a  caravan.  As 
a  result  of  the  season's  work  the  two  pioneers  secured  ioo  acres  of  land. 
which  was  generously  given  by  Dr.  Seward  Webb  and  Paul  Smith,  and 
to  this  the  state  afterwards  added  600  acres  for  the  free  use  of  the  Sana- 
torium while  remaining  itself  the  nominal  owner  of  the  land.  Then  sub- 
scriptions began  to  come  in,  the  building  was  commenced  and  rooms 
furnished.  The  idea  carried  out  in  the  building  is  to  centralize  a  group 
of  buildings  instead  of  having  one  large  building;  thus  the  Sanatorium 
Gabriels  includes  five  buildings,  all  built  of  native  timber,  excellently 
ventilated  and  heated,  and  of  thoroughly  sanitary  arrangements. 

The  building  containing  the  executive  headquarters  and  several  en- 
dowed, rooms  is  called  "Restawhile,"  and  over  the  doorway  is  written  the 
([notation.  "Come  apart  into  the  wilderness  and  rest  awhile."  a  delightful 
invitation  to  the  hard-pressed  city  workers.  Very  unfortunately  for  those 
fog-choked  Londoners  who  cannot  get  away  to  the  mountains,  there  is  yet 
no  way  discovered  of  bringing  the  mountains  to  them,  so  Restawhile  must. 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  issue  its  soothing  invitation  in  vain. 


THE  WHOLE  TROUBLE. 

Some  folks  can't  mind  their  business; 

The  reason  is,  you'll  find. 
They  either  have  no  business 

Or  else  they  have  no  mind. 

— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

When  you  talk  about  people  behind  their  backs,  do  you  give  them. a 
square  deal? 

The  man  who  sells  his  vote  will  sell  hi>  country  and  the  man  who 
buvs  it  will  betray  this  nation  in  her  hour  of  peril. 
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A  St.  Patrick's  Dav  Oration, 

As  he  looked  on  the  sea  of  eager  faces,  the  soul  within  him  stirred. 
And  he,  shuddering,  thought  how  far  out-reaching  might  be  his  lightest 

word. 
He  bent  his  head  on  his  breast,  a  moment,  as  it  might  be  in  prayer. 
Then  lifting  his  voice,  he  said.  "My  brothers,  the  land  we  tread  is  fair 
And  broad — her  hills  and  plains  are  stretching  from  mighty  sea  to  sea, 
Offering  homes  to  all  who  seek  them — and,  brothers,  she  is  free ! 
Xo  place  for  a  slave  on  her  cloud-capped  mountains,   no  place  on   her 

inland  seas ; 
Nor  yet  on  the  plains  where  the  gold  grain   tosses   like   waves,   in   the 

evening  breeze. 


"But  to-night" — he  paused  and  his  voice  was  broken,  the  tears  were  in 

his  eyes — ■ 
"We  have  met  to  talk  of  another  country  that  afar  o'er  the  ocean  lies; 
So  small,  she  seems  but  a  sea-bird  nestling  upon  the  billow's  breast, 
Yet  from  her  our  fathers  drew  their  life-blood,  with  her  our  kindred  rest. 
When   I  name  her  name  it  wakes  an  echo,  like  the  clanking  of  a  chain. 
And  I  seem  to  hear  o'er  the  waste  n\  waters  a  cry  as  of  ^nc  in  pain; 
For  she  bears  on  limits  and  brow,  my  brothers,  dire  slavery's  brand  of 

shame — 
But  her  soul  doth  tend  at  the  shrine  of  Freedom  an  ever-brightening  tiame. 
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And  to-night,  wherever  the  earth's  broad  bosom  has  been  pressed  by  a 

white  man's  feet. 
Her  exiled  sons  are  grouped  together.     As  we  have  met  they  meet : 
To  tell  the  tale  of  her  wrongs  and  sorrows,  to  pledge  themselves  to  her 

cause, 
That  her  onward  march,  to  the  goal  of  freedom,  may  know  nor  let  nor 

pause. 
And  whether  they  dwell  by  ice-bound  waters,  or  under  a  tropic  sun. 
It  matters  not :  to-night,  my  brothers,  their  hearts  beat  but  as  one  ; 
One  hope  within  each  soul  is  burning,  upon  each  lips  one  vow — 
Tis  to  erase  the  brand  of  slavery  that  mars  the  old  land's  brow. 

Our  comrades  in  the  breach  are  struggling ;  'tis  ours  to  cheer  them  on. 
Till  the  last  of  the  chains  that  gall  and  fester  from  our  country's  limbs 

are  gone  : 
Till  she  stands  once  more  in  her  place,  a  nation,  fair  as  in  clays  of  old ; 
Till  the  dust  that  dims  her  flag's  green  lustre  shall  be  shaken  from  every 

fold. 
And  be  it  with  our  words  or  weapons,  or  with  gold's  magic  key. 
Pledge  once  again  the  vow.  my  brothers:  'We'll  make  Old  Ireland  free."  ' 
The  sound  was  as  the  voice  of  waters,  now  freed,  though  long  held  still. 
As  the  people  rose  and  in  answer  thundered:  "God  helping  us,  we  will!" 


Don't  be  stingy  because  some  of  your  charity  went  wrong.  Think 
how  much  wasted  mercy  has  been  poured  out  on  you. — C.  H.  Y  at  man. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  collar  and  shirt  trust  in  league  with  all 
the  laundries,  having  an  agreement  faithfully  fulfilled  that  what  one 
makes  the  other  guarantees  to  destrov. 


Be  cheerful  and  have  no  regrets  for  the  wasted  or  misused  past,  and 

never  borrow   trouble  about  the  future — but  do  well   the  duty   which   is 
nearest  to  you  in  the  present. — Charles  Pratt. 
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Bringing  Back  the  Beaver. 

By  Harry  A'.  Radford. 

"Xo  animal."  says  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  in  his  "Mammals  of  the 
Adirondacks."  "has  figured  more  prominently  in  the  affairs  of  any  nation 
than  has  the  heaver  in  the  early  history  of  the  New  World.  Its  influence 
on  the  exploration,  colonization  and  settlement  of  this  country  was  very 
great.  The  trade  in  its  peltries  proved  a  source  of  competition  and  strife. 
not  only  among-  the  local  merchants,  but  also  between  the  several  colonies, 
disputes  over  the  boundaries  having  frequently  arisen  from  this  cause 
alone.  Indeed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  jealousy  of  the  beaver  trade 
led  to  serious  difficulties  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  three 
rival  powers — the  Dutch,  English  and  French." 

According  to  a  Dutch  writer  of  1671,  quoted  by  the  same  authority, 
the  colon\-  of  New  Netherlands  furnished,  at  that  time,  "full  80.000 
beavers  a  year."  And  as  late  as  1815,  according  to  DeKay,  a  party  of  St. 
Regis  Indians  who  ascended  the  Oswegatchie  River  in  that  year,  well 
into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  were  able  to 
return,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks,  with  300  beaver  skins.  However, 
by  the  middle  of  the  last  century  this  valuable  animal  was  so  nearly  ex- 
terminated that  since  then  but  very  few  persons  have  known  that  any 
still  exist  in  the  wild  state. 

Although,  since  1870,  the  beaver  has  continuously  hovered  on  the 
point  of  extinction  in  the  Empire  State,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  North  Woods  did  not  contain  at  least  one  wild  colony.  I  have  in  mv 
possession  fresh  beaver  cuttings  which  were  obtained  within  the  past  hve 
years  from  two  different  localities  in  Franklin  County,  and  at  present 
there  is  in  this  county,  in  the  waters  northwest  of  Upper  Saranac  Lake,  a 
small  family — perhaps  two  distinct  families — which  are  undoubtedly  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  original  wild  stock. 

Practically,  however,  for  fifty  year-  or  more,  the  only  evidence  which 
the  general  public  has  had  of  the  beaver's  former  abundance  in  this  state 
has  been  the  beaver  meadows  or  marshes,  the  numerous  remains  of  ancient 
beaver  dams,  which  even  to  this  day  may  be  found  in  main-  portions  of 
the  Wilderness,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  upon  the  ma])  of  lakes,  ponds 
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and  rivers  to  which  its  name  has  been  given.  V  r  -  small  an  animal  the 
heaver  leaves  remarkably  permanent  signs  of  his  occupancy  of  a  country. 
I  have  traced  the  positions  of  their  dams  where  the  embankments  were  as 
plainly  discernible  as  trench-lines  on  a  battle-field,  in  localities  where  the 
beaver  had  been  extinct  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  many  such  dams  built  by  beavers  500  to  1.000  years  ag'O 
which  could  be  readilv  identified  to-dav. 


A  Log  that  was  too  Heavy  for  Them. 

Poplar  log  on  the  shore  of  Stony  Creek,  in  the  Adirondack*,  which  beaver  had  cut.  but  had  not  succeeded  in 
removing  to  the  water  As  shown  at  the  man's  hand,  the  beaver  began  to  cut  the  log  into  shorter  lengths  for  moving, 
but  for  some  reason  they  gave  it  up. 


It  is  altogether  past  the  understanding  of  man  how   the  beaver  is 
able  to  accomplish  some  of  the  engineering  feats  which  it  performs.     It 

is  wonderful  enough  that  it  can  gnaw  down  tree-  two  feet  and  more  in 
diameter,  and  fell  them  with  a  discriminating  precision  that  would  do 
credit  to  an  experienced  axnian  :  but  how  it  succeeds  in  damming  swift 
and  powerful  streams,  and.  particularly,  when  its  dams  have  been  broken, 
how  it  is  able  to  repair  them  in  such  incredibly  short  time,  are  questions 
which  a  sojourner  in  a  beaver  country  naturally  asks  himself  very  fre- 
quently. 
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A  few  months  ago,  while  on  a  grizzly  hunt  in  British  Columbia,  in  a 
locality  where  beavers  were  very  numerous,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
putting  to  a  test,  for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  the  ability  of  the  beaver 
to  repair  a  dam  quickly.  In  ascending  a  small  valley  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  one  evening,  just  before  dark.  I  came  upon  a  beaver  dam.  There 
was  a  small  house,  perhaps  ten  feet  in  diameter,  near  the  center  of  a  little 
pond,  and  being  anxious  to  leant  if  it  was  inhabited.  I  tore  away  a  gener- 


A.Sample  of  Faulty  Workmanship. 

Here  are  shown  some  young  trees  cut  from  stump  by  beaver,  but  lodged  in  forks  of  neighboring  trees,  through 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  little  woodmen.  It  is  a  common  but.  as  shown,  erroneous  belief  of  Adirondack 
guides  that  the  beaver  never  lodge  a  tree  in  attempting  to  bring  it  to  earth. 


ous  section  of  the  dam,  comprising  perhaps  two  or  three  cubic  feet  of 
mud  and  sticks,  and  at  once  there  began  to  be  a  serious  overpouring  oi  the 
waters,  which,  if  continued,  would  have  threatened  the  water-supply  of 
the  pond  and  house.  The  next  day  early  1  was  hack  at  the  dam  to  see 
what,  if  anything,  had  been  done  aboul  it:  and.  sure  enough,  the  rent  in 
the  dam  had  been  so  completely  repaired,  and  the  new  work  so  perfectly 
resembled  the  old,  that  for  a  time  I  was  in  doubt  if  1  had  returned  to  the 
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same  spot.  Of  course  there  was  no  question  after  that  whether  the 
house  was  occupied  and,  one  evening,  as  the  result  of  much  patience  and 
contriving.  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  watching  Mr,  Beaver  at  close 
range,  through  my  field-glasses,  as  he  swam,  dove  and  cavorted  about  in 
his  little  pond,  quite  unmindful,  no  doubt,  of  the  existence  of  any  human 
within  man}'  leagues  of  his  secluded  Rocky  Mountain  home. 

It  is  this  interesting  animal  that  the  state  of  New  York  is  at  present 
attempting  to  restore  to  its  former  plentiful  numbers  in  the  Adirondacks. 
The  first  legislative  appropriation  ($500)  was  obtained  in  the  Spring  of 
T904,  and  the  same  Autumn  seven  beavers  were  purchased  by  the  State 
Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  and  shipped  to  the  Adirondacks, 
where  they  were  kept  during  the  winter  in  an  artificial  pond  at  the  Fulton 
Chain  Fish  Hatchery,  at  the  expense  of  the  Brown's  Tract  Guides' 
Association,  a  body  of  experienced  woodsmen  renowned  for  their  active 
public  spirit,  who  are  co-operating  heartily  with  the  state  in  the  work. 

In  April,  1905,  with  a  company  of  five  guides,  who  had  volunteered 
to  make  the  overland  journey  through  the  woods  with  the  crated  beavers, 
and  armed  with  two  cameras  and  a  note  book,  I  set  out  on  a  tour  of 
liberation. 

We  left  Old  Forge  with  two  beavers  in  a  crate  weighing  eighty 
pounds,  on  April  27th,  our  boats  being  the  first  to  pass  up  through  the 
chain  since  the  going  out  of  the  ice.  After  a  night's  stop  at  Cedar  Island 
we  took  up  the  march  twelve  miles  southeastward  through  the  forest 
over  a  narrow  trail,  in  places  deeply  covered  with  snow,  from  the  head 
of  Fourth  Lake  to  the  south  branch  of  Moose  River,  where  the  hermit 
Gray  has  a  log  cabin  which  he  occupies  all  the  year  round — in  his  seclu- 
sion sometimes  not  seeing  a  soul  for  months  at  a  time.  Carrying  the 
heavy  crate  so  long  a  distance  over  a  slippery  trail  which  wound  through 
swamps,  traversed  several  high,  ridgy  hills,  and  crossed  numerous  swollen 
streams,  was  found  to  be  quite  a  task,  so  no  one  was  disposed  to  regret 
Mr.  Gray's  hospitality  in  offering  us  a  chance  to  bunk  in  his  attic. 

On  the  next  day  we  carried  the  beavers  to  a  point  about  two  miles 
from  Gray's  cabin,  and  liberated  them  on  a  small  inlet  of  the  South 
Branch,  at  a  spot  where  another  beaver,  which  three  or  four  years  previ- 
ously had  escaped,  front  the  private  preserve  of  Timothy  F.  Woodruff, 
had  built  a  dam.     Then  we  returned  to  Old  Forge,  and  the  next  morning 
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carried  four  more  beavers  in  crates  to  Big  Moose  Lake,  and  set  them  at 
liberty. 

Since  the  movement  was  inaugurated  for  the  restocking  of  the 
Adirondacks  with  wild  beaver  by  the  state,  several  gentlemen  who  own 
private  lands  in  that  region  have  taken  up  the  experiment,  and  in  a  sense 
are  co-operating  with  the  state,  since  many  of  the  beavers  which  thev 
liberate  on  their  private  preserves  escape  to  the  public  forest  lands.     At 


The  Result  of  Beaver  Labor. 

Stump  of  poplar  tree  cut  by  beaver  on  the  shore  of  Little  Fish  Creek,  near  Saranac  Inn.  Franklin  County. 


present  there  is,  perhaps,  a  total  of  thirty  to  fifty  beavers  at  large  in  the 
Adirondacks.  distributed  over  a  territory  many  miles  in  extent.  The 
state's  work  of  liberation  has  hut  just  begun  :  and  as  the  heaver  multiplies 
rapidly,  and  sentiment  for  its  protection  is  now  universal,  there  appears 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  he  possible,  within  a  few  years,  to 
return  this  most  interesting  of  all  fur-hearing  animals,  as  well  as  the 
larger,  but  not  more  attractive  moose  and  <Jk.  to  this  magnificent  \\  ilder- 
ness  in  which  all  three  once  found  their  natural  home. 
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Nature's  Wilderness  Compasses. 

With  the  coming  of  the  spring;,  men's  thoughts  turn  to  woods  and 
streams,  and  there  is  a  general  rush  for  "the  tall  timber." 

That  many  will  wander  far  afield  and  lose  themselves  in  "trackless 
forests"  is  inevitable.  Inn  there  is  a  sure  way  of  finding  oneself  which  is 
well  worth  remembering,  for  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  be  actually  lost  in 
dense  woods. 

Find  a  mature  tree  that  stands  aparc  from  its  fellows.  Even  if  it  is 
only  slightly  separate  it  will  do.  The  bark  on  this  tree  will  be  harder, 
drier,  and  lighter  in  color  on  the  south  side.  On  the  north  it  will  be 
darker,  and  often  at  the  roots  will  have  a  clump  of  mold  or  moss. 

On  the  south  side  of  all  evergreen  trees  gum  which  oozes  from 
wounds  or  knotholes  will  be  hard  or  amber-colored ;  on  the  north  side 
this  gum  is  softer,  gets  covered  with  dust  and  is  of  a  dirty  grey. 

In  fall  or  winter,  trees  which  show  a  rough  bark  will  have  nests  of 
insects  in  the  crevices  on  their  south  side. 

Hardwood  trees — the  oak,  the  ash,  elms,  hickories,  mesquites,  etc. — 
have  moss  and  mold  on  the  north.  Leaves  are  smaller,  tougher,  lighter 
in  color,  and  with  darker  veins  on  the  south  ;  on  the  north  they  are 
longer,  of  darker  green  and  with  lighter  veins.  Spiders  build  on  the 
south  sides.  In  the  South,  air  plants  attach  themselves  to  the  north  sides. 
Cedars  bend  their  tips  to  the  south. 

Any  sawed  or  cut  stump  will  give  you  the  compas^  points,  because 
the  concentric  rings  are  thicker  on  the  south  side.  The  heart  of  the 
stump  is  thus  nearer  to  the  north  side.  All  these  things  are  the  effects  of 
the  sun. 

Stones  are  bare  on  the  south  side,  and  if  the}'  have  moss  at  all  it 
will  be  on  the  north.  At  best,  on  the  sunny  side  only  a  thin  covering  of 
harsh,  half-dry  moss  will  be  found. 

(  )n  the  south  side  of  a  hill  the  ground  is  more  noisy  underfoot.  On 
the  north  side  ferns,  mosses  and  late  flowers  grow. 

If  you  are  on  a  marsh,  small  bushes  will  give  you  the  lesson:  then 
leaves  and  limbs  show  the  same  differences.  Umost  all  wild  flowers 
turn  their  faces  to  the  south.  There  are  many  other  signs,  but  you  will 
rind  these  enough. 
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The  Angler's  Virtues, 


Now  for  the  inward  qualities  of  the  minde;  albeit  some  writers  re- 
duce them  to  twelve  heads,  which  indeed  whosoever  enjoyeth  cannot 
chuse  but  be  very  compleat  in  much  perfection,  yet  I  must  draw  them 
into  many  more  branches.  The  first,  and  most  especial  whereof,  is  that 
a  skilful  angler  ought  to  be  a  general  scoller,  and  seen  in  all  the  Liberal 
Sciences,  as  a  grammarian  to  know  how  either  to  write  or  discourse  of 
his  arc  in  true  and  fitting  terms,  either  without  affectation  or  rudeness. 
He  should  have  sweetness  of  speech  to  perswade  and  entice  <  >thers  to 
delight  in  an  exercise  so  much  laudable.     He  should  have  strength  of 
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arguments  to  defend  and  maintain  his  profession,  against  envy  or  slander. 
He  should  have  knowledge  in  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,  that  by  their 
aspects  lie  may  guesse  the  seasonableness  or  unseasonableness  of  the 
weather,  the  breeding  of  storms,  and  from  what  coasts  the  winds  are  ever 
delivered.  He  should  be  a  good  knower  of  countries,  and  well  used  to 
High-ways,  that  by  taking  the  readiest  paths  to  every  Lake.  Brook  and 
River,  his  journies  may  be  more  certain  and  less  wearisome.  He  should 
have  knowledge  in  proportions  of  all  sorts,  whether  Circular,  Square  or 
Diametrical,  that  when  he  shall  be  questioned  of  his  diurnal  progresses, 
In  may  give  a  Geological  description  of  the  angles  and  channels  ^i  Rivers, 
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how  they  fall  from  their  heads,  and  what  compasses  they  fetch  in  their 
several  windings.  He  must  also  have  the  perfect  art  of  numbering,  that  in 
the  sounding  of  Lakes  or  Rivers,  he  may  know  how  many  foot  or  inches 
each  severally  containeth;  and  by  adding,  subtracting  or  multiplying  the 
same,  he  may  yield  the  reason  of  every  River's  swift  or  slow  current.  He 
should  not  be  unskilful  in  Musick,  that  whensoever  either  melancholy, 
heaviness  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  perturbations  of  his  own  fancies,  stirreth 
up  sadness  in  him.  he  may  remove  the  same  with  some  Godly  Hymn  or 
Anthem,  of  which  Dai  id  gives  him  ample  examples. 

— Gervase  Markham. 
(1568-1637.) 


The  Tree. 

By  Witter  Byxxer. 

When  in  men's  faces  greed  and  hate 

Pronounce  His  dead  divinity. 

Still  shall  we  find  Him  if  we  seek  His  face 

In  any  sweet  and  wooded  place. 

Shall  even  nearest  to  a  noisy  gate 

Behold  His  Presence  on  a  living  tree. 

For  since  upon  a  dying  tree 

We  nailed  and  left  Him  dead, 

All  trees  have  heard  Him  praying  there; 

And  so  all  trees  to  men  have  said, 

As  though  in  whisper  from  the  blue, 

"Forbear,  forbear, 

Who  know  not  what  ye  do!" 

And  still  it  seems — as  if  for  nun  to  share — 
1  [e  lays  1  lis  head 

In  the  trees'  arms  again  and,  comforted, 
Receives  again  the  answer  to  His  prayer. 
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The  Song  of  the  Thrush. 

Ah  !  the  May  was  grand  this  mornin'! 

Shure,  how  could   I  feel  forlorn  in 
Such  a  land,  when  tree  and  flower  tossed  their  kisses  to  the  breeze? 

Could  an  Irish  heart  be  quiet 

While  the  Spring  was  runnin'  riot, 
An'  the  birds  of  free  America  were  singin'  in  the  trees? 

In  the  songs  that  they  were  singin' 

No  familiar  note  was  ringm \ 
But  I  strove  to  imitate  them  an'  I  whistled  like  a  lad. 

(  I !  my  heart  was  warm  to  love  them 

For  the  very  newness  of  them — 
For  the  ould  songs  that  they  helped  me  to  forget — an'  I  was  glad. 

So  T  mocked  the  feathered  choir 

To  my  hungry  heart's  desire, 
An'  I  gloried  in  the  comradeship  that  made  their  joy  my  own. 

Till  a  new  note  sounded,  stillin' 

All  the  rest.     A  thrush  was  trillin' ! 
Ah  !  the  thrush  I  left  behind  me  in  the  fields  about  Athlone ! 

Where,  upon  the  whitethorn  sway  in', 

He  was  minstrel  of  the  Mayhr, 
In  my  days  of  love  an'  laughter  that  the  years  have  laid  at  rest: 

Here  again  his  notes  were  ringin' ! 

But  I'd  lost  the  heart  for  singin' — 
Ah  !  the  song  I  could  not  answer  was  the  one  1  knew  the  best. 

— Thomas  Augustin  Daly. 

K 

Every  day  is  a  little  life;  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a  day  repeated. 

Bishop  Hall. 

Kindness  is  catching,  and  if  you  go  around  with  a  thoroughly  de- 
veloped case,  your  neighbors  will  be  sure  to  get   it. — Herald. 
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The  Breakfast  Food  Family. 

John  Spratt  will  cat  no  fat, 

Xor  will  he  touch  the  lean. 
He  scorns  to  eat  of  any  meat ; 

He  lives  upon  Foodine. 

But  Mrs.  Spratt  will  none  of  that; 

Foodine  she  can  not  eat. 
Her  special  wish  is  for  a  dish 

Of  Expurgated  Wheat. 

To  William  Spratt  that  food  is  flat 

On  which  his  mater  dotes. 
His  favorite  feed — his  special  need — 

Is  Eata  Heapa  Oats. 

But  Sister  Lil  can't  see  how  Will 

Can  touch  such  tasteless  food. 
As  breakfast  fare  it  can't  compare, 

She  says,  with  Shredded  Wood. 

Now,  none  of  these  Leander  please; 

He  feeds  upon  Bath  Alitts, 
While  Sister  Jane  improves  her  brain 

With  Cero-Grapo-Grits. 

Lycurgus  votes  for  Father's  (  >ats; 

Proggine  appeals  to  May ; 
The   junior  subsists  upon 

L  needa  Bayla  Hay. 

Corrected  Wheat  for  little  Pete ; 

Flaked  Pine  for  Dot;  while  "Bub," 
The  infant  Spratt,  is  waxing  fat 

On  Battle  Creek  Near  Grub. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

Looking-  from  the  editor's  chair  there  can  be  seen  plainly  through 
the  Forest  Leaves  an  Easter  bouquet  of  prosperity.  The  fullness  of  our 
magazine  for  this  issue  means  business.  Readers,  writers  and  advertisers 
like  us,  and  to  be  liked  is  next  to  being  loved  and  there  is  only  one  thing 
better  than  being  loved,  and  that  is  to  love. 

Perhaps  people  like  Forest  Leaves  because  those  leaves  have  in  them 
the  sap  of  human  kindness.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  day  is  to 
learn  that  vigor  and  gentleness  are  not  inconsistent.  "The  bravest  are  the 
tenderest,"  said  a  poet  who  though  a  giant  in  stature  sang  the  dainty 
lyrics  of  love.  The  gales  of  the  Adirondacks  have  healing  in  their  wings, 
and  the  mountains  are  towers  of  refuge.  "Strength  and  beauty  are  in 
the  sanctuary." 

At  Gabriels  the  grandeur  of  nature  has  been  bidden  to  the  refresh- 
ment of  worn  bodies.  This  is  not  hitching  Pegasus  to  the  plow.  It  is 
rather  finding  the  angel  in  the  garden,  so  that  the  doors  of  the  rocks  will 
bear  the  legends  of  the  resurrection. 

"The  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  Ah.  the 
soft  medicament  of  the  leaves,  even  the  forest  leaves !  Is  it  surprising 
that  they  attract  to  themselves  those  other  leaves  that  come  from  the 
branches  of  the  United  States  treasury?  May  they  ever  increase  in  num- 
ber, so  that  Power  and  Pity,  like  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  together  may 
draw  the  Chariot  of  Life! 
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ii  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sanatorium  tifabrfeta.    AotrnnoarkH. 

In   Charge   of  the  Sisters  of   Mercy. 

This  is  a  Short  Account  of  Sanatorium    Gabriels    for   Those   Who   Are   Not   Familiar 

"With  tlie  Adirondacks. 

Sanatorium  Gabriels,  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  tuberculosis,  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  was  tormallv  opened  July  26th,  1897. 
The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  at  the  Paul  Smith's  Station  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  consists  of  a  broad  park  running 
along  the  side  of  the  railroad  and  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill, 
"Sunrise  Mount,"  which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of 
the  range — Mount  Marcv,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while 
not  very  far  away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centrahze  a  group  of  cottages  around  the 
Administration  Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build 
and  maintain.  When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned 
the  Sisters  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  monev. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the 
best  known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels 
as  a  reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage, 
warming  and  ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on 
the  most  approved  and  scientific  methods. 

Terms  per  week,  from  Sio  to  $15.  One  free  patient  taken  in  every 
ten.      No  discrimination  on  account  of  creed  or  race. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
W.  Seward  Webb,   M.D.,     Mrs.  John  Kelly.  John  F.  O'Brien, 

Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,        Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,         Clarence  H.  Mackay, 
Paul  Smith,  Mrs.  DeVilliers  Hoard,  Thos.  F.  Conway, 

Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  Mrs.  J,  G.  Agar, 

David  McClure,  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace, 

Mrs.  David  McClure,  W    E.  Kerin,  Edward  Eyre, 

Mrs.  H.  Walter  Webb,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  John  T.  McDonough, 

Miss  Annie  Leary.  Miss  K.  G.  Broderick,  H.  D.  Stevens, 

Mrs.   W.    J.  Hamilton. 
The  medical  service  has  been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     To  our  Advisory 
Medical  Staff  composed  of 

NEW   YOKK   CITY. 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Ave.         Dr.  Francis  J.  Ouinlan,  33>  W.  48th  St. 
Dr.ConstantineMag-uire.12CfE.60th  St.       Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  W.  49th  St. 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St.       Dr.  Win.  T.  McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St. 
Dr.  Henrv  Furness,  Malone,  N.  Y.  Dr.  James D.  Spencer,  Watertown.X.  Y. 

Dr.  J.  P.Brannen,  Long  Lake.  N.Y.      L.  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia. Pa. 
We  have  added  as  consulting  physicians  :       Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16W.  95th  St., 
N.  Y.    Dr.  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  HOW.  74th  St.,  N.  Y.     House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blank- 
emeyer,  M.  D.      Assistant  House  Physician,  Mary  Topham,  M.  D. 
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RIVERSIDE     INN 

PINE  &  CORBETT,  Proprietors. 

The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town  Open  All  the  Year 

75  Rooms,  30  with   Private  Bach 
Rates,  $2.50  per  day  and  up  Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc.    on  application 

SARANAC    LAKE,  N.  Y. 

TROMBLEY    &    CARRIER 

BUILDERS 


SARANAC     LAKE,     NEW     YORK 


Send    LJs    Eiftv  CTeint^ 

and  we  will  express  to  your  address  a 
E>  gi  1  ^  gi  inr^i      F3  i  1  1  o  vs,y 

tilled  with  fresh  Balsam  twigs,  clipped 
in  the  Balsam  forests  surrounding 
Saranac  Lake.  The  size  of  the  pillow 
is  18  x  18  inches.  Its  shipping  weight 
is  about  five  pounds 

W    C.  LEONARD  &  CO.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Send  us  y  >ur  orders  for  Dry  Goods.      They'll  get  careful  attention. 
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Anything      bearing      this 

trade  mark  is  good 

enough    to  buy 


? 


JfcLV\W^y**pwioL       J.  O.  Ballard  &  (o. 


THAT  IS  THE  STUFI1  M ALONE,  N.  Y. 

J.  0.  BALLARD  &  CO'S 

WAiONE    PANTS    ARS    MADS    OF. 


Twenty-three  Years  Game  Birds  and  Fish 

Experience  for  Sale 


Charles  L.  Dickert 

TAXIDERMIST  AND 
NATURALIST 

SARANAC  LAKE,  NtW  YORK. 


Moose,  Elk  and  Caribou  and  Tiger,   Leopard,  Bear  and 

Deer  Heads  a  Specialty  Native  Animal  Rugs 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.  A.  Outtcrson,  President  B.  R.  Clark,  Treas.  and  Secy. 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice  President 


Malone  Paper  Company 


MALONE,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  NEWSPAPER 


Have  you  examined  the  new  Regents'  Academic  Syllabus  in  English? 
Have  you  not°d  how  Composition  and  khetoric  are  distributed  through 
the  four  years'  course?  Have  you  observed  that  the  suggestions  for 
teaching  Composition  and  Rhetoric  are  clearly  and  definitely  given, 
and  that  the  Literature  selected  is  to  furnish  the  material  for  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  taught? 

MOONEY'S  COMPOSITION-RHETORIC  EROM  LITERATURE 

Fits  the  Regents'  requirements  for  this  part  of  the  work:  it  also 
furnishes  teachers  a  complete  working  method  for  their  classes:  it 
covers  the  work  so  fully  that  no  other  text-book  on  the  subject  will 
be  needed  by  pupils  for  the  entire  four  years'  course.  If  you  are  not 
using  it.,  send  for  a  copy. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

MARGARET  S.  M(  X  >.\KY. 
Siatc   Normal   College,  -  M.HAXV,    \.    Y. 
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Eldredge    8c     Mason 


Wholesale 

and 

Retail 

Dealers  in 

Carriages, 
Sleighs, 
Harness 

and  Horse 
Supplies 

M  alone,  N.Y. 


THE  ADIRONDACK  GREENHOUSES 

CUT  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 

Telephone  No.  331. 
P.  H.  RYAN,  Proprietor. 
Ampersand  Avenue  and  Broadway,  -  -  -  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

DEVELOPING   AND     PRINTING 

Is  a  Science  not  easily  mastered.     Our  Photographer  has     made     a 
specialty  of  this  work,  and  his  success  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  us. 


MRS.  L  L.  WHEELER 


72   Main  Street, 


SARANAC   LAKE.   N.   Y 


DANIEL    CLARK 

Dealer  in 

FRESH  AND  SALT  MEATS,  FISH  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Statements  Rendered  Monthly.  Peterson's  Block.   Main  Street. 

MALONF    NEW  YORK. 
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E.  H.  Ladd 


W.  E.  Smallman 


Ladd  &  Smallman 

iYl arm  fact urers  of 

ROLLER   FLOUR,  GRANULATED   MEAL,  SHORTS, 

BRAN,  EEED,  &C 


Clapboards,  Shingles,  Lath  and  Lumbei 


Bailed  Hav  and  Straw 


FmnirP  Market      CHICAGO        DRESSED       BEEF 

LilllJJIlC     lTiainCl         Fruits,   Vegetables,    Fish,   Oysters,    Poultry   and  Game 
J.  J.  TULELY,  Proprietor  SARANAC  LAKE,   N.  V. 


viii  -  /  D  VBRTISBMBNTS. 

Don't  come  to  the  Mountains  with  the  impression  that  you  must  subsist  on 
the  products  of  the  forest. 

We  have  as  complete  and  carefully  selected  a  stock  of 

HIGH     CLASS    GROCERIES 

as  any  house  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

It   is   our   ambition   to   supply   you   with   Pure,   Wholesome    and    Delicious 
Food  and  we  can  do  it  too.  if  you  will  only  give  us  the  opportunity. 

Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.     Camp  orders  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

MUNN   BROTHERS 

FANCY  GROCERIES 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Telephone. 
76  Main  Street,  .  -  -  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


McMillan  Woolen   Mills 
lawrence  webster  &  co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

"THE  MCMILLAN  PANTS* 

TRADE   MARK 

Guarantee  them  All  Wool  and  not  to  rip. 
MALONE,  N.  Y. 
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Andrus  -  Robinson  Co. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS 
MALONE,         .         .         NEW  YORK 

Pure  Maple  Syrup  a  Specialty. 


WALLACE  J.  MURRAY 

DEALER   IN 

Real  Slabs,  Lumber  and  Building  Materials 

BUILDING  AND  CAMP  SITES  FOR  SALE  AND  TO  RENT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

SARANAC   LAKE,       .       .     .       NEW  YORK 


ADVERT1SBMEXTS 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HARDWARE  AND   PAINTS 

H.  D.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 

MALONE,  N.  Y. 


H.  L.  LOBDKLL  &  SON 

PAINTING,  PAPER  HANGING,  DECORATING  AND 
•     WALL  FINISHING 

Dealers  in  All  Grades  of  Wall  Paper. 

Terms  Cash. 

Shop,  63  River  Street.  House,  66  River  Street. 

SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Established  1885. 

ERNEST  E.  MULLER 

JEWELER 

Dealer  in  Diamonds,  Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry,  Silverware.  Gold  Pens, 
Fountain  Pens,  Optical  Goods,  Bric-a-Brac.  Fine  China.  Cut  Glass, 
Novelties,  Etc.  Repairing  and  Eng  aving  a  Specialty.  Official  Watch 
Inspector  and  Adjuster  for  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.,  and  Rutland  R.  R. 
Eyes  Tested  Free  by  Our  Opitical  Specialist. 

17  East  Main   Street, MALONE.   N.    Y 


INDIAN  MOCCASINS  AND  SLIPPERS 

Send  tor  Booklet 


E.  L.  GRAY  &  CO. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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THE  F.  W,  LAWRENCE  COMPANY 

THE    LEADING   DRY   GOODS   STORE   OF 
NORTHERN   NEW  YORK. 

A  specialty  made  of  Ladies'   Suits  and  Coats,  also  Fur  Garments  of  All 
Kinds. 

MALONE,  N.  Y. 


MARCY,  BUCK  &  RILEY 

ANTHRACITE  AND 
BITUMINOUS  COAL 

WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


HOWE'S  CITY  BAKERY 


167  East  Main  Street..  ...  .  MALONE,   N.   Y. 

New  'Phone 


HASKELL  &  STOCKWELI 
CLOTHIERS 

AND  PURNISNERS 

MALONE,  N.  Y. 
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Watertown  Milk  Company 


1081/  Court  Street  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


DOCK  AND  COAL  COMPANY 

FLOUR  AND  PEED 

LUMBER 
CEMENT  AND  LIME 

PLATTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


WILDING  &  CO. 

HEAVY  SHELF  HARDWARE 
AND  BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES 

Malone,  N.  Y. 
Capital,  $100,000  Surplus  and  Profits,  $580,000  Deposits.  $1,450,000 

®Itp  iiprrttanta*  National  lank 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

A.  Guibord,  President.  J.   M.  Wever,  Vice-President. 

\V.  L.  Wever.  Cashier. 
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THE  FARMERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF   MALONE,   N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Lawrence,  President.  Fred  F.  Fisk,  Cashier. 

Matt.  C.  Ransom,  Vice-President.  Fred  J.  Taylor,  Assistant  Cashier 


International  Milk  Products  Co, 

ST.    LAWRENCE    FARMS,   GOUVERNEUR,    N.   Y.,    DIVISION. 

Sweet  Pasteurized  Cream  and  Milk.  Butter  in  Every  Desirable  Package. 

Camembert,  Philadelphia  Cream,  Neufchatel,  Brie,  Isigny, 

American  and  other  Cheeses.     Ice  Cream. 

FANCY  MILK  PRODUCTS  OF  EVERY  CHARACTER. 


M.    J.    BROWN 

Successor  to  H.  B.  Rennie. 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

MEATS,  GROCERIES,  FISH,  ETC. 

Chicago  Beef  a  Specialty.  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  HIDE  &  LEATHER  CO. 

MALONE   BRANCH. 

Cash  Buyers  and  Tanners  of 

HIDES,  CALFSKINS  AND  HORSEHIDES 

Also  Pelts,  Tallow  and  Wool. 

H.  C.  CARTER,  Manager. 

References:   Peoples  Nat.  Bank  of  Malone,  or  any  Mercantile  Agency. 
Office.  23  Mill  Street,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 
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If  you  can  bin   it  cheap  elsewhere,  you  can  buy  it  a  little  cheaper  at  Everett's. 

CLOTHING,  HATS 

AND  FURNISHINGS 

FRED    EVERETT 

Agent  for  Dunlap  Hats. 
27  Broadway,  -  ....  SARANAC  LAKE.  X.  Y. 

WALTON  &  TOUSLEY 

(Incorporated.) 

PLUMBERS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  FITTERS. 

Hardware.  Agricultural  Implements,  Stoves.  Tinware,  Paints,  Varnishes. 
SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


H.      H.      M  E  S  I  E  R 
TAXIDERMIST 

Heads,  Birds.  Whole  Animals  Mounted  and  for  Sale. 
Call  and  see  Mesier's  Collection.     Visitors  always  welcome, 

SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


S.      EDELBERG 

THE  CUSTOM   TAILOR 


The  newest  and  most  stylish  garments  of  the  year  will  be  made  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  we  will  guarantee  Perfect  Fit  and  Stylish 
Workmanship. 


DRESS  SUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 


ADVBRTISEMEXTS. 
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MALONE  STEAM   LAUNDRY 


Always 


s^JZ^-/      8  Catherine  St. 
\  I         Malone.  N.  Y. 


W£s 


M.  W.   FORTUNE,  Proprietor 

F.  GONYEA 

Funeral    Director 

Cor.  East  Main  and  River  Streets 

BLOOMLXGDALE,  X.   Y. 


R.  A.   PORTER 


Dentist 


21  East  Main  Street.  Malone.  X.  Y, 


HOTEL    BON    AIR 

Under  New  Management 

Thomas  Gil  I  met,   Proprietor 

Electric  Lights,  Electric  Bells. 
Modern  Improvements.  Best 
$1.50  House  in  Northern  New 
York. 

16  and  18  River  Street 
PLATTSBURGH.   NEW   YORK 


DEUTCHES    HOUSE 
V.   Eppe.   Proprietor 

Board.  $10  to  $15  per  Week 
SARANAC  LAKE,     -     NEW  YORK 

Good   Meals  at  Popular  Prices  at 
THE   SAGENDORF 

Restaurant  and   Ice  Cream  Parlor 
Walter  Sagendorf.  Proprietor 

Bassett  Block.   40   Broadway. 
Corner  Dorsey  Street 

S.   W.  JOHNSON 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Cement.  Lime  and  Masons'  Sup- 
plies. Portland  and  Akron  Ce- 
ments. Sole  Agent  for  The 
Paragon  Wall  Plaster. 
Office,  128  Court  Street;  Resi- 
dence. 42  Boyd  Street. 

WATERTOWN.     XEW     YORK 


DR.   C.   W.   COLLINS, 
DENTAL  OFFICE 


6  West  Mam  Street. 


Malone,  N.  V. 
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B.  S.   RAMSAY 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
CANDY,  CRACKERS  and  CAKES 

Agent  for  Downey's  Chocolates 

39-41  River  Street 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 


M.   E.   HUBBELL 

Up-to-date  Footwear 

Opposite  The  Berkley 

SARANAC  LAKE,     -     NEW  YORK 

C.  Storrs  M.  Marsh 

STORRS  &  MARSH 

Livery  and  Transient  Stables 

Cumberland  House  Barn 

PLATTSBURGH,       -      -       NEW  YORK 

C.   L.   SHERRILL 
Fancy    and    Staple    Groceries 
Fresh    Fruit    and    Vegetables 

SARANAC  LAKE.     -     NEW  YORK 


WM.    L.    DISTIN 
Photographer 

Kodaks  and  Supplies.  Amateur 
Finishing 

58  Main  Street 


SARANAC  LAKE. 


NEW  YORK 


METROPOLITAN     LIFE     INSURANCE 
COMPANY  (Branch  Office.) 

Winslow  Block,  28  Margaret  Street 
PLATTSBURGH.       -       -       NEW  YORK 

J.   S.   O'BRIEN 

Dealer  in  Meat.  Poultry  and  Fish 
Vegetables  and  Oysters  in  their  Seasons 


PLATTSBURGH. 


NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACK    BAKERY 
Jacob    Kleinhans.    Proprietor 

18  Main  Street 

SARANAC  LAKE.     -     NEW  YORK 
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EUGENE  BROWN 

'Lest  We  Forget" 

Undertaker  and    Embalmer 

F.   MARVIN    HOLT 

Lady  Assistant 

Livery 

Open  Day  and  Night 

Hack  to  Trains 
Opposite  St.  Lawrence  Inn 

27  Bridge  Street 

John  Street 

PLATTSBURGH,   NEW   YORK 

GOUVERNEUR,     -     NEW  YORK 

MR.    GEORGE    T.    WOODWARD 

WILLIAM    F.   MULFLUR 

Photographer 

Fine   Footwear 

Art    Dealer 

22  Broadway 

PLATTSBURGH,   NEW   YORK 

SARANAC  LAKE.     -     NEW  YORK 

ROBERT  FLAWS  &  SON 

In  the  Adirondacks 

Merchant  Tailors 

BALSAM   GROVE   FARM 

Clothes  Cleaned,  Pressed  and 

Repaired 

John   Nokes.  Proprietor 

9  and  10  Opera  House  Block 

Elevation  2,300  feet 

WATERTOWN,     -     -     NEW  YORK 

Saranac  Junction,    -    New  York 

J.  A.  LATOUR  &  CO. 

DENTISTRY 

Finely  Equipped  Livery  and  Hack  Stand 

Dr.   William  James   Brenan 

Transfer  Agents  Westcott  Epress  Co. 

.Modern    Coal    Plant    and    Wood    Yard 

Surgeon-Dentist 

64  Broadway 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work  a  Specialty 

SARANAC  LAKE,     -     NEW  YORK 

PLATTSBURGH,       -       -       NEW  YORK 
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STACKPOLE'S    SHOE    STORE 

Is  Headquarters  for  Everything 
in  Shoes  and  Rubber  Goods. 
Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Fine 
Shoes  a  Specialty.  A  Large 
Assortment  of  the  Best  Makes 
Always   on   Hand. 

18  Margaret  Street,  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. 


FRED  E.  HULL 
Expert    Watchmaker 

Official  Watch   Inspector  N.  Y. 
C.  &  II.  R.  R.  R. 


SARANAC  LAKE, 


NEW  YORK 


SUMNER  CLARKE 
Jeweler  and  Optician 

Diamonds,  Watches,  Silver  Novelties 

Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 

a  Specialty 


50  Broadway, 


Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


L.  A.  Childs 


W.J.  Byrnes 


PLATTSBURGH    CARRIAGE 

AND     HARNESS     REPOSITORY 

Childs  &    Byrnes,   Proprietors 

Also  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements 


PLATTSBURGH, 


NEW  YORK 


H.  R.  'Phone  23-W     Clinton    Phone  215 

PLATTSBURGH  VARIETY  STORE 
J.  A.   Lynch,  Proprietor 
Wholesale   and   Retail 

Crockery,  Tin.  Glass  and  Woodenware, 

Toys  and  Household  Goods,  Lamps, 

Dolls,  Games,  Etc. 

No.  5  Bridge  Street,  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. 


M.  F.  Parkhurst  S.  Taylor 

PARKHURST   &   TAYLOR 

General    Insurance  and    Real    Estate 


Marion  Block 
PLATTSBURGH. 


Clinton  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ST.  LAWRENCE   INN 
E.  Peck,  Proprietor 

Rates  after  July  1st,  1905,  $2.00 
per     day.     Room     with     Bath, 

$2.50. 

GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y. 

PASHO  BROS. 

Strictly    Sanitary    and    Up-to-date 

Barbers 

Cottage  Calls  Promptly  Attended 

to.      Special   Attention    Given 

to  Children 

Full  Line  of  Barber  Supply  Goods 

30  Broadway 
SARANAC  LAKE,     -     NEW  YORK 
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ED.   LA  BOUNTY 

General  Hackman  and  Baggageman 
The  Pp-to-date  Accommodation 
Hack.  This  Hack  can  be  en- 
gaged by  the  Hour  at  Reason- 
able Prices.  Saddle  Horses. 
Ldvery  in  Connection.  Baggage 
Transferred. 

Telephone  Wheeler  &  Cogswell's 
Store  or   LaBounty's   Livery 


S.  J.  BUSH 

First-Class    Livery    and    Sales    Stables 

Carriages.  Hacks,  Saddle  Horses 

Stables  at  Hotel  Empire 

Telephone  Bush's  Livery 
SARAXAC  LAKE.     -     NEW  YORK 

YOUNG'S 

Stationery.  Books.  Magazines. 
Pipes.  Cigars.  Fine  Tobaccos. 
Confections.  Adirondack  Sou- 
venirs.    Fine  Line  of  Dolls. 

Xo.    18    Broadway     Telephone   159-1 

BUCKLEY'S    LIVERY 
D.  T.   Buckley.   Proprietor 

General  Hackman  and 

Baggage   Transfer 

Hacks  Meet  All  Trains 
First-Class  -Horses  and 

Rubber-Tired  Runabouts 

Careful  Drivers  Furnished 

Telephone   Xo.   101-Y  A 

Xo.    8    Bloomingdak'    Avenue 

SARAXAC   LAKE,     -     NEW  YORK 


R.  E.  GOODNOUGH 

D  i  a  mo  n  d  s .  W  a  i  c  h  e  s .  Jewelry, 
Wedding  Stationery.  Engraved 
Calling  Cards.  Etc.  Full  Line 
of  the  Famous  Ball  Watches. 
Local  R.  R.  Watch  Inspector  for 
X.   Y.   C.   R.  R. 


GOUVERNEUR 


NEW  YORK 


Matthew  W.  Otis        George  W.  Otis 

M.  W.  OTIS  &  BRO. 

Dealers  in  Camp   Supplies,  Dairy 
Farm   and   Gardens 

Upper  Saranac,  St.  Regis  Lakes 
and  Lake  Clear 

Telephone 
LAKE  CLEAR  JUNCTION,  X.  Y. 


COPELAND  &   KIP 
Photographers 

High  Grade  Portraits.  Copies, 
Enlargements,  Picture  Framing, 
Amateur  Finishing.  Art  Sou- 
venirs. 


CAXTOX. 


XEW  YORK 


A.   P.   HUGHES  &  CO. 
Electrical  Contractors 

Dealers  in  Gas  and  Electric   Fixtures 

Electric    Bells.    Annunciators, 

Burglar  Alarms 

Speaking  Tubes.  Gas  and  Electric 

Portables 

Telephone  Connection. 
No.  9  Bridge  Street.  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 
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RED    CROSS    PHARMACY 

ADIRONDACK    PHARMACY 

The    Up-to-date   Store  for   Drugs,   Per- 

Drugs Our  Business 

fumes  and  Toilet  Articles 

Prescriptions  Our  Hobby 

CARS  STOP  AT  DOOR 

Telephone  Your  Orders.    Goods 

(Eyes  Tested  Free).     Night  Bell. 

Delivered. 

J.    A.    Langlois,    Ph.   G.,   Optician. 

J.    H.  Vincent,   Ph.  G.,   Proprietor 

44  Broadway 

PLATTSBURGH,       -       -       NEW  YORK 

S  ARAN  AC  LAKE.     -     NEW  YORK 

THE  WITHERILL 

A.  H.  Merritt.  ...               A.  M.  Mears 

Wm.    H.    Howell.    Proprietor 

MERRITT  &  MEARS 

A  Comfortable  and  Homelike  Hotel 

General    Insurance   and   Surety   Bonds 

Rates:   $2.50  per  day.    Send  for  booklet. 

Flanagan  Block,   East   Main   Street 

PLATTSBURGH.       -       -       NEW  YORK 

MALONE.           -                       NEW  YORK 

C.   H.   KINEAU 

The  Reliable  Grocer 
Call  and  See  Him 

37  Main  Street 

SARANAC  LAKE,     -     NEW  YORK 


Geo.  Anderson 


John   Polites 


CRYSTAL  PALACE 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
Fine  Confectionery.  Ice  Cream 
and  Soda  Water.  Also  Choice 
Fruits  of  All  Kinds. 


Bell  "Phone  No.   154-.... 
"!'!!'   .Main  Street.  Gouvernenr.  X.   Y. 


In  the   Adirondacks 

HIGHLAND    LODGE 

F.  G.  Tremble.  Proprietor 
Franklin   County 

HARRIETTSTOWN,   N.   Y. 

HOTEL   EMPIRE 

George  Downing  John  Crowley 

Under  New  Management 

Formerly  The  American  House 

Heated  by  Steam.  Lighted  by 
Electricity.  Hates.  $1.50  Per 
Hay. 


SARANAC   LAKE. 


NEW  YORK 
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M.  E.  ELLIOTT 

Dealer    in    Fruits,    Vegetables, 
Fish  and  Oysters.     Blue  Points 
on  Half-Shell  a  Specialty. 
Sweet    Cream.      Canned    Goods 
of  All  Kinds 

Telephone.    Free  Delivery.    Op- 
posite Riverside  Inn. 


.iANAC  LAKE, 


NEW  YORK 


BARNARD  &   BARNARD 

Horseshoeing  and  Repairing.    Rubber 
Tires  a  Specialty 

(Old  Isham  Shop,  East  Side) 
PLATTSBURGH,         -  NEW  YORK 


L.   L.   FILL 

Sanitary  Plumber  and  Heating  Engineer 

Agent  for  Red  Cross  and  Andes 

Stoves  and  Ranges 


11    West   Main   Street,   Malone.   N.   Y. 


GEORGE    S.    CLARK 

Dealer  in  Confectionery  and  Fruits 

at  Wholesale 

Full  Line  of  Cigars,  Tobacco  and  Pipes 

Oysters  in   Season 

Nos.  99  and  101  East  Main  St. 

MALONE,  NEW  YORK 


THE   MARSHALL   LIVERY 

Reynolds  Barn,  Opposite  Post  Office 

Stylish  Turnouts  at  Reasonable 
Prices.  Good  Horses.  Satis- 
faction Guaranteed.  Baggage 
Transferred.  Telephone  114. 
Hack  Meets   All   Trains. 

Edward    N.   Cagle,    Proprietor 

SARANAC  LAKE,  -  NEW  YORK 


MR,  O.  T.  LARKIN 

Pharmacist 

Exact  Prescription  Work 

1  Bridge  Street 
FLATTSBURGH,  -         NEW  YORK 

RAY  BROOK   HOUSE 
E.  A.  Harder,  Proprietor 

Within  Ten  Minutes'  Walk  of 
the  Best  Trout  Fishing  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

RAY  BROOK,  ESSEX  CO.,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  V.  W.   DURYEE 

Real    Estate 

Office  in  Adirondack  National 
Bank  Building. 

Adirondack  Park  Co.  Camps, 
Camp  Sites  and  Forest  Lands. 
Cottages   and  Building  Sites. 


SARANAC   LAKE. 


NEW  YORK 
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A.    B,    PARMELEE   &   SON, 

Adirondack    Timber  Land   and   General 
Real  Estate. 

George  W.  Dustin,  Mgr. 
MALONE,  NEW  YORK. 


W.  T.  FOLEY. 

Choice  Fancy  and  Staple  Groceries 

New  'Phone,  161-J. 

9  Brewster  Street,         MALONE,  N.   Y. 


DEWEY   &   SMITH 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists 


il    East  Main  Street,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


GEO.   D.  NORTHRIDGE 

Dealer    in    Flour,    Feed.    Farm    Produce, 

Wood  and   Farm   Implements. 
Local  and  Long  Distance  'Phones 

X.».    L5    Brewster   Street.   Malone.   N.   Y. 


M.  LEVY  &  CO. 

The  Only  Store  in  the  vicinity  de- 
voted exclusively  to  Ladies'  Ready- 
Made  Garments  and  Furs. 

ONE  STORE.  LADIES'  GARMENTS. 
ONE  STORE.  EYERYTHING  FOR  MEN 
MALONE,  NEW  YORK. 


J.  F.  DUFFY  &  CO. 

Malone's  Foremost  Clothing  House 

Stein    Block    Clothing 

MALONE.  NEW  YORK 


GEORGE  H.  CARROLL  &  CO. 

Furniture.   Carpets.   Draperies 

Funeral    Directors 

PLATTSBFRGH.    NEW    YORK 

SHONYO    &    COMPANY 

Dealers   in   Coal   and    AYood 
Howe  Stale  tor  Public  Weighing 

M.    D.   Shorn  o. 

John   .1.    Ferguson, 

G.  R.  Shonyo. 

Office,  No.  8  Amsden  St.,  Malone,  X.  Y 
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THOMAS    HINDS 

Manufacturer 

Manufacturer — Successor    to 

Malone   Foundry  and   Machine  Co. 

Stone  and   Wood  Working  Machinery 
Gasoline  Engines.  Steam  Engines,  Boil- 
ers. Brass  and  Iron  Steam  Fittings, 
Pipe      Injectors.     Etc.      Second 
Hand    Engines   and   Boilers 
on  hand. 
MALONE,  NEW  YORK 


HUNTINGTON'S  FURNITURE  STORE 

Dealers  in  Furniture  of  All  Kinds. 

Exclusive  Agents  for 

Globe-Wernicke    Sectional    Bookcases 

New  'Phone 

16-17   West    .Main   Street.   Malone,  N.  Y. 


HEFFERNAN   &   BURLEIGH 


General    Insurance 


rSBT  RGB 


NEW   YORK 


A.  CROFF  &  CO. 

FURNITURE 

Parlor    Suits,    Patent    Rockers,    Folding 

Chairs.  Lounges.  Bed  Lounges,  Book 

Cases,    Desks.    Tables.    Stands 

Carpet     Sweepers, 

Mattresses. 

Church  Furniture  to  Order.     Cheap  as 

1-ne  Cheapest. 

Mirrors,  Whatnots,  Velocipedes  and 

Baby  Carriag 
L02  Easl    Main  Street.  Malone,  N.  Y. 


PIANOS    THAT    WILL    WEAR. 

The  Pianos  we  sell  are  as  good  as 
they  look — inside  as  well  as  outside. 
There  is  nothing  false  about  them,  and 
nothing  that  will  go  wrong  after  being 
in  use  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  When 
Wi  l  Liy  of  the  makers  we  take  no 
chances,  for  we  agree  to  exchange  any 
Piano  that  doesn't  prove  satisfactory 
after  extended   trial  in  your  home. 

M.  Slason  &  Son. 
Opposite  Howard  House.  Malone.  N.  Y. 


THE   SMITH    HOUSE 

Fred   Smith.   Proprietor 
Rates,  $2.00  per  day.  and  up 

Opposite  County  Buildings 


MALONE. 


NEW  YORK 


HOWARD    HOUSE 

Malone.  N.  Y. 

S.  J.  &  J.  A.  Flanagan.  Proprietors 


M.    C.    MEAGHER 

Spring    Water    Ice 

The    Largest    Wholesale    Dealer    in 

Northern  New  York 

Also  Sole  I  lealer  in 

MacKenzie  Lake  Ice 
(Cut    from   Citj    aeservoir) 

For  Table   Use  Only 

A.]]  Orders   Pilled   Before  12  Noon 

Telephone  57  Bloomingdale  Ave. 
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CHESTERS 

No    Waste    To   It.      Good    Coal. 

It   All    Burns. 

Offir-e.      Cor.      Broadway      and 
Woodruff  Street. 
SARANAC  LAKE.     -     NEW  YORK 


THE    FOWLER    LIVERY    AND 
TRANSFER    CO. 

G.  A.  Bombard.  Proprietor 

We  Meet  All  Trains 

SARANAC  LAKE,  -  NEW  YORK 


M.  FRECHETTE 

Dealer  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Meats, 
Groceries   and    Provisions 
New    Phone.     Terms   Cash 


No.   94  Catherine  Street, 
posite    Malone   Foundry 


Op- 


M  ALONE, 


NEW  YORK 


MRS.    H.   A.    KANE 

Dealer  in  Crockery,  China  and 
Glassware.  Kitchen  Tinware 
and  Utensils.  Cut  Flowers  a 
Specialty. 


MAD 


NEW    YORK 


JED.    LA  PLANT 
Blacxsmithing    and    Horseshoeing 

Repairing  of  All  Kinds  Neatly 

and   Promptly  Done.     Farmers* 

and  Horse  Keeping. 

Catherine  Street 

-      NEW    YORK 


5  to  99  CENT  STORE 
Mrs.  V.  A.  Gorgen.  Proprietor 

Confectionery,    Souvenirs,    China, 
Tinware   and   Notions. 

59  Broadway 
SARANAC  LAKE.     -     NEW  YORK 

PLATTSBURGH  TOBACCO  CO. 

Cor.  of  Clinton  and  Margaret  Sts. 

Is  the  Most  Complete  Retail 
Cigar  Store  North  of  Albany. 

J.  P.  Brenan,  Manager 

A.  J.  STORM 

Dealer  in  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rub- 
bers of  the  Better  Class.  A 
Specialty  of  Men's  and  Women's 
$2.50   and  $3.50   Shoes. 

22  Arsenal  Street 

WATERTOWN/  NEW  YORK 

A.   P.   SMITH 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Native  Beef,  Lamb,  Veal,  Poultry, 
Eggs.  Butter  and  Vegetables  of 
All  Kinds  in  Season.  Chicago 
Dressed   Beef   a   Specialty. 

BLOOMTNGD  ALE.     NEW     YORK 

R.  J.   DUSO 

Custom    Tailor 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Cloth- 
ing Neatly  Cleaned  and  Pressed. 
Clothes    Called    for    and    Deliv- 
ered.    Telephone. 
2d  Floor.  Fowler  Block.  Main  St. 

SARANAC  LAKE.     -     NEW  YORK 
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THOMAS   INFANTINE 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
All  Kinds  of  Fruit,  Candies,  To- 
bacco. Cigars,  Etc. 

Main  Street,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

THE   ARCADE 

Restaurant  and  Cafe 
First-Class  in  All  Respects 

\Y.  H.  Cardany,  Proprietor 

Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. 

R.    L.   JAMES 
Meat  Market 

Beef.  Veal.   Lamb.   Mutton   and 
Pork.    Poultry  and  Game.   Fish. 
Canned  Goods.    Oysters  in  Sea- 
son. 

Remsen,  New  York 

THE  SUNDAY  COMPANION 

A  weekly  magazine  for  the  young:  issued    forty 
weeks,  or  during  the  scholastic   year. 
The    Sunday  Companion  is  an  ideal  periodical  for    the 
young  and  should  be  in  every   Catholic   home 
where  there  are  children.     Terms:  year  i  forty- 
weeks)  75  cents.                Foreign,  4  shillings 
Liberal   discount  to  Sunday  Schools. 

The  Sunday  Companion   Pub.  Co. 

10  Barclay  St.         New  York  City. 

D.  COHEN 

Dealer  in 
Hardware  and  Furniture 

Bloomingdale,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MARBLE  CITY  HOTEL 

Opposite  Depot 

A.  P.  Smith.  Proprietor 

Gouverneur.  X.  Y. 

J.   HYMEN 

Dealer   in   Clothing;    Shoes   and 
Dry  Goods. 

Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

H.  3.  RANSOM 

Livery  Stable 

Opposite  Court  House,  River  St. 

PLATTSBLRGH.      -      NEW    YORK 

HODGES  &   ROBINSON 

Dealers   in  Boots,     Shoes     and 
Sewing  Machines. 

69  Margaret  St.,  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS  F.  HUSH  ION 

Stationery.    Bock^.     Magazines, 
Cigars   and   Tobacco. 

70  Broad— ay.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A.   KATZMAN 

Largest  Dealer  in  Northern  New 
York  in  Old  Rubber,  Rags,  Scrap 
Iron,  and  All  Kinds  of  Metal. 
Office.  Storage  and     Yards,     40 
Clinton  Street   and  1  to  20  Trin- 
ity  Avenue.     Bell  'Phone  38-W. 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

T.    A.    MURPHY'S    CASH    BAZAAR 

WjiII     Paper,     Room     Moulding, 
Picture  Framing,  Crockery,  Tin- 
ware,  Wood  en  ware,   Glassware, 
Kitchen   Utensils   and   Toy>. 

67  Margaret  St.     4  Clinton  St. 

Pittsburgh,  X.  Y. 
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Albert  Sharron  G.  A.  Toupin 

SHARRON  &  TOUPIN 
Successors  to  Ayer's  Emporium 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Attended 
to.  Dry  Goods,  Tailor  Made 
Suits,  Furs,  Gent's  Furnishings, 
Etc.  8  Broadway 

SARANAC  LAKE.  -  NEW  YORK 

THE  CENTRAL  HOUSE 

Under  New  Management 
Harmon    &    Disco.    Proprietors 
Rates.  $1.00  Per  Day. 
16  Broadway,   Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FRED    B.    FULLER 

Wholesale  Dealer  and  Jobber  in 
Threshing  Machines.  Gasoline  En- 
clues.  Steam  Engines.  Stone 
("rushers.  Road  Machinery,  Farm 
Implements    and    Dairy    Supplies. 

Gouveneur,  N.  Y. 


W.  R.  Howe 


C.  P.  Howe 


W.  E.  DUNN  &  SON 

Canton,  X.  V. 
Yon  Know  the  Rest 


THE    BRISTOL    HOUSE 

Frank  J.   Gainsway.   Proprietor 

Livery.  Boarding  and  Sales  Stables 

Remsen.  New  York 


C.   W.   CHAMBERS 

Dealer  in  All  Kinds  of  Bakery 
Goods.  Cakes,  Crackers,  Con- 
fectionery, Etc:  Also  a  Full 
Line  of  Choice  Groceries. 


26    Main    Street,   Canton.   N.    V. 


HOWE  BROTHERS 

General  Hardware 

Stoves.    Ranges,    and    Supplies, 

Furnace.      Steam     and     Water 

Heating.  Plumbing  and  Tinning 

Canton,  New  York. 

SARANAC    HOUSE 
Near  the  Old  Station 
James  Collins,   Proprietor 
Rates.  SI. 00  Per  Day 

Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN    HOSE    LIVERY 

C.  R.  Short,  Proprietor 

Good  Horses.  Good  Carriages, 
Good  Drivers.  Good  Prices,  an 
Effort  to  Please  You. 

Canton.  New  York. 


N.   E.   BROWN 
GROCER 

Clinton   St..   Gouverneur,   N.   Y 


"THE    GOLDEN    SHOE"    STORE 
Good   Shoes 
Griswold   &   Harper 
Canton.   New   York. 

GEORGE  W.  JACK 
City  Bakery,  Grocer 
Vienna  Rolls,  Breadstuffs.  Pastries. 
Caterer   to    Private    and    Public 
Parties.      Established    Six- 
teen Years. 
South  Side  Main  Street 
Canton.   New    York 
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Forest  Leaves. 

A  Quarterly  Magazine. 

ONE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR, 


Come  With  Me  Into  the  Wilderness  and  Rest. 


SUMMER,    1907 


Published  by  the 

SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 

GABRIELS.  N.  Y. 


intered   at  the  Postoflfice.  Gabriels,  N.  V.,  a?  secorid-clsss  matter. 


The  Passing  of  the  Forest. 

As  long-  as  the  forest  shall  live, 

The  streams  shall  flow  onward  still  singing 
Sweet  songs  of  the  woodland  and  bringing 

The  bright  living  waters  that  give 

New  life  to  all  mortals  who  thirst, 
But  the  races  of  men  shall  be  cursed, 

Yea,  the  hour  of  destruction  shall  come 

To  the  children  of  men  in  that  day 

When  the  forest  shall  pass  away  ; 
When  the  low  woodland  voices  are  dumb ; 

And  death's  devastation  and  dearth 

Shall  be  spread  o'er  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Avenging  the  death  of  the  wood 

The  turbulent  streams  shall  outpour 

Their  vials  of  wrath,  and  no  more 
Shall  their  banks  hold  back  the  high  flood, 

Which  shall  rush  o'er  the  harvests  of  men: 

As  swiftly  receding  again. 

Lo !  after  the  flood  shall  be  dearth. 

And  the  rain  no  longer  shall  fall 

On  the  parching  helds  ;  and  a  pall. 
As  of  ashes,  shall  cover  the  earth  ; 

And  dust-clouds  shall  darken  the  sky : 

And  the  deep  water  wells  shall  be  dry. 

And  the  rivers  shall  sink  in  the  grouii... 
And  every  man  cover  his  mouth 
From  the  thickening  dust,  in  that  drouth ; 
Fierce  famine  shall  come ;  and  no  sound 
Shall  be  borne  on  the  desolate  air 
But  a  murmur  of  death  and  despair. 

— Alexander  Blair  Thaw  ix  The  Century 


Fokest  Leaves. 
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SIMMER,    19Q7. 
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The    Protection    of    Forests,    Fish  and  Game. 

By  Jam  ks  S.  Whipple, 
Commissioner  of  Forests,  Fish  and  Game. 
Y   (  )I>JECT   in   writing  this   paper  is  to  arouse,   if   I    can.   a 
stronger  and  better  public  sentiment  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
forests,  fish  and     game  of     the  state.         Xo  statute  can  be 
enforced  successfully  unless  it  has  back  of  it  a  decent  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  its  enforcement         It  is  important  for 
us  to  know     what     constitutes     the  Forest     Preserve,  and 
where  ii  is  located.     The  statute  which  created  it  describes 
it  briefly : 
Forest    Preserve    shall    include   the   lands   owned   or   hereafter 
acquired  by  the  State  within  the  county  of  Clinton    (except  the  towns  of 
Altona  and  Dannemora),  and  the  counties  of  Delaware.  Essex,   Frank- 
lin. Fulton.  Hamilton.  Herkimer.  Lewis,  Oneida.  Saratoga.  St.  Lawrence. 
Warren.  Washington,  Greene.  Lister  and  Sullivan,  except 
i.     Lands  within  the  limits  of  any  village  or  city,  and 
2.    Lands  not  wild  lands  acquired  by  the  State  on  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages made  to  loan  commissioners." 

You  will  notice  then  that  the  Forest  Preserve  is  in  two  distinct 
sections  of  the  State:  one  in  the  Adirondack  region,  the  other  in  the 
Catskills. 

It  is  important,  als< 


••Tl, 


to  know  what  the  parks  are  and  of  what  they 
consist.  The  Adirondack  and  Catskill  parks  are  bounded  on  the  map, 
each  by  a  so-called  blue  line  hxed  by  legislative  enactment,  and  include  all 
lands,  public  and  private. 

There  is  also  another  park  or  reservation  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
Reservation,  described  thus  in  the  statute  : 

"All  that  part  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  lying  and  being  within  the 
State,  with  the  islands  therin.  and  such  lands  along  the  shore  thereof  as 
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are  now  owned  by  or  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  State,  is  hereby 
constituted  as  an  international  park  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Reservation." 

The  State  now  owns  in  the  Forest  Preserve  about  t. 540.000  acres, 
the  larger  portion  being  in  the  Adirondack  counties,  and  is  made  up  of 
many  pieces,  in  some  cases  widely  separated.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Com- 
mission that  in  the  near  future  private  lands  may  be  purchased  sufficient 


A  Planted  Forest. 

to  make  the   State's  holding  at  least  3.000.000  acres,   so  that   the   State 
lands  will  be  substantially  in  one  block. 

The  enforcement  of  the  forest,  fish  and  game  laws,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  State  relating  to  forests,  fish,  game  and  shell- 
fish is  in  the  care  of  the  Forest.  Fish  and  (Tame  Department  under  one 
head.  The  first  comprehensive  statute  enacted  looking  to  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  was  passed  May  15.  1885.  It  was  under  this  statute  that 
the  Forest  Commission  was  established  and  the  work  commenced  that  has 
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resulted  in  getting  these  large  holdings  and  in  preserving  them  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 

There  is  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  each 
year  about  844-000,000  worth  of  fish.  At  least  $30,000,000  worth  come 
from  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  The  forests  owned 
by  the  State  alone  are  worth  about  $15,000,000.  The  game  animals,  game 
birds  and  fur-bearing  animals  that  are  killed  yearly  amount  to  at  least 


On  the  Way  to  the  River. 

S35o,ooo.  These  figures  may  seem  large  ;  but  if  you  will  consider  that 
we  have  8,000,000  people  in  the  State,  which  would  give  1,700,000 
families  of  five  persons  each,  and  allowing  fifty  cents  a  week  to  each 
family  for  fish,  the  total  amount  would  be  more  than  $44,000,000.  Con- 
sider also  that  there  are  44.000  men  organized  in  fish  and  game  clubs,  and 
that  there  are  more  than  that  number  who  fish  and  hunt  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  clubs.  The  figures  quoted  then  arc  not  too  large.  In  addi- 
tion the  yearly  shellfish  product  amounts  to  many  million  dollars.  There- 
fore, from  a  commercial  standpoint  alone  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of 
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this  Department  is  of  great  importance,  especially  so  since-  these  property 
interests  are  perishable. 

A  stream  where  there  is  good  fishing  may  be  destroyed  for  that  pur- 
pose in  a  single  year  by  improper  fishing.  Any  lake  or  pond  within  the 
State  may  have  its  fish  life  practically  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time  by 
improper  netting,  dynamiting,  or  other  illegal  means.     The   forests  ma^ 


Fishing  on   Mountain  l'ond. 

he  destroyed  by  trespassing  and  fire  if  the}-  are  not  guarded  and  pro- 
tected. If  the  forest  is  destroyed,  the  timber  being  taken  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  streams  of  the  State,  the  streams  are  destroyed.  If  the 
the  streams  are  destroyed,  the  fish  life  is  destroyed.  With  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forest  you  have  the  destruction  of  the  home  of  game  animals 
and  game  birds.  Therefore,  there  is  necessity  for  stringent  laws  and 
proper  enforcement  of  the  same.  Too  little  thought  is  given  to  the  im- 
portance of  woodlands  in  the  State.  Every  farm  should  have  a  wood 
lot  on  it.  Every  piece  of  land  not  especially  good  for  cultivation  should 
be  planted   to  trees.     The   forests   furnish    wood;   they   are   equalizers  of 
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temperature;  they  protect  the  water  supply;  they  shield  the  cultivated 
lands  from  winds,  which  in  some  cases  are  injurious  to  crops;  they  con- 
stantly throw  off  moisture  ;  and  they  prevent  floods.  Therefore,  it  may 
be  readily  seen  that  our  attention  must  be  given  to  the  preservation  of 
our  forests.  Ever  farmer  should  plant  trees ;  every  lumberman  in  cutting 
should  replant.  The  cutting  should  be  regulated  as  to  size.  Wood  should 
be  fostered  and  preserved.  The  statistics  show  there  are  only  about 
36,000,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  all  told  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  1906  there  was  1,300,000,000  feet  taken  from  the  State.  The  demand 
is  increasing;  the  supply  is  diminishing.  The  time  will  come  when  there 
will  be  a  compulsory  law  which  will  compel  our  citizens  to  plant  trees, 
especially  those  who  cut  them  down.  Otherwise  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  very  seriously  threatened. 

My  desire  is  to  protect,  restore,  and  increase  the  forests,  fish  and 
game  of  this  great  Empire  State,  and  to  this  end  I  ask  the  patriotic  sup- 
port of  all  the  people. 


He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a  thread  in  the  loom,  and  will 
see  the  defect  when  the  weaving  of  a  lifetime  is  unrolled. — Examiner. 


God  sometimes  washes  the  eyes  of  His  children  with  tears  that  they 
may  read  aright  His  providence  and  His  commandments. — T.  L.  Cuyler. 


Half  a  fact  is  a  whole  falsehood.     He  who  gives  the  truth  a  false 
coloring  by  his  false  manner  of  telling  it.  is  the  worst  of  liars. 

— E.  L.  Magoon. 


Noble  thoughts  make  noble  acts  ;  a  soul  occupied  with  great  ideas  best 
performs  the  smallest  duties  ;  the  divinest  views  of  life  penetrate  into  the 
meanest  emergencies. — Farrar. 


The  Lady  of  the  Hague  Woods, 

By  E.  Boyle  O'Riklly. 


HERE  is  an  old  traveler  I  sometimes  picture,  who  went 
over  Europe  on  horseback  three  hundred  years  ago,  who 
never  journeyed  in  a  straight  line,  but  let  every  whim  sway 
him  as  to  the  route.  If  the  road  were  bad  to  the  right,  he 
took  that  to  the  left,  if  he  found  he  had  passed  what  he 
wished  to  see,  he  turned  back ;  and  1  fancy  this  old  French- 
man has  lighted  on  the  secret  of  all  good  travelers. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  his  time  to  ours,  and  a  bicycle  may 
be  a  poor  substitute  for  a  horse,  but  with  it  even  in  these 
days  one  may  loiter  at  ease  through  Europe. 

When,  after  many  visits  to  the  pictures  of  the  Mauritshuis,  I  at 
length  decided  that  nothing  was  so  exhausting  as  a  gallery,  I  sought  the 
nearby  woods.  I  seated  myself  on  a  bench,  and  congratulated  the  thrifty 
nation  that  has  preserved  this  forest  of  beauty  within  a  minute's  reach 
of  the  heart  of  a  city.  For  a  peaceful  hour  the  wilderness  belonged  to  me 
alone.     Then  an  interloper  came  wandering  down  the  pathway. 

She  was  slight  and  tall,  and  strolled  leisurely  along.  Unconscious 
of  another  worshipper  in  the  old  count's  enclosure,  she  was  smiling 
slightly  to  herself  in  absolute  contentment.  When  I  came  within  her  line 
of  vision  she  did  not  start.  But  she  still  half  smiled  as,  for  a  second,  her 
eyes  passed  over  mine.  Intuitively  she  may  have  felt  that  here  was  no 
alien,  no  disturbing  unbelief,  but  a  friend  united  with  her  for  a  moment's 
time  by  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  kindred  tastes.  My  eyes  followed  her 
down  the  pathway,  till  she  was  hidden  from  sight.  Then  I  sat  on  and 
dreamed. 

Some  days  later  1  journeyed  on  my  wheel  to  Leiden.  There,  at  the 
inn,  I  was  greeted  by  fellow-travelers,  a  father  and  mother  and  their 
child  of  ten  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  Xext  day  the  child  and  I  planned 
a  trip  on  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

So  bright  and  early  was  our  start  that  we  were  the  first  to  reach 
the  steamer.  As  the  other  tourists  gathered,  Adela  amused  me  by  her 
grave  fashion  of  looking  them  well  over,  as  if  she  fancied  they  were 
eventually  to  be  her  friends 
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We  were  on  the  point  of  starting,  when  rive  or  six  belated  travelers 
"Avere  seen  hurrying  toward  the  wharf,  and  once  more  Adela  sat  erect. 
My  own  [lagging  interest  received  a  sudden  impetus.  I.  too,  straightened 
myself,  for.  among  them,  now  no  longer  in  a  revery  but  laughing  gavlv. 
came  the  lady  of  the  Hague  woods  ! 

The  only  remaining  chairs  on  the  deck  were  those  facing  us,  and 
this  trivial  circumstance  eave  me,  in  some  unaccountable  wav  that  should 


View    of    Cologne. 


have  warned  me  whither  I  was  drifting,  a  keener  satisfaction  than  had 
been  mine  for  years. 

"They  are  the  nicest  of  all,"  said  Adela.  and.  J  warmly  echoed  her. 

"But  which  is  the  very  nicest  of  them?"  I  whispered,  and  her  answer 
made  me  draw  her  closer  when  it  came,  without  a  moment's  hesitation: 
"The  tall  lady,  of  course!" 

There  was  a  distinguished  looking  Englishman  who,  1  fancied,  was 
•a  military  man.  With  him  was  a  pleasing  but  not  very  striking  girl. 
whom  I  put  down  as  his  daughter.     But  the  nationality  or  relationship  of 
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the  "tall  lady"  was  not  so  obvious.     The  two  remaining  members  of  the 
party   were   Dutch;   one  a   woman   who   apparently  played   the   part   of 
hostess;  the  other  a  man,  not  closely  related  to  her,   I  decided,  since  his 
attentions  to  my  lady  of  the  wood  were  too  marked. 
I  turned  again  to  Adela. 

"The  tall  lady  is  wondering  if  you  are  my  papa."  she  told  me 
slyly. 

"How  do  you  know  that,  little  wizard""" 

"Because  she  looks  at  me  and  then  at  you,  but  at  you  most.''  she 
answered,  not  wholly  pleased. 

"How  old  do  you  think  she  is?"  I  whispered. 

Adela  looked  at  her  critically.     "About  fifty?"  she  hazarded. 

"(  )h,  genuine  daughter  of  Eve!''  I  cried. 

"Younger?"  askea  the  little  girl,  with  honest,  guileless  eyes. 

"Divide  it  by  half,"  I  answered. 

In  the  course  of  that  river  trip  I  told,  and  I  scarce  know  why,  this 
little  child  Adela  about  the  aunt  who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  me,  who. 
though  long  passed  the  age  Adela  has  given  the  "tall  lady,"  had  soft, 
white  hair,  and  cheeks  as  pink  as  roses.  I  told  her  how  a  great  many 
years  ago,  before  Adela  was  born,  when  my  aunt  was  staying  in  the 
mountains,  she  had  grown  to  love  a  beautiful  American  child  whom  a 
father,  too  selfisli  to  assume  responsibility,  had  sent  to  live  in  Switzer- 
land. There,  when  she  had  gained  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  and 
German,  she  was  to  be  a  governess.  I  told  how  my  aunt  had  taken  her 
traveling  with  us  that  summer,  and  how  it  had  almost  broken  her  heart 
to  leave  the  lonely  little  girl  behind  in  a  dreary  home  with  strangers. 
And  then  the  following  spring  my  aunt  and  I  had  been  drawn  irresistibly 
across  the  ocean  again,  and  had  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  the  Pen- 
sion School  in  Thun,  asking  for  our  little  friend.  Adela  looked  up  at  me 
with  exquisite  sympathy.     She  understood  why  I   found  it  hard  to  go  on. 

"And  she  wasn't  there?"  she  said  softly. 

"No;  she  had  died  during  the  winter,"  T  answered. 

"What  was  her  name?"  asked  my  interested  listener. 

"Nol  half  so  line  as  Adela,"  \  acknoweldged.  "It's  a  plain  name., 
but  sometimes  I  think  it  the  sweetest  name  in  the  world.  She  was  called 
jane." 
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"Did  she  love  you  as  much  as  me?"  she  asked,  kind,  if  not  gram- 
matical. 

"We  were  great  chums,  my  \dela.  We  used  to  study  flowers  to- 
gether, and  I  taught  her  how  to  draw.  Perhaps  it's  because  of  Jane  that 
I'm  rather  fond  of  little  girls."  And  then  Adela  pursued  her  own  trend 
of  thought. 

At  length  we  steamed  back  to  the  city  through  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and 
the  travelers,  somewhat  jaded  with  the  long  day's  expedition,  gathered 
in  the  stern  out  of  reach  of  the  freshened  wind.  Adela  and  I  were  again 
close  to  them.     Before  long  a  drowsy  little  head  nodded  on  my  shoulder. 

"She  must  be  his  daughter,"  I  heard  some  one  behind  me  say. 

"I'm  quite  certain  she's  not,"  answered  a  low  but  distinct  voice, 
whose  quality  haunted  me. 

"Still,  Jeanne,  he  seems  very  fond  of  her,"  the  English  girl  de- 
murred. 

"Some  men  are  naturally  fond  of  children."  the  first  speaker  said. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  conceited  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  covert  ob- 
servations  and  surmises  lav  not  wholly  on  one  side.  Then  self-conceit 
laded  before  the  strangely  moving  knowledge  that  1  now  knew  her 
name. 

Three  days  have  passed.  Cologne  is  my  stopping-place.  And  I 
miss  Adela.  I  am  uncommonly  changed  from  the  man  who  could  never 
long  tolerate  a  fellow-traveler.  Companionship  is  a  thought  that  now 
attracts  me.  To  see  these  familiar  places  with  another  mind,  to  second 
and  stimulate  another  mind,  independent  and  equal,  but  attuned  to  one's 
own  by  sympathy.  Where  is  she  to  be  found,  this  compeer?  Desire 
mocks  me,  till  finally  I  am  comforted  by  the  vision  of  a  tall  fair  woman, 
whose  eves  glow  at  the  recital  of  some  golden  deed,  whose  mouth  softens 
into  noble  lines  as  she  gazes  on  the  beautiful  and  rare  things  of  the 
earth,  a  woman  whose  voice  i?  low  and  clear,  and  who  answers  to  the 
name,  Jeanne. 

I  have  written  it  at  last — Jeanne.  It  is  not  Adela  I  miss,  alas!  it  is 
the  disquieting  lady  of  the  Hague  woods.  Through  these  weeks  past  she 
lias  pursued  me  relentlessly.  Through  all  that  influences  or  moves  my 
mind  turns  to  her.     1  can  fancy  telling  this  dear  companion  thoughts  for- 
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•ever   dumb   to  a    New    England   reserve.     Jeanne   would   not   misunder- 
stand. 

My  sketching*  progressed  but  slowly,  and,  on  returning  to  the  church, 
I  found  that  two  ladies  had  invaded  my  chosen  pew,  and  were  examining 
the  painting  I  had  left  there.  A  great  wave  of  hope  engulfed  me  as  I 
Tecognized  them — the  slight,  drooping  English  girl  and  her  more  stately 
iriend.     With  my  brain  in  a  happy  whirl  that  the  long  planned  meeting 


was  now  an  immediate  certainty,  since  here  at  length  lay  a  legitimate 
excuse  for  approaching,  I  rushed  forward  blindly. 

The  shock  of  a  sudden  collision  with  a  decrepit  worshipper  brought 
me  ignobly  back  to  earth.  With  the  hope  that  the  warmth  of  my 
apologies  would  atone  for  their  brevity,  I  quickly  turned  to  escape,  but  I 
found  that  the  poor  soul  held  a  firm  clutch  on  my  arm  to  steady  herself. 
I  threw  a  desperate  glance  at  the  two  friends  ;  my  heart  tailed  me — they 
seemed  about  to  turn  away. 

Probably  the  poignant  concern  in  my  face  was  wrongly  interpreted, 
ior  the  old  woman  now  set  me  free,  and  bravely  declared  she  was  not 
seriously  shaken,  a  kindness  that  came  too  late :  when  I  reached  my 
sketch  the  pew  was  empty. 

Another  day  and  still  another  have  been  passed  in  the  church,  from 
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the  morning  service  to  the  last  office  of  evening.     My  sketch  is  no  nearer 
completion. 

The  only  conclusion  reached  is  that,  since  she  has  not  again  come 
to  the  great  church,  she  can  be  in  the  city  no  longer.     Tomorrow   I  think 

I  shall  start  up  the  Rhine. 

For  me  Coblentz  has  become  a  disturbing  name.  In  her  charming- 
gardens  beside  the  river  I  noticed  the  announcement  of  a  military  con- 
cert  for  the  evening,  and  eight  o'clock  found  me  on  the  terrace. 

My  immediate  neighbor  on  this  occasion  was  a  young  man  who 
found  my  Yankee  visage  as  taking  as  I  did  his  good-humored  face,  so 
that  before  long  we  were  chatting  together.  His  true,  poetical  apprecia- 
tion of  the  scene  before  us — the  huge  fortress  faintly  outlined  across  the- 
water,  the  spanning  bridges,  and  the  gleaming  lights — was  apparently  nor 
incompatible  with  a  boisterous  laugh  that  rang  out  on  the  slightest  cause. 

After  a  time  the  direction  of  my  companion's  eyes  told  me  that  he 
had  found  some  attraction  at  a  near-by  table.  His  attentions  had  become 
too  marked  for  good  taste  before  I  decided  to  leave  my  comfortable  seat. 
As  1  was  rising.  I  turned  to  see  the  cause  of  his  breach  of  manners,  and 
a  cold  shudder  seized  me,  when  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  her  who 
had  led  me  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  from  Cologne. 

She,  too,  was  rising  from  the  table,  with  a  severe,  cold  face  that 
resented  the  young  boor's  imperitence.  The  Englishman's  back  had  been 
turned  to  the  offender,  but  when  his  daughter  spoke  to  him,  his  colericr 
British  eye  fell  full  upon  me.  as  if  I  were  the  guilty  one. 

I  looked  piteously  at  the  two  ladies  as  the}'  passed  me.  For  a^ 
second  it  seemed  permissible  to  follow  and  explain  my  false  position:  to 
be  classed  as  an  unmannerly  fellow  was  a  thought  intolerable  to  bear, 
then  the  absurdity  of  such  a  course  came  home  to  me.  T  cursed  my  fatal 
facility  of  speaking  to  strangers,  a<  the  boisterous  laugh  again  echoed  in 
my  ears. 

Unsettled  and  dissatisfied,  1  loitered  in  the  gardens,  and  once 
plucked  up  enough  courage  to  draw  near  them,  but  the  non-seeing  glance- 
with  which  their  eyes  passed  me  over,  told  me  clearly  1  was  held  guilty. 
Should  such  another  chance  as  that  of  Cologne  now  otter.  I  could  not 
seize  it:  no  longer  was  I  a  fellow-traveler,  to  whom  they  might  extend 
their  acquaintance.     The  old  days  of  serenity,  before   I   had   fallen   into 
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this  weak  infatuation,  rose  invitingly  before  me,  and  I  shook  the  dust  of 
.stupid  little  Coblentz  from  my  feet. 

A  woman,  who  is  ever  ready  to  take  an  insult,  I  bravely  told  myself, 
has  long  been  a  pet  aversion — why  discard  old  theories  for  a  stranger? 
]  turned  my  back  on  the  beaten  track  and  its  tourists  hoards,  and  bi- 
cycled leisurely  up  the  river,  with  jaunts  into  its  side  valleys  as  the  mood 
led  me;  then  through  the  fragrant  pine  forest  of  Darmstadt.  Quite  in 
the  old  spirit  of  self-sufficiency,  uneventful,  satisfying  days  followed  each 
•other,  and  day  by  day  I  tore  down  the  palace  I  had  reared  to  her  in 
my  soul. 

Baden-Baden  is  hardly  the  chosen  spot  for  a  literary  recluse,  with  a 
roll  of  proof  sheets  that  must  be  gone  over,  but  in  Baden  1  am  settled  for 
a  month. 

Few  walks  equal  these  Black  Forest  ones,  with  the  solemn  gloom 
Tinder  their  great  trees,  their  brooks  and  sudden  dells  of  flowers.  For 
miles  in  all  directions  they  stretch,  not  through  rough  unopened  woods. 
like  those  of  our  native  mountains,  but  far  easier  of  access,  vet  none  the 
less  impressive. 

Alas  for  human  constancy !  The  cherished  intimate  "Jeanne"  of  a 
short  time  past  has  ceased  to  exist.  She  is  no  longer  the  lady  of  the 
wood,  nor  even  Adela's  "tall  lady"  ;  step  by  step,  she  has  been  banished 
to  the  cool  secure  region  of  the  English  girl's  friendship,  and  my  feeble 
burst  of  sentiment  has  ended. 

A  week  of  physical  idleness  at  length  drove  me  up  the  hillside  to  the 
castle.  There  I  was  placidly  sipping  beer  in  the  ever-present  "Restaur- 
ation,"  when  I  heard  my  name  sung  out  in  a  familiar  home  voice. 

"Montgomery,  you  here'"  cried  my  friend. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  this  part  of  the  world?"  I  demanded,  with  a 
hearty  handshake,  pleased  at  the  encounter,  for  where  Robert  was,  Elinor 
was  likely  to  be. 

"What  are  you  doing  yourself?"  he  returned. 

"Working,"  I  answered. 

"It  looks  like  it,"  he  laughed.  "Baden  is  just  the  place  for  work! 
Here  are  mother  and  Elinor  dying  with  impatience  to  greet  you." 

"Have  yon  been  up  in  the  ruins  yet0"  my  fair  countrywoman  asked 
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me  as  she  gave  me  her  hand:  and,  learning  that    I   had  not,  continued: 

*  When  you're  rested  we  will  take  the  climb." 

"We've  been  loafing  in  this  place  for  hours."  her  brother  told  me. 
"Elinor  is  smitten  with  two  English  girls  behind  you." 

"The  tall  one  is  not  English,"  Elinor  insisted  as  she  looked  over 
my  shoulder. 

"Pray — what  do  you  think  she  is?"  I  asked,  with  an  unmoved  face, 
but  a  galloping  heart  that  set  at  defiance  my  well-drilled  apathy. 


Baden-Baden    from    New    Castle. 


"She  might  almost  be  a  girl  at  home,"  said  Elinor,  "if  it  were  not 
for  her  voice." 

"Is  she  pleasing  to  look  upon:"   1  asked  with  assumed  lightness. 

Elinor  surveyed  me  critically  for  a  moment.  "I  imagine  you  know 
ber,"  she  said. 

"Robert,  is  it  worth  my  while  turning  to  see?"  1  demanded  frivol- 
ously; I,  whom  no  power  on  earth  could  have  induced  to  face  again  the 
displeased  cold  look  of  Coblentz. 

"1  must  confess,"  he  answered,  "much  as  I  hate  to  enlarge  your  big 
bump  of  conceit,  Phil,  that  you've  made  an  impression." 
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"When  Robert  so  outrageously  shouted  your  name,"  Elinor  told  me.. 
'the  tall  girl  started  as  if  she  knew  it." 

"She  and  her  friend  are  devouring  you  with  their  eves."  her  brother 
added. 

"Why  don't  you  turn  around"""  Elinor  insisted. 

"Because   I  know  who  she  is  already,"  I  said,  driven  to  stand  at  bay. 

"Is  she  a  great  friend  of  yours?"  she  asked,  with  a  slight  note  of 
displeasure.  (  )ne  vi  Elinor's  charming  failings.  I  found  out  long  ago, 
was  a  certain  intimate  familiarity  with  her  friends. 

"You  forget  we're  not  in  our  native  land."  I  returned.  "Away  from 
home  one  decs  not  claim  'great  friends."  as  you  put  it.  among  young 
women." 

"Philip  is  as  insufferable  as  ever."  she  told  her  brother,  and  then 
turned  to  me  point  blank. 

"Who  is  she?"  she  asked. 

"She  is  a  witch,"  I  evaded.     "Come  up  to  the  ruins." 

As  Robert  and  his  mother  did  not  attempt  to  climb  to  the  top.  my 
companion  and  T  found  ourselves  alone  on  the  upper  gallery.  We  looked 
out  over  the  forest  trees  at  the  hot,  level  plains  that  stretched  away  on 
the  right  to  the  distant  Rhine:  on  our  left  rolled  a  green  wilderness  : 
hills.  ' 

I  asked  when  she  had  left  home. 

"A  month  ago.  We  went  through  Holland  first ;  and  I  found  it  on 
the  whole  rather  stupid — we  didn't  meet  a  soul  we  knew." 

"What  would  you  say."  I  answered,  "should  I  tell  you  that  far  from 
finding  Holland  commonplace,  it  seemed  as  full  of  marvels  as  the  land 
east  of  the  sun.  west  of  the  moon — if  1  should  confide  to  you  that  Eve  had 
long  hours  of  conversation  with  some  one  to  whom  I  never  spoke  a  word — 
if—" 

"I    should    say  you    were    strangely   bewitched."    Elinor    interrupted. 

"'I  sometimes  think  so  myself.  She  was  a  spirit  in  a  wood:  and  she's 
haunted  me  ever  since." 

"1  wish  you  would  talk  sense.  Philip,"  my  companion  begged.  "You 
treal  me   as  if  I  were  a  child." 

"Alas.  Elinor,  how  blind  von  are!"  I  said.    "I  was  treating  vou  as  if 
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you  were  a  woman  who  might  understand:  and.  by  the  way,  my  choicest 
behavior  is  given  to  children." 

"]  know  it  is."  she  said.  "You  were  twiee  as  pleasant  to  me  years 
ago — when  I  was  young.  Do  you  remember  how  jealous  I  was  when 
you  and  Aunt  Hilda  used  to  speak  so  much  of  the  child  you  met  abroad? 
Do  you  ever  think  of  her  now.  Philip?" 

"Since  you  must  he  treated  as  a  woman  of  the  world."  1  returned 
liHitlv.  "mv  answer  can't  be  given  with  its  customary  candor.  Why,  yes; 
now  that  yon  remind  me.  I  once  was  rather  amused  by  a  lonely  youngster 
somewhere  in  Switzerland.  Ah!  was  it  Thun?  Haven't  thought  of  her 
for  a  lon-g  time. 

Not  knowing  how  to  take  such  dull  persiflage,  Elinor  changed  the 
conversation  to  mv  stav  in  Baden,  my  reasons  for  being  there,  etc.  Then 
it  turned  to  the  subject  of  fellow-travelers,  desirahle  and  undesirable 
ones. 

"For  instance."  said  Elinor.  "I  should  like  immensely  to  know  those 
two  nice  girls  below.  By  the  way,  they  climbed  up  here  after  us.  and  are 
in  the  next  window  recess,  probably  hearing  every  word  we  say.  Philip, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you,  you're  as  nervous  as  a  girl?" 

"Can  you  recall  what  we've  talked  about?"  I  asked  piteously.  as  my 
mind  flew  back  over  our  conversation. 

"You  whet  my  curiosity,  and  then  leave  me  in  the  dark."  she  said. 
"But  I  shall  find  my  own  way  out.  I  shall  speak  to  them  myself" — an 
impulsive  decision  which  was  acted  on  instantly.  My  fair,  audacious  com- 
panion had  left  me.  and  I  watched  her  accost  the  strangers  with  the 
gracious  tact  I  have  so  often  admired  in  her.  It  is  hard  to  withstand 
Elinor's  charm  of  manner  when  she  is  urged  by  a  desire  to  please ;  never- 
theless. I  thought  the  English  girl  would  be  proof  against  it,  till  I  heard 
her,  evidently  flattered  and  pleased,  answering  the  beautiful  young  Ameri- 
can. My  brave  Elinor!  I  thought;  and.  borrowing  courage  from  her.  T, 
too,  drew  near. 

I  stood  beside  the  lady  of  the  woods  and  she  looked  at  me  gently. 
It  was  not  in  the  least  awkward.  It  was  as  if  she  understood  what  this 
meeting  meant  to  me,  as  if  she  read  in  my  trembling  glance  the  thoughts 
and  conjectures  she  had  raised,  as  it  she  know  but  forgave  the  presump- 
tion that  for  two  weeks  of  dreaming  she  had  been  "Jeanne"  to  me. 
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Elinor  was  looking  as  us  with  an  expression  of  such  mischievous 
amusement,  that  I  broke  the  silence  at  hazard. 

"Do  you  stay  long-  in  Baden  ?"  I  asked. 

"We  leave  tomorrow,"  she  answered. 

"It's  a  lovely  enough  spot  to  stay  in  longer,"  I  suggested,  crest- 
fallen. "The  wood  walks  are  idyllic — and  you  are  happy  among  trees,''1 
I  hazarded. 

She  flushed  at  my  temerity.  "Colonel  Alford  is  anxious  to  get  to 
Switzerland,"  she  said.     "I,  too,  I  confess.     It  is  home  to  me." 

"You  are  Swiss?"  I  cried,  not  conscious  of  my  unwarrantable  sur- 
prise till  I  heard  my  own  voice. 

"I  passed  my  childhood  there,  but  I  am  not  Swiss,"  she  said. 

I  sat  down  on  the  stone  ledge  beside  her ;  Elinor  and  the  English 
girl  had  strolled  to  the  end  of  the  gallery.  I  watched  her  arrange  some 
flowers,  odd  ones  she  had  evidently  plucked  to  analyze.  The  thought 
pierced  me  that  she  was  to  leave  tomorrow,  that  fate  might  not  yield 
another  meeting,  and  the  temptation  rose  to  throw  discreion  to  the  winds, 
and  let  free  the  words  that  thronged  for  utterance.     But  I  spoke  calmly. 

"I,  too,  am  an  old  lover  of  Switzerland."  I  said.  "What  part  is  it 
that  you  know  best?"' 

She  hesitated  somewhat,  and  I  frowned  in  my  efforts  to  unravel  the 
meaning  of  the  amusement  in  her  eyes. 

"Around  the  lake  of  Thun,"  she  answered. 

"I  wonder  did  you  play  as  a  child  along  the  river  in  Thun.  It's  a 
spot  I'm  fond  of.     I've  often  sat  there  sketching." 

"And  often  when  playing  there,"  she  took  me  up.  and  her  smile 
seemed  to  touch  a  far-off  memory,  "I've  stopped  to  peer  over  the  shoulder 
of  some  artist.     Perhaps  you  were  one  of  them,"  she  said  lightly. 

"Then  we  may  be  old  acquaintances?"  1  said,  and  her  answering 
look  again  baffled  me. 

"I  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  what  it  may  mean  to  be  among  the 
happy  number  of  vour  friends,"  I  continued,  the  thought  of  the  morrow's 
departure  lending  me  hardihood.  "I  have  envied  Miss  Alford.  Is  she 
also  as  fond  of  Thun""" 

"It  is  rather  a  sad  place  for  her,"  she  -aid.     "Her  mo'ther  is  buried 
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in  the  churchyard  there."  Then  she  added  shyly:  "It  was  in  Thun  we 
first  knew  each  other." 

''Won't  you  let  me  know  how  it  was""  I  begged,  with  an  intense 
desire  to  have  hertalk  to  me.     "Her  mother  died — " 

"And  Miss  Alford  was  very  ill.  There  were  few  in  the  town  who 
spoke  English,  so  I  sometimes  went  to  see  her.  I  was  teaching  a  school 
there.     When  she  left,  she  asked  me  to  be  a  companion,  and  since  then 
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we  have  been  together.  She  blushed,  as  if  ashamed  to  have  told  this  inti- 
mate bit  of  her  life  to  a  stranger. 

"You  but  sketch  it,"  I  said..  "Your  friend  would  tell  me  she  had 
grown  so  to  love  you,  you  had  become  dearer  than  any  sister  could  be,  and 
so  she  begged  you  not  to  go  out  of  her  life." 

"When  one  has  few  to  care  for."  she  answered,  with  exquisite  feel- 
ing, as  she  looked  down  into  the  trees,  "perhaps  it  makes  one  feel  more 
keenly  for  the  few." 

A  wild  desire  seized  me  to  kneel  down  there  in  the  old  ruin,  to  put 
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her  slender  hand  on  my  head  as  if  in  blessing,  to  beg  humbly,  ardently, 

irresistibly,  to  be  added  to  those  cherished  few. 

My  strenuous  silence  made  her  look  at  me. 

"And  you?*'  she  asked  gently,  meaning  was  I  rich  in  friends,  or,  like 
herself,  could  I  claim  but  few.  Xo  word  of  mine  can  convey  the  linger- 
ing charm  of  her  little  phrase,  and  one  who  had  dreamt  of  telling  her  his 
dumbest  thoughts,  and  who  found  that  far-off.  unattainable  dream  a  sud- 
den reality. 

"A  man  leads  so  different  a  life,"  I  said.  "So  many  more  enter  it. 
But  looking  back  and  choosing  those  two  who — who  have  really  counted, 
I  find  but  two — the  dear  woman  who  has  been  as  a  mother  to  me.  and  a 
child  who  is  dead." 

"Who  is  dead?''  she  faltered.     "They  are  the  only  ones?'' 

"It's  a  meagre  list/'  I  confessed. 

"Death  is  not  the  hardest  thing  to  bear,"  she  said,  as  she  again 
looked  out  at  the  hills.  "I  once  knew  a  child,"  she  added,  "to  whom 
some  one — much  older — opened  his  mind  and  heart  as  if  she  had  been  his 
equal.  And  I  think  his  confidence  helped  to  make  her,  in  a  measure,  his 
equal.  He  taught  her  many  things,  things  this  child — now  a  woman — can 
never  do  today  without  her  thoughts  going  back  to  that  happy  time.  There 
are  moments  when  she  feels  the  touch  of  her  friend's  hand.  She  can 
never  look  out  on  a  scene  such  as  this  without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
the  one  who  first  opened  her  eyes  to  the  fairness  of  the  earth:  she  can 
never  take  a  pencil  in  her  fingers,  she  cannot  pluck  a  flower,  without  a 
pang—" 

"  V  pang?"  I  said.     "Did  he,  too,  die?" 

"Xo,  that  is  why  I  told  you  death  was  not  the  hardest  part  to  bear. 
He  merely  forgot.  He  went  away,  and  the  lonely  child  waited  through  a 
long  winter  with  the  happy  thought  of  his  return.     But  he  never  came." 

She  rose  to  meet  the  English  girl  and  Elinor,  who  were  returning. 

"What  became  of -her — the  child  you  speak  of?"  I  asked  with  a 
wretched  feeling  that  we  were  separating  in  this  inadequate  way — that 
tomorrow  she  was  leaving  Baden — that  Elinor  was  looking  at  us  in 
amusement. 

"We  must  g<>,  Jeanne."  said  her  friend.  "Father  is  waving  to  us 
from  below." 

"What  became  of  her,  vou  ask?"  and  her  eves  as  they  met  mine  had 
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in  them  a  meaning  I  could  not  read,  nor  have  I  found  the  answer  to  it 
since.  "Today  he  barely  recalls  her,"  she  said.  "She  has  learnt  that  she 
meant  nothing  in  his  life."    Then  she  turned  away  with  her  frier,  is. 

Haggard  after  a  sleepless  night,  I  willingly  agreed  to  Robert's  pro- 
posal to  go  for  a  few  days'  tramping,  back  in  the  forest. 

We  were  returning  to  Baden  by  way  of  the  waterfall,  and  knowing 
that  our  jaunt  had  neared  its  end,  we  had  slackened  our  pace  to  stroll 
beside  the  rushing  stream,  when  a  number  of  tourists  approached.  We, 
rough  trampers  with  knapsacks  on  our  backs,  stepped  aside  from  the  nar- 
row path  to  make  room  for  them.  Only  when  a  foot  away  did  I  recog- 
nize her,  so  firmly  had  I  fancied  her  among  the  Swiss  Mountains.  She 
had  stopped  in  Baden,  and  I — blind  fool — had  gone !  Almost  as  if  in  re- 
proach she  looked  at  me,  so  I  took  a  step  toward  her.  For  a  second  she, 
too,  half  halted,  but  with  Robert  at  my  side,  and  the  English  colonel  close 
behind  her,  the  impulse  was  checked,  and  she  passed  on  with  her  friends. 

I  decided  that  a  return  to  Baden  would  be  fruitless,  so  took  leave  of 
my  American  friends,  and  started  in  the  direction  of  snow  mountains. 

The  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  an  old  favorite,  tempted  me 
to  again  pitch  my  tent,  and  I  am  settled  in  a  chalet  on  a  mountain  side, 
witli  an  elderly  Fraulein,  my  landlady,  so  anxious  to  keep  her  eccentric 
guest  that  she  feeds  "him  on  rose  leaves  and  honey.  Peace  is  mine  own 
once  more;  restlessness  has  quitted  me;  I  have  gone  back  to  my  work 
with  vigor. 

Last  night  the  mountains  were  illuminated  for  a  festival.  Happy 
Httle  nation,  that  can  set  its  bonfires  on  stupendous  mountains,  not  on 
puny  hills. 

A  line  of  lire,  like  a  serpent,  ran  up  the  Stanserhcrn,  the  whole  top 
of  Pilatus  glowed  with  sulphur ;  on  different  peaks  of  the  Rigi  great 
flames  were  fed  ;  and  down  on  the  lake  the  peasants  yodled. 

"' Monsieur — the  mountains- — the  mountains!"  cried  the  Fraulein  and 
her  madchen  below,  in  fear  lest  I  should  miss  the  sight,  and  their  cries 
of  pleasure  and  affection  as  they  called  the  well-known  names,  gave  me 
a  glimmer  of  what  the  home-longing  of  a  Swiss  mountaineer  must  lie. 

At  length  all  was  dark,  but  for  a  faint  glow  on  Pilatus.  "When  I 
meet  her  again,"  I  said  with  a  glad  confidence  not  to  be  explained,  "I 
shall  ask  her  if  she,  too,  kept  the  shooting  feast." 

This  morning,  on  taking  leave  of  the  chalet  and  its  aged  Fraulein, 
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she  said:  "Monsieur  admires  my  house?  Ah,  then — Monsieur  must  re- 
turn here  when  he  is  spending  his  June  dernier — words  that  sent  a  sud- 
den shock  to  my  heart,  and  left  me  blushing  before  her  like  a  girl. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  my  kind  landlady's  advice  undid  the 
days  of  rest  spent  beneath  her  roof,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  had  passed  Inter- 
laken  and  was  half-way  around  the  lake  of  Thun  when  on  hearing  a 
stranger  say  that  the  English  colony  at  Murren  was  exceptionally  large 
this  season.  I  weakly  turned  back  in  the  direction  I  had  come.  At  day- 
break I  started  to  climb  the  five  kilos  up  to  Murren. 

In  Murren  I  found  no  familiar  face,  and  I  came  to  the  grumbling 
conclusion  that  the  Jungfrau  was  not  to  be  seen  at  such  close  range  with- 
out a  sad  disenchantment;  its  snow  was  no  longer  untouched  and  radiant, 
as  in  the  Alpine  glow  of  last  evening,  when  I  had  gazed  up  in  awe  from 
the  valley. 

An  irrepressible  hope  led  me  over  the  YVengern  Alps,  over  the  debris 
of  the  Grindelwald  glazier,  even  into  the  show  booth  of  a  false  ice  grotto. 
Then,  since  I  knew  it  was  to  be  some  day,  I  let  myself  be  glad  that  fate 
had  not  willed  it  to  be  here — fancy  painting  the  meeting  in  a  different 
>etting. 

Once  more  after  months  of  absence  I  was  settled  in  the  Thuner  Hof. 
The  very  air  of  Thun  glamors  for  one's  paint  box.  As  in  the  old  times, 
I  sat  sketching  by  the  river,  and  the  children  gathered  round  to  watch. 
Were  it  not  for  the  memory  of  a  little  absent  comrade,  these  fifteen  years 
might  seem  a  trick  of  the  imagination,  so  natural  is  it  to  drift  back  into 
the  habits  of  past  days.  The  sun  had  almost  lost  its  warming  heat,  and  I 
was  putting  by  my  brushes,  when  a  gentleman  and  his  daughter  stopped 
beside  me. 

The  English  girl  held  out  her  hand  in  cordial  recognition.  "You 
have  not  forgotten  us?"  she  said. 

"It  is  you  who  are  generous  to  remember  me."  I  cried. 

"Papa,  this  is  Mr.   Montgomery,  whom  we  met  in  Baden." 

The  gracious  old  colonel  bowed.  "I  remember  seeing  you  in  Holland, 
Sir."  he  said  to  the  culprit  who  stood  expecting  an  irascible:  "What — the 
insolent  fellow  of  Coblentz! 

As  1  walked  back  to  the  town  with  these,  her  friends.  I  was  conscious 
only  of  the  glad  spirits  of  a  boy. 

"Have  you  been  in  Thun  long?"  I  asked,  as  we  parted. 
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"We  have  jwst  come  on  from  Lucerne,"  she  returned. 

"But  you  do  not  leave  tomorrow?"  I  cried  in  sudden  panic. 

"Not  for  weeks,"  she  answered  with  an  amused  smile. 

I  could  have  shouted  for  joy ;  all  things  seemed  possible.  Across  the 
road  lay  her  hotel — and  we  were  to  be  here  for  weeks  together. 

Today  I  strolled  through  the  woods  above  the  town,  with  no  trace 
of  the  restless  impatience  that  has  been  my  companion  of  late;  an  ex- 
pectancy that  has  peace  in  her  train  went  with  me.     Two  young  lovers 
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went  by,  with  softened  faces  and  sinning  eyes,  but  I  let  them  pass  un- 
envied  ;  perhaps  this  very  day,  came  the  moving  thought.  I  too  will  walk 
a  joyous  lover  by  her  side. 

Leaving  the  woods  I  sought  the  graveyard  by  the  church,  and  as  I 
loitered  through  it  the  memory  of  a  little  compatriot  lying  there  among 
strangers  made  me  stoop  to  read  the  inscriptions 

At  the  end  of  a  pathway  I  found  her  who  had  led  me  such  a  weary 
way — my  lady  of  the  Hasrue  wood,  and  she  smiled  unstartled  as  1   drew 
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near.     Hardly  did  I  dare  harbor  the  thought  that  she  also  today  might  be 

m  a  happy  ferment  of  expectation. 

She  had  been  sketching,  and  she  did  not  rise  from  the  low  stool  when 
I  came  up  to  her.  It  seemed  a  natural  thing  to  half  kneel  when 
1  took  her  slender  hand,  and  as  I,  a  reverent  Galahad,  whose  quest  was 
ended  here,  raised  it  to  my  lips,  her  sweet  eyes  looked  away  over  the  lake 
at  the  snow-topped  mountains.     There  was  small  need  of  words. 

"]   sought  for  you  at  Murren,"  I  said. 

"You  were  not  at  Lucerne."  she  answered  with  noble  simplicity. 
And  we  looked  at  each  other  with  the  sincere  smile  of  childhood,  without 
a  question  or  a  doubt  of  what  had  gone  before:  only  the  present  was  real* 
a  present  that  yet  startled  her. 

"Let  me  sit  here  beside  you  while  yon  finish  your  picture,"  I  said.  I 
took  out  my  own  drawing  pad,  and,  scarcely  conscious  what  I  did, 
plucked  a  rlower  growing  near,  and,  as  Jane  and  I  had  done  in  the  old 
Tyrol  days,  I  drew  it  first,  then  dismembered  it,  to  put  beside  the  finished 
picture  each  separate  part  in  its  order — calyx,  corolla,  stamens  and  pistil. 

''My  sketch  is  done,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.     I  arose  to  examine  it. 

■'Tut  a  little  more  snow  on  the  Blumlisalp,"  I  suggested. 

"I  should  like  to  paint  in  the  house  on  the  Xiesen,"  she  confessed. 
"<  )f  course  it  is  too  small  really  to  show,  but  the  other  day  we  climbed 
to  it.  and  I've  a  weakness  for  a  personal  touch  in.  my  pictures. 

"I've  known  the  failing-  in  another,"  I  returned.  ''Some  one  I  once 
knew  would  perch  a  skeleton  of  herself  on  the  top  of  every  hill  she  drew, 
and  precipices  proved  so  irristible  to  her,  that  she'd  hang  her  best  friend 
over  their  edge." 

"You  have  a  wonderful  memory,"  she  said  in  a  strange  voice  and 
then  added-  "You  were  looking  for  a  special  grave?" 

"I   did  not  find  it." 

"You  could  not."  she  returned  nervously,  "   for  it  is  not  here. 

"But   you  cannot   know   whose  crave    1    sought,"    I    said,  bewildered. 

"Let  me  guess."  she  answered.  "Was  it  not  that  of  the  child  you 
spoke  of  in   Baden  ?" 

I  looked  at  her  in  amazement.     "You  think  me  a  sorceress."  she  said. 
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"But,  after  all,  it's  very  simple.     Yon  sec.  I  know  the  Frenchwoman  here 
in  Thun  with  whom  your  little  friend  lived." 

1    waited    for   her   to    unravel    the   coil,    my    mind    too   engrossed    to 
reason  clearly  what  was  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

'"She  has  confessed  something  to  me  that  may  interest  you,"  she- 
continued.  "When  the  child,  your  friend,  wrote  to  her  strange  father 
of  the  new  friends  she  had  made,  he  sent  orders  to  forbid  further  inter- 
course— patronage  he  called  it.  He.  who  had  no  affection  to  give  him- 
self, would  not  let  it  come  from  others.  And  the  Frenchwoman,  with 
the  false  sense  of  politeness  that  so  appalls  any  one  of  an  English-speaking 
race,  rather  than  tell  you  an  unpleasant  truth,  glossed  it  over,  and  said 
her  charge  was  dead." 

I  shook  my  head  in  perplexity.  "It  isn't  in  the  least  clear  to  me 
why  you  know  all  this/'  I  said  at  length. 

"The  child  has  misjudged  you  for  years."  she  said  tremulously,  "for 
of  course  she  did  not  know  that  you  came  back." 
For  a  moment  I  sat  in  revery. 

'And  so  Jane  is  somewhere  in  the  world  today!"  I  said.  "It's  hard 
to  grow  used  to  it  all  at  once.     What  is  she  like — I  wonder!" 

"Jane  may  make  me  jealous."  she  said,  with  an  adorable  smile,  that 
yet  failed  to  enlighten.      1    drank  in  only  the  subtle  flattery. 

"Let  us  search  for  her."  I  cried  warmly.  "Let  us  find  her  and  bring 
her  back  to  my  aunt  who  still  loves  her.     Poor,  lonely  little  one!" 

"Lut  she  is  a  child  no  longer."  she  reminded  me  in  a  low  voice. 
"Then  all  the  more  reason."  T  said.     "No  doubt  a  tired,  faded  young 
governess,  with,  all  life  and  happiness  well  drilled  out  of  her." 

She  gave  me  so  rare  a  look,  let  iter  chaste  soul  look  out  at  me  with 
so  warm  a  glow,  tiiat  I  could  endure  restraint  no  longer.  But  her  slightly 
raised  hand  held  back  the  eager  words. 

"You,  too,  must  finish  your  sketch."  she  said  in  a  tone  I  had  no 
power  ro  gainsay.  And  when,  in  hast)-  confusion.  1  was  dashing  in  the 
pistil  before  the  stamens,  she  leaned  toward  me  with  a  little  happy  laugh. 
"The  pupil  will  have  to  teach  the  master."  she  said  in  a  voice  that, 
echoing  clearly  from  the  past,  threw  off  the  strangeness  with  which,  the 
years  had  weighted  it.     "Do  you  forget  how  we  used  to  do  it.  Philip?" 

With  a  glad,  a  wilclh  joyous  "Jane,  Jane,  Jane!"  1  found  my  com- 
rade. 
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Forests  ot  the  Philippines. 

By  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough. 

When  the  United  States  acquired  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  they  obtained  for  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  not  only  sovereignty 
over  those  countries,  and  the  ownership  of  court-houses,  school-houses, 
custom-houses,  light-houses,   docks,   highways,  cable  lines  and   telegraph 


Gutta  Percha  tree  felled  and  ringed  in  such  a  way  that  the  milk  was  all  absorbed  by  the 

chopped-up  bark  and  none  escaped  to  the  ground.     The  two  bolos  were 

used  for  making  the  rings. 

lines,  but  also  vast  tracts  of  public  lands,  amounting  in  the  Philippines 
alone  to  over  sixty  million  acres,  and  of  this  extensive  public  domain, 
forty  million  acres  consisting  of  magnificent  primeval  forests,  are  worth 
more  than  the  total  sum  paid  to  Spain  for  the  Islands. 

Soon  after  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  Archioelago  a 
bureau  of  forestry  was  organized  and  placed  under  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  Captain  Vhern,  of  the  United  State-  Army,  who  was 
well  qualified  for  that  office,  and  who  organized  an  efficient  force  of  clerks, 
foresters,   inspectors  and   rangers;   and   the      Philippine     Commissioners 
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passed  an  act  making  proper  provision  for  the  sale  of  mature  tree-  and 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  all  others.  The  revenue  received  an- 
nually for  the  timber  cut  and  sold  amount-  to  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  with  the  prospect  of  a  tenfold  increase  when  the  pro- 
jected railroads  shall  be  completed.  Under  Spanish  rule,  and  down  to 
the  present  time  lumbering  was  and  is  conducted  under  great  disad- 
vantages owing  t<-  the  difficult}'  of  transporting'  the  log's  to  market. 


Waste  in  Lumbering— Fine  Panao  Top  Log  40  Feet  Long  and  3  Feet  in  Diameter.  Which 
Was  Leit  in  the  Woods  to  Rot. 

Of  the  three  thousand  or  more  islands,  great  and  small,  fully  nine 
hundred  of  them  abound  in  trees.  When  the  large  logs  are  cut  they  are 
hauled  by  ox-like  carabaos  to  the  sea  shore,  where  they  are  formed  into 
rafts,  and  towed  to  Manila.  Ilo  Ilo.  Cebu  or  other  important  seaports. 

I  often  stood  in  the  street  of  Manila,  watching  the  native-  construct- 
ing houses,  and  was  always  interested  in  the  method  of  converting  these 
logs  into  lumber.  The  work  was  all  done  by  hand.  Each  log  was  raised 
to  an  angle  of  thirtv  or  forty  degrees  and  the  Chinese  workmen   i  m  >s1 
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the  car]  enters  were  "Chinios")  one  on  top  and  the  other  underneath  the 
log,  and  each  pulling  at  the  end  of  a  long  saw  slowly  but  surely  cut  off 
board  after  board  until  enough  of  them  were  obtained  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  houses. 

There  are   very   few   saw   mills   in   the    Islands,   and   it      is     doubtful 
whether  they  can   be  established   profitably   in   the   interior,   because   the- 
trees  tit  for  cutting  are  usually  far  apart,  and  are  not,  as  are  our  pines, 
found  in  great  numbers  and  in  close  proximity. 


Four  Caraboas  Skidding  Log  30  Feet  Long  and  12  Inches  Squai 


The  variety  of  trees,  however,  is  very  great,  no  less  than  seven 
hundred  species  having  been  classified  under  their  botanical  or  common 
names.  In  the  island  of  Mindoro  the  mountains  are  a  vast  forest  in  which 
may  be  found  rubber  trees,  chincona  or  quinine,  and  the  beautiful  red 
narra  trees,  from  which  is  made  the  finest  kinds  of  furniture.  In  other 
islands  bijuco,  buri.  cabonegro  and  abaca  (hemp)  abound;  and  above  a 
six  thousand  feet  level  the  forests  and  flora  are  almost  exclusively 
Malavsian,  and  like  those  of  the  neighboring  islands  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra. 
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In  the  great  island  of  Mindanao,  as  large  as  Indiana,  rubber  and 
gntta  percha  trees  are  numerous,  and  are  profitably  worked.  As  an 
■example  of  the  rapid  growth  of  rubber  trees.  I  may  mention  one  that  was 
planted  by  an  American  in  the  yard  of  the  house  we  occupied  in  the  city 
of  Manila.  In  three  years  it  grew  from  a  twig  to  a  tree  fully  fifteen  feet 
high.  In  the  same  yard  we  raised  our  own  cocoa-nuts,  pineapples,  and 
bananas. 


Point  Where  Road  from  Leper  Colony  Will  Reach  Tide  Water  on  Halsey  Bay. 
Ground  on  left  high,  that  on  right  low  and  covered  with  nipa  palm. 

The  bamboo  is  most  graceful  and  useful,  growing  abundantly  in  all 
the  islands.  It  is  used  extensively  by  the  natives  in  the  construction  of 
the  walls  and  floors  of  their  small  houses,  which  are  thatched  with  nipa- 
palm,  and  afford  cool  and  comfortable  dwelling  places  for  the  masses — 
shacks  that  can  be  built  at  a  cost  of  as  low  as  twenty-five  dollars  each. 

Under  the  impetus  of  American  push,  enterprise  and  trade,  with  the 


building  of  good  roads  and  bridi 


with  the  advent  of  modern  methods 


of  lumbering  and  with  the  saw  mill  and  planing  mill,  and  the  demand  for 
modern  and  better  houses  in  the    Philippines,  their   forests   will   become 
51  useful  and  valuable  for  the  people  of  the  Archipelago. 
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Facing   Deaih  Bravely. 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Acting  Dean  of  the  Fordham  University  Medical  School  and 
Consulting  Physician  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  life  for  the  physician  is  the 
brave  way  with  which  so  many  victims  of  tuberculosis  face  the  inevitable, 
or  what  so  often  seems  the  inevitable,  without  losing  courage,  and  often 
times  with  all  the  uncertainties  of  disease  upon  them,  accomplish  work  that 
is  more  significant  than  any  of  that  which  their  well  brethren  succeed  in 
effecting.  Some  of  the  prominent  examples  of  this  are  noteworthy  in 
the  history  of  literature.  Some  of  them  are  very  well  known  to  most 
people,  but  more  of  them  are  not.  In  the  Adirondacks,  of  course,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  career  and  work  are  well-known,  because  of  his  having 
been  at  Saranac  for  a  while.  The  calm  way  in  which  he  writes  to  friends 
that  he  will  go  on  with  his  work  next  week,  if  "bluidy  jack,"  by  which  he 
meant  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  would  only  let  him,  is  one  of  the  bravest 
things  in  history.  Only  the  physician  and  those  who  actually  pass 
through  an  experience  know  how  discouraging  is  this  condition  and  how 
much  of  will  power  is  required  to  face  the  future  hopefully,  with  this 
affliction  on  one. 

There  are  other  examples  almost  as  striking  as  that  of  Stephenson. 
Not  so  many  people  know  how  much  John  Addington  Symonds  accomp- 
lished in  literature,  but  those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  are  apt  to  appreciate  it  very  well.  There  are  some  twenty 
volumes  altogether  on  Ancient  and  Renaissance  Literature,  all  of  them 
the  fruit  of  wide  reading,  of  deep  study,  and  of  thorough  thinking.  After 
his  early  manhood,  Symonds  found  that  he  could  not  live  in  England.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Moritz.  Whenever  he  came  away  from  there 
his  old  symptoms  returned.  How  he  did  his  work  away  from  the  big 
libraries  is  indeed  hard  to  understand,  but  it  was  very  well  done  in  spite 
of  that.  He  had  the  advantage  of  sufficient  means  to  ensure  livelihood, 
but  this  might  have  been  thought  enough  to  discourage  him  from  the 
labor  of  writing.  We  are  prone  to  think,  that  Stephenson  had  to  write 
and  that  without  this  incentive  we  might  not  have  had  his  work.  Even 
this  is  only  to  his  credit,  but  Symond's  example  shows  that  even  this  com- 
pelling motive  is  not  necessary  to  keep  a  consumptive  at  work. 
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A  third  one  of  these  tuberculous  patients  who  in  the  midst  of  his  linger- 
ing ailment  succeeded  in  doing  good  work  was  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
the  English  poet.  Few  men  have  had  a  brighter  future  before  them  when 
they  began  their  careers.  Few  have  had  to  suffer  such  serious  disappoint- 
ment because  of  the  ravages  of  disease.  He  bore  it  all  bravely,  did  his 
work  well  in  spite  of  it,  left  his  mark  upon  his  time,  much  more  than  most 
of  those,  who  struggled  for  place  and  money,  and  who  in  the  midst  of 
health  and  long  life  seemed  to  accomplish  so  much,  yet  have  left  no  memory 
of  themselves  behind,  or  so  little  that  it  counts  for  nothing,  while  some  of 
Clough's  poetry  is  to  be  a  message  to  mankind  fur  many  generations,  if 
not  indeed  for  English  speaking  people  at  least  for  all  time.  President 
Arthur  Hadley  of  Vale  in  a  Baccalaureate  Address  delivered  at  Yale 
some  years  ago,  but  published  only  recently,  drew  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks  trom  tlie  life  of  this  brave  English  poet  whose  career  should  be 
such  a  stimulus  for  all — the  well,  as  well  as,  the  ailing.     He  said — 

"naif  a  century  ago  there  was  an  English  scholar  whose  life  bore  all 
the  external  marks  of  iailure.  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  went  out  from  Rugby 
full  ot  the  hign  enthusiasms  and  ambitions  which  Arnold  had  developed, 
but  he  saw  the  various  enterprises  of  his  life  balked  by  his  ill  health,  and 
the  messages  of  his  poetry  received  but  scant  notice  trom  an  indifferent 
world.  On  his  death  bed,  when  he  was  almost  too  weak  to  put  pencil  to 
paper,  he  wrote  a  last  brief  poem  winch  his  friends  found  after  he  was 
gone.  That  poem,  written  m  the  very  shadow  of  death  is  a  message  of 
hope  to  every  man  who  wants  to  believe  in  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  as 
Lhnst  understood  it,  and  who  is  ready  to  fight  God  s  battle  hardest  when 
the  visible  signs  of  success  are  least. 

Say  not,  "The  struggle  naught  availeth, 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain ; 
The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain." 
If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 

It  may  be  through  yon  smoke  concealed 
Your  comrades  chase  even  now  the  flyers, 

And  but  for  yon  possess  the  field. 
For  while  the  tired  waves  vainly  breaking 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain. 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in.  the  main. 
And  not  by  eastern  windows  only 

When  daylight  comes.  c<  >nu->  in  the  light; 
In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly! 

But  westward  look  !  the  land  is  bright. 


The   Forests   of   Austria, 


Bv   Maria   Longworth   StorEr. 

HERE  are  many  very  beautiful  forests  in  Austria — for  they 
range  from  Bohemia  and  Austrian  Silesia  to  the  Adriatic, 
the  frontiers  of  Italy  and  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  This  gives 
a  wonderful  variety  of  vegetation. 

In  Bohemia  there  are  man}'  huge  Norway  firs  and  pine 
trees  as  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  Germany.  On  the  Adriatic 
and  in  Dalmatia  there  are  the  "closed  umbrella"  of  the 
express,  and  the  "spread  umbrella"  of  the  Italian  pine.  In 
Carinthia  there  are  man)'  oaks — and  it  is  here  that  the  earth 
is  undermined  by  grottoes  and  caverns  with  most  beautiful  stalactites  and 
crystals. 

I  am  going  to  write  of  only  two  places  (in  this  article)  a^  the  space 
is  limited.  1  shall  select  one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south.  Marienbad 
in  Bohemia  and  Cortina  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  the  valley  of  the  Ampezzo. 
I  have  been  more  than  once  to  Marienbad.  It  is  seven  hours  by  rail  from 
Vienna. 

The  railway  goes  through  a  very  picturesque  country.     About  a  half 


Panorama  View  of  Vienna,  Austria. 
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hour  from  Vienna  it  passes  the  magnificent  monastery  of  Kloster  Neu- 
burg,  which  literally  "crowns"  a  height  to  the  left  of  the  road.  When 
one  arrives  in   Bohemia  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  wooded,  with 


EDWARD  VII. 
Kirm   of  Great   Britain. 


glimpses  of  rivers  and.  fertile  fields,  in  which  most  picturesque  -roups  of 
fat,  white  geese  are  conspicuous  against  the  :  reen  grass  hack-round, 
guarded  by  little  peasant  girls,  as  a  shepherd  guards  his  sheep.     These 
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bring  back  the  childhood's  memory  of  Grimm's  fairy  tale  "The  Goose- 
girl  at  the  Well." 

One  does  not  see  Marienbad  until  just  before  arriving  at  the  station, 
as  it  is  hidden  by  a  steep  hill  covered  with  evergreen,  around  which  the 
road  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  right.  Marienbad  is  higher  above  the 
sea  than  Carlsbad,  and  the  air  is  much  fresher  also  because  it  is  not  shut 
in  like  Carlsbad,  which  lies  in  a  narrow  cleft  between  the  mountainous 
hills.    The  hills  rise,  however,  on  all  sides  of  Marienbad,  and  are  crowned 


Sunspruck. 

by  enormous  restaurants,  some  of  winch  look  at  a  distance  like  the  palaces 
in  old  fairy  stories.  The  reason  that  so  many  of  these  places  of  refresh- 
ment are  on  top  of  the  forest  slopes,  lies  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  "patients"  come  to  Marienbad  to  work  off  an  abnormal  ex- 
cess of  adipose  tissue,  and  part  of  the  treatment  consists  in  walking  up 
hill  and  down  dale.  The  crowd  gathers  at  the  Springs  in  the  valley  a 
little  after  five  o'clock".  The  band,  plays  from  six  to  seven  at  one  end  of 
the  esplanade,  and  from  seven  t«»  eight  at  the  other.     Everybody  walks 
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a  mile  through  the  woods  before  stopping  at  one  or  other  of  the  open 
air  restaurants  for  breakfast.  Then  into  the  woods  again,  until  the  hour 
for  the  baths.  These  latter  are  of  different  kinds — carbonated  water  from 
the  hot  spring's — or  mud. 

After  the  hath  comes  a  siesta  and  then  lunch  or  early  dinner.  Im- 
mediately after  dinner,  the  forest  receives  everyone  once  more  until  dark. 

Nearly  the  whole  day  is  thus  spent  out-of-doors  and  about  nine 
hours  out  of  the  twelve  in  the  silent  woods,  or  under  the  trees  near  the 
restaurants  listening  to  music.     The  paths  are  innumerable,  a  net-work 


Breuner  Pass,  Tyrol. 


on  each  hill,  beautifully  kept  and  with  comfortable  benches  at  ever}'  turn. 
They  ascend  in  a  more  or  less  gentle  zigzag  to  the  hill-tops.  It  is  very 
amusing  to  see  crowds  of  people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  enormous  propor- 
tions, toiling  up  all  these  paths  in  the  afternoon,  as  for  dear  life.  Most 
of  them  look  as  though  they  take  their  "Kur"  for  one  month  and  "go 
for  the  next   eleven.      Thev   remind   one   of    Mark    Twain's 
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story  of  the  man  who  warmly  recommended  a  specialist  for  stammering, 
because  "He  c-c-c-c-cured  me!" 

Although  Marienbad  is  especially  a  "Kur  Ort"  for  plethoric  and 
exuberant  humanity,  it  also  attracts  with  a  peculiar  charm  the  weary  who 
want  rest,  and  would  be  an  admirable  place  for  a  "fresh  air  cure."  Be- 
side one  beautiful  path,  in  the  midst  of  splendid  pine  and  fir  trees,  and 
with  glimpses  of  the  valley  beyond  Marienbad  where  the  river  flashes  like 
a  silver  blade,  is  a  grey  stone  bench,  and  above  it  a  tablet:  inscribed 
"Goethe's  favorite  seat."     Here  the  great  poet  wrote: 

"Far  above  the  heights  there  is  rest — 

In  the  tall  tree-tops  scarcely  a  crest 

Xods  as  a  breath  of  wind  blows. 

The  song-bird  is  silent,  silent  in  the  forest — 

Bear  thy  lot !     Soon,  thou  too  shalt  repose." 

My  translation  is  so  feeble  that  I  subjoin,  too.  the  well-known  origi- 
nal, which  was  so  beautifully  set  to  music  by  Franz  Schubert : 
"Ueber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Rub.' : 
In  Allen  Wipfeln  spurest  Du 

Kauni  einen  Hauch  : 
Die  Voglein  schweigen, 
Schweigen  im  Walde : 
Warte  nur,  balde 

Rnhest  du  auch !" 

It  seems  almost  as  one  sits  there  under  the  same  trees  (or  their 
descendants),  looking  at  the  same  river  and  mountains  below,  that  the 
spirit  of  Goethe  must  hover  around  the  place  where  his  great  heart  and 
great  mind  found  peace — "far  from  the  madding  crowd." 

It  may  seem  strange  to  quote  these  words  today  in  a  place  infested 
by  thousands  of  visitors,  but  Marienbad  (lifters  from  Carlsbad  in  the  fact 
that  everyone  comes  for  exercise  or  rest  in  the  woods.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  vast  crowd  which  follows  on  one  another's  heels  in  the  early 
morning  at  the  drinking  fountain  scatters  in  every  direction,  and  loses 
itself  all  day  long  in  the  shadow  of  the  forest. 

The  King  of  England  goes  yearly  to  Marienbad  quite  as  much  for 
rest  as  for  medical  treatment.     The  last  time  I  was  there,  in  August.   [905, 
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King  Edward  came.  I  stood  near  the  largest  spring  i  the  "Kreuz- 
brunnen'")  next  day,  and  when  the  King  approached  quietly  to  take  his 
glass  at  the  spring",  just  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  was,  of  course,  fol- 


Slelvic  Pass.  Salzburg,  Austria. 


lowed  by  the  usual  gaping  and  ill-mannered  crowd  which  always  pr   5S 
upon  hi^  foo  ste]  s  during  the  first  days  of  his  visit.     The   King  turned 
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to  his  equerry  and  I  heard  him  say,  very  good-humoredly — "i  shall  have 
to  take-  to  the-  woods!"  The  King  enjoys  also  the  very  good  music  which 
is  given  at  all  the  hill-top  restaurants  in  the  afternoon,  when  people  stop 
in  their  rambles  tc  drink  beer,  tea  or  coffee  at  small  tables  spread  under 
the  trees  when  the  weather  is  hue.  and  in  the  halls  and  on  the  verandahs 
when  it  rains. 

In  August  1905  the  golf  links  was  opened  by  King  Edward,  and  we 
attended  the  "function."     There  were  not  many  present,  and  the  affair 


hcul  Elizabeth,    !  c  he .  Austria 


was  very  quiet.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  King  and  to  be  presented  to  him. 
1  could  observe  for  myself  how  trtie  is  the  saying  of  all  those  who  know 
him:  that  King  Edward  has  a  wonderful  kindliness  as  well  as  courtesy 
toward  everyone  who  comes  near  him.  1  sat  at  his  right  hand  at  the 
little  tea-table,  which  held  eight  or  ten  people.  Most  of  them  were  Eng- 
lish guests  whom  the  King  knew  well.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  inter- 
esting experience  to  listen  to  King  Edward's  amusing  stories,  at  which 
we  all  laughed,  and  he  laughed  himself  a  most  genial  and  hearty  laugh, 
reminding  me  of  what  a  distinguished  English  diplomat  said  of  him: 
*'He  is  the  Prince  of  good  fellows!"  After  tea  the  King  walked  over 
the  entire  gfolf  course  accompanied  bv  a  group  id"  gentlemen,   watching 
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the  plav  of  two  experts.  His  majesty  said  with  a  laugh — "/  don't  play 
golf  anv  longer,  since  I  have  a  grandson  who  plays!" 

About  an  hour's  drive  from  Marienbad  is  the  Castle  of  EConigswart, 
built  by  the  powerful  Prince  Clement  Metternich,  Prime  Alinister  of 
Austria,  and  Custodian  of  Napoleon's  son,  the  King-  of  Rome  and  Duke  of 
Reichstatt.  The  Castle  is  beautiful  on  the  inside,  with  wide  stairways 
and  corridors,  and  large  salons  full  of  beautiful  pictures  and  bric-a-brac. 

When  we  went  there  Prince  Paul  Metternich  was  living,  a  kind  host 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Among  other  things  he  showed  me  a 
letter  from  Edmond  Rostand  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  in 
which  Rostand  declared  that  his  forthcoming  play  "The  Aiglon"  was  a 
poetic  sketch  with  a  historic  setting,  and  would  not  reflect  at  all  upon 
the  great  Prince  Metternich  in  any  way  that  his  son  cotdd  take  excep- 
tion to!  Prince  Paul  Metternich  said,  with  a  quizzical  smile:  "When  I 
read  the  Aiglon,  later,  it  did  not  seem  exactly  to  bear  out  the  assertions 
in  Monsieur  Rostand's  letter !" 

I  saw  at  Prince  Metternich's  a  beautiful  miniature  of  the  poor  little 
King  of  Rome,  a  sad,  weak,  sickly  boy.  in  a  tight,  white  Austrian  uni- 
form. I  murmured,  half  to  myself  and  in  pity:  "Son  uniforme  blanc !" 
To  which  Prince  Paul,  who  overheard  me,  answered, — "Mais,  certaine- 
rnent;  II  etait  off  icier  autrichien!" 

Cortina. 

To  go  to  Cortina  from  the  northwest,  one  comes  down  from  Inns- 
bruck upon  the  Brenner  Railway  as  far  as  Franzensfeste.  From  this 
place  another  railway  runs  east  through  the  picturesque  country  of  the 
Dolomites,  that  most  wonderful  rock  formation  which  rises  into  the  very 
sky  with  sharp  peaks  of  granite  that  melt  in  the  setting  sun  into  a 
quivering  crystal  iridescence. 

The  station  for  Cortina  (  which  as  yet,  thank  Heaven — has  no  rail- 
way )  is  Toblach,  about  a  three  hours'  drive  from  Cortina,  either  over  a 
very  good  carriage  road  through  Schluderbach,  or  else  a  higher  and 
rougher  hut  more  picturesque  route,  through  Misurina  and  Tre  Croce, 
down  a  very  steep  hill  from  the  latter  place,  although  Cortina  itself  is  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

We  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Faloria,  high  on  the  mountain  side,  clean 
and    simple,    with    good    food   and   comfortable   beds.      Paths   on   a   level 
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stretched     n   both   sides  of  the  hotel,  through   forests  of  light,   feathery 

larches- — whose  needles  mixed  with  the  moss  and  made  one  feel  literally 
as  though  walking  upon  "a  carpet  of  velvet."  Other  roads  and  paths 
went  up  the  mountain  into  thicker  pine  woods,  and  down  into  the  village, 
which  is  clean  and  pretty,  with  a  lot  of  good  hotels  and  inns.  From  the 
Faloria  and  the  mountain  paths  near  by  the  sunset  views  were  the  most 
wonderful  in  color  and  form  ihat   I  have  seen  in  anv  mountain  country. 


Cortina. 


The  sky  had  the  dee]),  rich  tints  of  an  Egyptian  sunset,  and  against  it 
came  the  Dolomite  peaks — and  the  farther  mountains  clad  in  the  white- 
ness of  eternal  snow. 

No  wonder  that  this  mountain  land  produced  the  greatest  master 
in  color  and  form  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  A  two  hours'  drive 
from  Cortina — just  over  the  Italian  frontier — brings  the  traveller  to 
Pieve  di  Caclore,  Titian's  birthplace  (  )ne  sees  through  the  little  window 
of  the  room  in  which  he  was  bom  far  awav  unon  the  horizon  the  sharp 
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peak  of  a  Dolomite.  When  I  first  saw  it  my  mind  was  relieved  :  for  long 
before  I  had  ever  beheld  a  Dolomite,  I  had  wondered  at  the  queerly 
shaped  roeks  in  the  background  of  some  of  Titian's  pictures,  and  had 
thought :  "he  never  ean  have  seen  such  shapes  as  these.  He  must  have 
drawn  them  from  imagination." 

Cortina  is  the  centre  for  many  beautiful  mountain  excursions.  If 
one  is  able  to  travel  in  a  two-wheeled  cart  and  on  horseback,  and  does 
not  mind  "roughing  it"  many  days  ean  be  spent  in  climbing  the  mountain 


Cortina  with  Tofano  and  Croda  Rose,  Tyrol. 


passes — and  it  is  possible  even  to  go  over  the  Marmora  pass  down  into 
the  great  valley  of  the  Adige,  to  Neumarkt,  a  station  betweee  Botzen  and 
Trent,  on  the  Brenner  Railway,  not  far  from  Verona.  The  carriage  road 
from  Cortina  keeps  on  toward  the  south  through  Pieve  di  Cadore  to 
Belluno,  where  one  ean  take  the  railway  to  Vienna. 
Saranac  Lake,  January  29,  1907. 
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The  Anglo-Celtic. 

C curtesy  of  the  Independent. 

Why  do  we  speak  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
speech  or  peoples  ?  It  is  only  England  that  is  predominantly  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  even  that  is  hardly  true.  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland  are  predominantly, 
almost  entirely,  Celtic,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  larger  English-speaking  world,  we  ought  to  think  and  speak 
of  them  not  as  Anglo-Saxons,  but  as  Anglo-Celts.  The  basis  of  our 
American  population  is  Anglo-Celtic.  From  the  beginning  the  Scotch  and 
the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  have  settled  here,  as  well  as  the  English.  Their 
descendants  have  a  pride  in  their  ancestry.  They  do  not  like  to  be  called 
Anglo-Saxons,  when  they  are  not.  They  may  consent  to  the  word 
British  for  their  cousins  who  still  live  in  Great  Britain,  but  they  are  not 
English,  except  as  their  common  tongue  has  taken  the  name  from  Eng- 
land, where  it  originated.  But  their  blood  did  not  originate,  like  their 
tongue,  in  England.  It  came  from  Celts.  Since  the  most  unfortunate  ill- 
will  between  England  and  Ireland,  the  Irish-born,  the  world  over,  are 
constantly  objecting  to  being  classed  as  Anglo-Saxons,  and  they  are  right. 
It  would  be  much  more  proper  to  drop  the  term  Anglo-Saxon,  in  its  or- 
dinary use,  and  substitute  for  it  Anglo-Celtic. 


Lean  not  on  one  mind  constantly 

Lest,  perhaps,  where  one  stood  before,  two  fal 
Something  God  hath  to  say  to  thee 

Worth  hearing  from  the  lips  of  all. 


OB 


If  vou  are  going  to  do  a  good  thing,  do  it  now;  if  you  are  going  to 
do  a  mean  thinsr,  wait  till  tomorrow. 
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How  Father  Glenn  Stopped  a  Run  on  a 
Savings    Bank. 

In  recalling  some  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  late  Father  Glenn  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  it  is  remembered  that  one  act  of  his  life  was  heralded 
all  over  the  country  by  the  American  press.  It  was  in  1893  during  the 
big  run  on  the  Jefferson  County  Savings  Bank. 

When  the  crowd  was  greatest  and  the  bank  corner  blockaded  with 
struggling  humanity  trying  to  gain  admittance  and  demanding  their 
money  Father  Glenn  pushed  his  stalwart  form  through  the  crowd  until 
he  reached  the  bank  steps,  when  he  turned  and  addressed  with  his  power- 
ful voice  those  assembled,  telling  them  how  over-anxious  and  hasty  they 
were,  and  offering  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  every  dollar  coming  to 
them.  True  to  his  word,  he  called  upon  those  of  the  people  who  were 
his  own  parishioners  and  others  whom  he  knew,  and  endorsed  his  promise 
on  their  bank  books,  sending  them  home  happy,  for  it  was  quite  generally 
known  at  the  time  that  his  father  had  died,  leaving  an  estate  of  some 
$200,000,  and  that  consequently  his  guarantee  was  perfectly  good. 

This  action  of  Father  Glenn's  stopped  the  run  on  the  bank  and  saved 
it  from  possible  ruin.  This  was  only  one  of  the  many  instances  attesting 
the  love  of  Father  Glenn  for  his  fellowmen. 

Watertown  treasures  the  memory  of  many  other  wise  and  generous 
aets.  which,  while  less  conspicuous,  were  no  less  commendable  than  his 
stand  in  the  bank  affair;  wherefore  at  his  death  in  June,  1907,  there  was 
general  mourning  in  the  city,  the  business  places  being  closed  during  the 
funeral  hour,  and  the  Hag  on  the  County  Court  House  placed  at  half  mast. 

Verily  Father  Glenn  was  beloved,  and  deserved  to  be,  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


Age  to  Youth 


I  held  thee  once ;  but  how, 

I  know  not  now. 
I  lost  thee,  unaware ; 

I  know  not  where.  — John  B.  Tabb. 

St.  (diaries  College,  Ellicott  Citv,  Maryland. 


A  Trip  to  Moose    Pond  or  How  I  Violated 
the   Game  Law. 


Written  for  Forest  Leaves  by  W.  C.  Rice. 

T  WAS  a  charming  day  in  the  early  part  of  May:  a  day  such 
as   might   have   inspired    Mendelsohn    to   write   his    Spring 


Song,  for  all  nature  was  harmonious  with  a  voice  of  glad- 
ness, rejoicing  over  the  deliverance  from  a  long  and  tedious 
winter. 

It  was  this  day  that  Rob.  my  companion,  and  myself 
started    for  our  annual  fishing  trip  to   Moose  Pond.     We 
drove  as  far  as  the  Averyville  terminus  of  the  road,  then  we 
shouldered  our  packbaskets  and  started  over  the   six  mile 
trail  to  the  pond. 

A  little  description  of  the  country  and  the  journey  in  I  hope  will 
interest  the  reader.  (  )ur  trail  was  over  hills  and  through  vales  till  we 
came  to  the  Chub  River  Falls,  a  beautiful  little  cascade  of  about  eighty 
feet  fall  with  a  deep  pool  of  sparkling  clear  water  at  the  foot.     Just  the 


Moose  Pond. 


Allen,   Photographer,  Sara;  ac    Lake,  N.  V 


place  for  the  trout  to  lurk.  We  stopped  here  for  a  shorl  rest  and  1  had 
a  good  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  scene.  The  shimmering  sunlight  gave 
rainbow  hues  to  the  spray  from  the  falling  water  and  the  nearby  moun- 
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tains  clad  with  a  dense  forest  to  their  summits;  the  ground  around  about 
carpeted  with  wild  flowers  like  the  trillium,  adder  tongu^e,  oxalis  and  the 
little  windflower  gave  forth  an  incense  that  smelled  of  Eleaven.  Bryant 
might  haVe  had  an  inspiration  to  write  his  grand  "Forest  Hymn"  from 
such  an  environment  as  this. 

Being  refreshed  from  our  rest  we  again  shouldered  our  packs  for 
the  final  journey  to  the  pond  which  was  about  three  miles  distant.  After 
walking  a   short  distance  we  came  to  the  top  of  the   "divide"  and   here 


Allen,  Photographer    Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Moose   Pond,  Looking  toward   the   Outlet. 


was  another  interesting  feature — a  fine  demonstration  of  our  beautiful 
water  systems  that  makes  our  forests  so  attractive.  Alongside  of  the 
trail  was  a  long  narrow  pool  of  water  of  about  one  foot  in  depth,  at  each 
end  ran  a  small  rivulet:  one  contributed  its  waters  to  Lake  Champlain 
via  Chub  and  Ausable  Rivers;  the  other  to  the  St.  Lawrence  via  Moose 
Pond,  Cold  and  Racqnetn  Rivers — a  great  many  miles  m  almost  opposite 
directions.  Our  walk  to  the  pond  was  without  further  incident,  except 
that  the  trail  followed  the  old  "tot<>  road"  that  the  early  pioneers  of  North 
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Elba  made  to  haul  their  hay  and  grain  to  the  old  Adirondack  Iron  Works 
in  the  town  of  Newcomb.  Evidences  of  this  road  can  now  be  seen  by  the 
remarkable  preservation  of  some  of  the  bridges  across  the  small  streams, 
though  the  road  was  cut  through  in  the  early  forties. 

We  arrived  at  the  pond  just  as  the  setting  sun  was  gilding  the  moun- 
tain tops  ere  the}  were  to  be  retouched  by  the  pink  and  purple  of  the 
early  twilight.  A  "solemn  stillness'  pervaded  the  scene,  save  the  sweet 
voice  of  the  hermit  thrush,  which  some  good  lover  of  nature,  has  called 
the  "Patti  of  the  Adirondacks,"  and  the  little  waterfalls  on  the  nearby 
hrooks  that  sang  a  lullabye  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  day,  ere  the  dark 
curtain  of  night  invited  tired  nature  to  rest.  A  brief  description  of  the 
.grand  environment  I  hope  will  be  appreciated.  Cloud  piercing  moun- 
tains, clad  with  huge  conifers  to  their  very  tops  encompass  you  on  all 
sides  and  seem  to  come  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  which  has  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  acres  and  is  fed  by  numerous  streams  of  ice-cold 
water.  The  outlet  is  a  large  stream,  which  joining  the  outlet  of  Preston 
Ponds  five  miles  farther  down,  forms  Cold  River.  No  steam  whistle  or 
other  artificial  sounds  of  man  desecrates  the  pensive  quietness  of  this  hal- 
lowed spot  and  1  think  no  one  would  dispute  me  if  T  said  that  this  is 
about  the  only  spot  that  has  not  been  reached  by  these  annoyances.  The 
same  conditions  are  perhaps  here  today  as  they  existed  when  Adam  and 
Eve  were  driven  from  Eden.  "A  fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to 
hold  communion  with  his  Maker."  A  place  that  impresses  one  with  the 
"beautiful  works  of  nature. 

After  a  refreshing  night's  sleep  on  a  bed  of  fragrant  balsam  Rob  and 
I  prepared  our  breakfast  and  then  started  down  toward  Preston  stream 
to  fish  the  dee])  pools,  but  with  poor  luck,  as  it  was  too  early  for  brook 
fishing.  The  next  morning  we  arose  early  and  prepared  some  buoys  that 
I  had  suggested  doing  the  night  before,  and  after  we  had  placed  these  in 
position  and  had  hem  wed  baited,  we  then  started  for  Preston  Ponds,  a 
place  that  I  wanted  to  see  as  I  had  never  visited  them. 

While  the  ponds  are  very  pretty  they  have  not  the  romantic  beauty 
and  wild  attraction  of  Moose  Pond.  Old  Santanone  was  still  crowned 
with  snow  and  the  little  foot  hills  were  clad  with  the  same  garment.  A 
little  stretch  of  imagination  would  picture  them  as  little  children  playing 
about  the  foot  of  the  mother  mountain  clad  in  their  "nighties." 

We  spent  the  night  in  one  of  Rob's  hunting  camps  and  the  next  day 
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returned  to  the  pond.  We  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon  and  after  resting 
awhile  started  out  to  fish  the  buoys,  but  with  poor  success  as  we  did  not 
get  a  bite,  so  we  thought  we  would  try  the  inlet  where  there  was  a  stake 
to  tie  our  boat  to,  so  we  began  fishing  here,  with  good  results.  The  trout 
seemed  to  go  in  schools  for  we  would  catch  a  dozen  or  more  when  they 
would  cease  biting.  Rob,  who  was  an  expert  with  the  rod.  would  catch 
two  to  my  one.  Finally  they  ceased  biting  altogether,  so  we  were  about 
to  go  to  camp  when  Rob  espied  them  jumping  farther  down  the  pond. 
We  rowed  over  there  and  my  companion  dropped  in  his  hook  and 
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Moose  Pond,  Looking    West,   Cold   Brook   Range   in  the   Distance. 


took  out  a  fine  fish.  His  hook  had  scarcely  touched  the  water  again  when  he 
took  out  another.  At  that  he  exclaimed,  "School  is  let  out  now  for  sure." 
"And  I  caught  the  school  mam,"  said  I,  as  I  felt  a  tierce  tug  at  my  line, 
but  before  I  could  reel  it  in  the  trout  gave  a  convulsive  lunge  and  broke 
away.  I  was  keenly  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  this  nice  trout  and  Rob 
did  not  appear  to  be  very  svmpathetic  for  he  said,  rather  gruffly,  "You 
can't  drag  a  trout  in  the  same  as  he  was  a  chunk  of  pork  tied  to  your 
line."  It  was  fast  getting  dark  and  as  we  had  caught  a  hue  mess  of  fish 
we  pulled  for  camp,  but  the  loss  of  my  fish  was  very  annoying  to  me;  so 
much  so.  that  I  resolved  on  getting  up  early  in  the  morning  to  see  if  I 
could  not  retrieve  my  lost  fish.  .... 

I   arose  at   daybreak  and   quietly  crept   out   of  camp,   so  as   not   to 
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awaken  Rob.  As  soon  as  I  was  beyond  hearing  I  hurried  to  the  landing, 
when  t<i  my  surprise  I  saw  a  large  trout  floating  on  top  of  the  water. 
Upon  close  investigation  I  saw  that  it  was  attached  to  a  line  that  was  fast 
to  a  pale  that  projected  from  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  then  the  whole 
transaction  dawned  upon  me.  This  is  the  way  it  happened:  When  I 
was  fishing  the  buoys  I  had  neglected  to  pull  in  my  buoy  line  which  was 
baited  with  the  tail  of  a  good  sized  "shiner."  Now  this  line  trailed 
several  feet  behind  the  boat  and  I  had  forgotten  all  about  its  being  in  the 
water  when  we  landed  the  nisrht  before  and  the  conseciuence  was  that  this 
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trout  came  along  during  the  night  and  got  hooked.  Xow  I  was  as 
jubilant  as  a  boy  with  a  new  toy,  though  I  had  violated  the  game  law  by 
catching  trout  with  a  set  line,  but  being  a  self-confessed  criminal  I  ask  the 
mercy  of  the  court. 

I  made  a  grab  for  the  trout  and  with  great  exultation  I  rushed  for 
cam])  bearing  aloft  my  trophy,  exclaiming  as  I  saw  Rob  appear  at  the 
door,  "Look  here!  Rob,  I've  caught  the  school  mam!"'  Rob's  eyes  bulged 
out  like  a  darkies  hunting  for  a  water  melon  patch.  "Looks  as  though  you 
had  caught  the  whole  school  board."  says  lie.  when  he  recovered  from  his 
astonishment.  We  weighed  the  trout  after  we  got  home  and  it  weighed 
two  and  a  half  pounds. 

But  Rob  does  not  know  to  this  day  how  1  caught  the  fish  and  I  assure 
v<  in   !   have  ne\ .  i    cl<  ■      "1  -1  an  inv  stiVati   n. 
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Makers  of  Modern  Medicine. 

"Where  there  are  three  physicians,  there  are  at  least  two  atheists," 
was  said  sufficiently  long  ago  for  the  original  saying  to  be  in  Latin,  and 
it  is  commonly  thought  that  it  is  even  more  true  today  than  at  that  time. 

The  biographical  sketches  of  the  "Makers  of  Modern  Medicine/5 
written  by  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  1).;::  proves  its  falsity.  These  men  repre- 
sent not  only  the  highest  type  of  scientific  physicians  but  are  the  actual 
founders  of  the  different  sciences  that  have  changed  the  face  of  modern 
medicine.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  they  found  not  only  the  time  to  carry  to 
completion  the  indefatigable  labors  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  these 
sciences,  but  also  the  time  to  attend  strictly  to  religious  duties,  and  as  far 
as  faith  was  concerned  remain  throughout  their  lives  the  prototypes  of 
those  of  whom  it  lias  been  said,  "that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  made." 

Morgagni  was  hailed  by  Virchow,  as  the  "Father  of  Pathology," 
which  represents  our  present  knowledge  of  disease;  Pasteur  was  the 
"Founder  of  Bacteriology"  which  has  put  into  our  hands  the  means  of 
eradicating  all  infectious  diseases,  and  with  them,  therefore,  most  of  the 
disease  which  human  flesh  is  heir  to,  yet  both  retained  their  simple  child- 
hood's faith  till  death. 

One  hundred  years  ago  small-pox  was  as  common  as  measles  is 
today,  attacking  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  :  today  it  is  so 
rare  that  it  means  scarcely  more  to  most  of  us  than  our  childhood's  bogie- 
man  who  struck  terror  to  our  hearts  but  whom  we  never  saw.  The  one 
man  responsible  for  this  is  Edward  Jenner.  His  discovery  practically 
saved  more  lives  than  any  other  single  discovery  ever  made.  It  has  saved 
more  lives  in  the  last  hundred  years  than  our  inhuman  wars  have  de- 
stroyed. Jenner  remained  a  faithful  member  of  the  Anglican  Church 
throughout  his  lite  and  was  never  able  to  look  on  his  great  discovery  in 
any  way  but  as  a  special  providence  of  God. 

These  are  only  three  of  the  thirteen  men  written  about  by  Dr.  Walsh; 
and  all  show  these  same  religious  traits.  Moreover  their  faith  is  not  the 
only  thing  which  renders  these  men  interesting.  There  life  work  and 
their  methods  usually  read  like  a  romance,  and  in  several  cases  this 
romance  is  especially  interesting  to  our  present  day  consumptive. 

Pasteur  placed  in  our  hands  the  general  measures     of     preventive 

*"Makers  of  Modern  Medicine."  by  Ja^ss  J.  Walsh.  M.  D..  Ph.  D..  LL    D..  Fordham  University  Pres..   1907. 
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medicine,  but  Auenbrugger  and  Laennec  made  the  early  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culosis possible  and  thereby  made  Pasteur's  work  especially  fruitful  in 
regard  to  this  disease. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  allotted  to  us  to  discuss  the  other  inter- 
esting details  of  thesr  lives,  for  to  do  so  would  require  a  volume  the  size 
of  Dr.  Walsh's.  We  are  more  than  pleased,  however,  to  recommend  the 
book  to  our  friends,  for  we  feel  confident  that  our  recommendation  will  be 
endorsed. 

«£ 

Da   Leetla   Boy. 

By  T.  A.  Daly. 

Da  spreeng  ees  com' :  but  O  !  da  joy 
Eet  ees  too  late  ! 

He  was  so  cold,  my  leetla  boy, 
He  no  could  wait. 

I  no  can  count  how  many  week. 
How  many  dav.'dat  he  ees  seeck  ; 
How  many  night  I  scet  an'  hold 
Da  leetla  hand  dat  was  so  cold. 
He  was  so  patience,  O !  so  sweet ! 
Eet  hurts  my  throat  for  theenk  of  eet ; 
An'  all  he  evra  ask  ees  wen 
Ees  gona  com'  da  spreeng  agen. 
Wan  day,  wan  brighta  sunny  day, 
He  see,  across  da  alleyway, 
Da  leetla  girl  dat's  livin'  dere 
Ees  raise  her  window  for  da  air. 
Air  put  outside  a  leetla  pot 
Of — w'at-yon-call  ? — forgat-me-not. 
So  smalla  flower,  so  leetla  theeng! 
But  steell  eet  mak'  bees  hearta  sing: 
"O!  now,  at  las',  ees  com5  da  spreeng! 
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Da  leetla  plant  ces  glad  for  know 

Da  sun  ecs  com'  for  mak'  eet  grow. 

So,  too.  I  am  grow  warm  and  strong." 

So,  lika  dat  he  secng  hees  song. 

But,  ah  !  da  night  com'  down  an'  den 

Da  weenter  ees  sneak  hack  agen, 

An'  een  da  alley  all  da  night 

Ees  fall  da  snow,  so  cold,  so  white. 

An'  cover  up  da  leetla  pot 

Of — w'at-you-call  ? — forgat-me-not. 

All  night  de  leetla  hand  J  hold 

Ees  grow  so  cold,  so  cold,  so  cold  ! 

Da  spreeng  ees  com' :  but  O  !  da  joy 

Eet  ees  too  late  ! 
He  was  so  cold,  my  leetla  boy, 

He  no  could  wait. 

Adventure  with  a  Rattlesnake. 

By  Joseph  H.  Bausman. 

This  is  a  true  snake  story.  Though  once,  when  I  was  telling  it  to 
my  friend,  the  temperance  crank,  on  my  mentioning  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  of  my  adventure  I  had  in  my  knapsack  a  spiritlamp  and  a  bottle  of 
alcohol,  he  slyly  suggested  that  perhaps  1  had  put  the  alcohol  in  the  wrong 
place,  and,  as  a  consequence,  was  only  "seeing  snakes."  To  the  state- 
ments herein  set  forth,  however.  I  will,  as  Rogue  Riderhood  used  to  say, 
"take  my  Alfred  David." 

There  were  three  of  us.  and  we  were  tramping  in  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia.  One  hot  August  afternoon  I  had  lagged  behind  my  com- 
panions to  try  my  luck  for  trout  in  a  little  brook  that  tumbled  down 
through  a  cool  dell  amid  a  tangle  of  laurel  bushes  and  a  jumble  of  con- 
glomerate rocks.  I  was  running  backwards  along  an  open  space  on  the 
bank  whipping  the  stream  with  my  fly  when  suddenly  my  heel  struck  a 
big  "rattler"  that  was  lying  out  sunning  himself.  He  sprung  his  rattle 
on  me,  and.  without  looking  behind  me  I  jumped.     I  had  never  heard  that 
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awful  knell  before,  but  1  did  not  need  to  be  told  what  it  was.  There  cer- 
tainly can  be  in  nature  no  sound  more  awful.  I  know  that  in  "The 
Silverado  Squatters"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  telling'  of  the  great 
number  of  rattlesnakes  about  his  quarters,  makes  light  of  it.  He  says: 
"The  rattle  has  a  legendary  credit;  it  is  said  to  be  awe-inspiring,  and, 
once  heard,  to  stamp  itself  forever  in  the  memory.  But  the  sound  is  not 
at  all  alarming;  the  hum  of  many  insects,  and  the  buzz  of  the  wasp  con- 
vince the  ear  of  danger  quite  as  readily."  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
either  Stevenson  must  have  heard  only  baby  rattlesnakes  or  else  he  was 
tone-deaf.  His  dog  had  a  better  ear.  Of  him  he  says:  "One  person,  how- 
ever, better  served  by  his  instinct,  had  known  the  rattle  from  the  first ;  and 
that  was  Chu-chu,  the  dog.  No  rational  creature  has  ever  led  an  existence 
more  poisoned  by  terror  than  that  dog's  at  Silverado.  Every  whiz  of  the 
rattle  made  him  bound.  His  eyes  rolled  ;  lie  trembled  ;  he  would  be  often 
wet  with  sweat/'  I  sympathize  with  Chu-chu.  and  trust  his  report  of 
the  facts  rather  than  that  of  his  master. 

The  rattle  of  that  snake  said  to  me  as  plainly  as  Kipling's  Karait,  the 
dusty  brown  snakeling,  did  to  Rikki-tikki-tavi :  "Be  careful;  I  am  death." 
(  )nly  it  was  not  in  a  tiny  voice  like  Karait's.  ( )n  the  contrary,  all  the  air 
in  that  little  valley  seemed  to  me  to  be  vibrant,  and  the  hollows  in  the 
hills  about  me  to  be  oracular  with  its  sound.  I  am  aware  that  this  was 
largely  the  effect  of  my  electrified  imagination,  but  the  point  is  that  there 
must  be,  to  a  surprised  "tenderfoot"  at  least,  something  unique  and 
singularly  terrifying  in  the  sound  itself.  In  that  instant's  experience  I 
learned  what  mortal  terror  is,  and  1  do  not  think  that  anything  can  ever 
befall  me  that  will  scare  me  worse  than  that  did. 

I  do  not  intend  to  tell  what  a  long  and  high  jump  I  made  when  I 
heard  that  rattle,  for  there  are  limits  to  the  power  of  human  belief  and 
I  do  not  want  to  imperil  my  reputation  for  truth-speaking.  When  I 
came  down  to  earth  again  I  looked  around  for  the  first  time  to  see  the 
snake,  and  my  first  impulse  was  one  of  gratitude  to  him.  1  felt  like 
taking  off  my  hat  to  him  and  saying:  "Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  warning." 

I  have  thus  far  in  my  story  been  proving  the  inadequacy  n\  my 
vocabulary  to  describe  the  sensation  of  sound  which  I  got  in  this  en- 
counter; "mine  English  eke  is  not  sufficient"  to  describe  what  1  saw. 
That  reptile  was  the  most  terribly  beautiful  object   I  have  ever  seen.     He 
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stood  on  the  defensive:  his  scales  glistening  in  the  sunshine  seemed  almost 
as  if  they  were  emitting  an  electric  shimmer ;  his  tense,  spring-like  coils, 
together  with  the  great  thickness  of  his  body — at  the  middle  it  was  fully 

as  big  round  as  a  man's  arm,  coat  sleeve  and  all — gave  the  impression  of 
immense  muscular  power;  his  distended  jaws  revealed  a  hideous  red  maw 
with  the  gleaming  ivory  of  his  deadly  fangs,  and  his  head,  swaying  from 
side  to  side  or  darting  forward  seemed  to  say,  "Come  on  if  you  want  to 
fight." 

I  was  determined  he  should  not  get  away  and  1  looked  around  for 
a  stick  long  enough  and  strong  enough  to  attack  him  with  ;  but  though 
1  was  ou  'he  ^\^  of  a  forest  T  could  not  find  one  without  g'oing  out  of 
sight  of  him:  everything  I  nicked  up  broke  in  my  hands  when  I  tested  its 
strength.  Then  I  tried  to  hit  him  with  stones,  but  I  was  afraid  to  go  too 
near  him  and  1  always  missed  my  aim.  At  last  T  called  my  companions, 
who  were  not  far  up  the  stream,  and  when  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
snake  one  of  them  cried  out.  "Oh,  let  me  have  a  shot  at  him!*'  "Fire 
away"  I  said,  and  in  a  second  a  bullet  from  a  32  caliber  revolver  cut  his 
neck  almost  in  two.  He  was  a  little  over  three  feet  in  length  and  had 
twelve  rattles  and  a  button. 

Kittv's  Graduation. 

Dublin  Alley  jisht  was  crazy,  jubilation  was  the  rule, 

Chewsday  week  whin  Kitty  Casey  won  the  honors  at  the  school. 

Shure,  the  neighbors  had  been  waiting  all  impatient  of  delay. 

For  to  see  her  graduatin'  on  that  most  important  day. 

Eddication  is  a  power,  an'  we  owned  wid  one  accord 

Casey's  girl's  the  sweetest  flower  ever  blossomed  in  the  ward. 

Whin,  wid  dress  white  as  the  daisy,  but  wid  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose, 

We  beheld  wee  Kitty  Case}'  in  her  graduation  clo'es. 

Now,  this  Casey  loved  his  daughther  in  a  most  indulgent  way, 
An'  he  spent  his  gold  like  wather  for  her  graduation  day. 
Sich  a  dale  of  great  preparin' !     Shure.  ye'd  think  she  was  a  bride; 
Sorra  hair  was  Casev  carin'  for  a  blessed  thine  beside. 
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For  whin  Casey  once  comminces,  faith,  he  niver  stops  at  all, 
An'  he  dressed  her  like  a  princess  ar  a  Coronation  Ball. 
An'  'twas  Madame  Brigette  Tracy   for  dressmaker  that  he  chose, 
For  to  fit  ont  Kitty  Casey  in  her  graduation  clo'es. 


Of  dressmakers,  shure,  the  i  ddest  was  this  one  that  Casey'd  got, 

For  her  bill-heads  called  her  "Modiste,  '  though  the  prices  there  did  not. 

"But,"  sez  Casey,  "I  can  stan'  it  for  to  pay  a  few  more  cints, 

So  jisht  go  ahead  an'  plan  it,  ma'am,  raygarclless  of  ixpinse." 

"Bong  Moonseer,''  sez  she.  "I'll  try  it  wid  the  usual  'savior  fair.'  ' 

"As  fur  that."  sez  Casey,  "buy  it.  wid  the  other  things  she'll  wear." 

So  ye  see  the  man  was  crazy  for  to  get  the  best  that  goes 

For  his  little  Kitty  Casey  in  her  graduation  clo'es. 


All  the  women  jisht  were  itchin'  for  to  see  her  gettin'  dressed, 

Some  were  crowded  in  the  kitchen  an'  the  stairway,  while  the  rest, 
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The  most  favored  ones,  wint  rushin'  to  the  livin'  mom  above, 
Where  stood  Mrs.  Casey  blushin  wid  a  mother's  pride  an'  love. 
"O!"  sez  she.  "  'twould  be  a  pity  it  1  couldn't  schame  an'  plan 
So  that  Kitty'd  look  as  pritty  as  Mag  Ryan's  Mary  Ann." 
'"Tut!  ye  needn't  be  onaisy."  sez  a  neighbor.     '"Goodness  knows, 
There'll  be  none  like  Kitty  Casey  in  her  graduation  clo'es." 


fCj^  Jpw^  *  L 


An'  there's  really  no  denyin,  ■       ;         :y  marched  into  the  hall 
Kitty  Casey  pushed  the  Ryan  girl  complately  to  the  wall. 
Whin  she  made  her  prize  oration  an'  they  gave  her  her  degree, 
There  was  sich  a  dimonstration  as  ye '11  niver  live  to  see, 
For  the  men  from  Dublin  Alley  voiced  their  feelin's  in  a  cheer 
Like  they  utther  whin  they  rally  in  a  Dimmycratic  year. 
An'  of  Casey's  proudest  days  he  counts  that  best  of  all  he  knows 
Which  beheld  his  Kitty  Casey  in  her  graduation  clo'es 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

Now  conies  the  season  when  the  mighty  wave — perhaps  an  over- 
heated wave — surges  up  from  the  cities  to  the  woods  for  coolness.  Such 
human  tides  should  be  like  those  of  nature,  whose  movement  is  bene- 
ficial. 

It  is  a  poor,  a  disappointing  philosophy  that  thinks  only  of  getting 
and  not  of  giving.  What  will  the  invaders  of  the  northern  woods  leave 
in  exchange  for  the  help  that  comes  from  the  hills?  Shall  it  not  be 
something  more  than  money  in  payment  for  food  and  lodging  and  attend- 
ance? Shall  it  not  be  also  the  positive  influences  of  education  and  intel- 
ligence and,  best  gift  of  all,  sympathy? 

No  one  will  know  the  North  Woods  who  does  not  learn  something 
of  their  ministrations  to  those  who,  weakened  in  body,  seek  the  health 
that  comes  breathing  through  the  trees.  The  visitor  who  pauses  by  the 
wavside,  or  goes  a  little  longer  distance,  to  see  sympathetically  what  such 
an  institution  as  Sanatorium.  Gabriels  is  doing  may  find  himself  or  herself 
like  the  angels  who,  halting  at  the  tabernacles  in  the  wilderness,  made 
themselves  ministers  of  blessing. 

"What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?"  The  mountain  springs?  Look 
where  they  are  turned  into  Bethesdas! 


"Whisperings  From  Forest  Leaves"  will  be  the  title  of  a  bound 
volume,  including  two  years  of  the  Forest  Leaves  magazine  and  "The 
Story  Told  In  The  Woods  at  Gabriels,"  by  "A.  C."  It  will  be  published 
by  Sanatorium  Gabriels  and  will  be  a  convenient  souvenir  and  preserver 
of  the  good  things  which  friendly  pens  have  written  in  the  behalf  oi  the 
mountains  and  of  the  Sanatorium. 
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Kdl    BOX    For  women's  hats,  shoes  or  other  light  articles;  as 
__^_    its  name  suggests   it  belongs  under  a  bed.      Light 

frame  covered 
2  with    denim    ere- 
tonne,  etc., has  two 
hinged  covers. 

Casters  on  each 
corner  and  one 
more  prominent 
in  the  center,  so 
that  you  can  spin 
it  to  reach  either 
opening, 


Size   34-  in.  x   34-   in    x   9 


VER\    HANDY 


Ask  for  our  catalogue.  Price     JfilO 

INNOVATION   TRUNK   CO. 


327   Fifth  Avenue, 


New  York 


/^T\  fD    Surgical  &  Porous  Plasters 

IrS/v       |^V''xl,,s',ul:,:xT  Cotton  &  Surgicai 
^^^-^^ ^v-/v-/  Suspensories  &  Chamois  Vest 


i.  Dressings 

•s 


Bauer   6k    Black 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


67  FULTON  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


vi  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HKNRY      IvORIA 
PUBLIC  AND  BONDED  TRUCKMAN 

Custom  House  License  No.  90 

RESIDENCE,   169  E.  75TH  ST. 

225  PEARL  STREET,  .....        NEW  YORK. 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  REGULARLY  APPOINTED  TRUCKS. 


St 

Manufacturers   of 

Fine   Havana  Cigars 

TELEPHONE  3521   JOHN.  FACTORY,  TAMPA,   FLA. 

BRANDS 

La  Flor  de  L.  Sanchez  Y  Ca  La  Belle  Marie. 

Magno  Cervantes  Don  Laureano 

222  PEARL  STREET,    -  NEW  YORK 

W.   H.  H.   WARNER 

BLANK   BOOR  MANUFACTURING 

TELEPHONE,   JOHN    149 

209  PEARL  STREET.  -  ...      NEW  YORK  CITY 

Henderson  <fc  Quinn 

WHOLESALE,   FLOUR   DEALERS 

P.  E.  Henderson  W.  T.  Quinn 

TELEPHONE,  2033  BROAD 

63  FRONT  STREET,         -----        NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMESTS.  vir 


J.&B.COSGROVE'SSONS 

COOPERAGE 

Barrels  and  Casks.  Half  Barrels  and  Kegs  Bought  and  Sold 
2S1-2S2    FRONT    STREET.    Under    Brooklyn    Bridge.    NEW    YORK 

M.    H.    HAGERTY 

Hagerty  Bros.  &  Co. 

manufacturers,  importers  and  exporters  of 


DRUGGISTS'  and 

PERFIMEKS' 
FLINT  and  GREEN 


GLASSWARE 


DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES  AND  FANCY  GOODS 
Xos.   5,   8  &   10   Piatt  Street, 

Between  Pearl  and  Gold  Streets,  NEW    YORK 

STEPHEN  G.  CONDIT 

MAKER    OF 

Clear  Havana  Cigars 

AVENUE  D.  and  10th  STREET.  -  -  NEW  YORK 


WVERTISEMENTS. 


Dickerson,    Van  Dusen  &  Go. 

[MPORTERS  OF"  AND  DEALERS  IX 

TIN   PLATE    AND    METALS 

TELEPHONE,   7S<   7()  JOHN  ESTABLISHED    1854 

32  CLIFF  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

H.   GOLDWATER  &  CO. 

182  to  icjo  AVENUE  C  NEW  Y(  )RK 


TELEPHON,  31  IO  ORCHARD 

M.  I\oi.i:.\.  President  \xd  Treasurer  H.  F.  Koi.ua.  Secretary 

KOLBA  IRON  &  METAL  CO. 

[NCORPORATED 

DE VLERS   IX 
SCRAP  IRON  A\D  METALS 

404-10  EAST  4th  STREET,  (  Near  Lewis  Street).  NEW"  YORK 

T.    R.     McMJLNN'S    SON 

WROUGHT    PIPE 
Steam     a  r  1  d    Gei^s    Pvittir^ig^ 

T  K 1 . 1  •:  r  i  n  >  x  i :  6010  and  601  I  JOH  \ 
56-58  and  60  G<  >LD  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS  ix 


MARTIN  BEHRER  Telephone  977  Beekman 


Behrer  &  Co. 


SUPPLIES    FOR 

Plumbers,  steam  and  Gas  Fitters 

SANITARY    SPECIALTIES 
MILL  SUPPLIES  AND  TOOLS 


81  Beekman  Street  New  York 

ANDREW    V0ELRLE, 

EAST  SIDE  WAGON  WORKS 

521  and  52S  East  19th  St.,  bet.  Aves.  A  and  B  NEW  YORK 

JTO'NEIL 

BOARDING    STABLE 

HOR5E5  TO  HIRE 

331  East  28th   St.  Telephone  5238  Madison  Square  NEW    YORK 


FOREST  LEAVES. 


Telephone  ^^  Orchard  Office  81  Mangin  Street 


RAVITCH   BROS. 

STRUCTURAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WORKS 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

Structural  Department:— 136th  St.  Madison  Ave.  and  Harlem  River 
Ornamental  Department:— 81=89  Mangin  Street 


OFFICES  AND  WRKEHOUSES  TELEPHONE    1845    JOHN 

217  Pearl  Street.  New  York 
24  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 

Geo.  Nash  &  Co. 

Iron.    Steel    and    Metals 

Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel   for   Blanking  aud    Deep  Drawing 

For  Metal  Specialties,  Typewriter  and  Sewing 
Machine  Attachments.   Etc. 

Drill   Rods,  C   Id   Rolled  Steel  Hardened  and  Tempere 

Music  Wire,  to  Temper  for  Steel  Strips  and 

Spring  Wire',  Saws,   Springs.    Etc  Wire,   Etc.,   Etc. 

SEEBOH.N    &    DIECKSTAHL'S 

CAPITAL  High  Speed,  Self  Hardening  and  Tool  Steels  for  All  Purposes. 
I^IHIW    VORK 


FOREST  LEAVES.  xi 


FLEISCHMANNS 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 

Has   No    Equal 


Solomon's  Independent  Consumers  Ice  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Main  Office,  Solomon's  Building,  300-304  E.  3rd  St. 

Depot,  Foot  of  6th  St.  East  River 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ice  House    at  Colonie,  Albany  Co.,  New  York 

Telephone  852  John 

Jas.  T.  Pratt  &  Co. 

Dealers  in  and  Exporters  of 

HARDWARE.  TOOIf,£S 


SUPPLIES 
53  Fulton  Street  Corner  eiiff,  New  York. 
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TELEPHONE  CALL,    11//    SPRING 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

-TABLES- 


Xos.  814  &  816  FIFTH  STREET,  Bet.  Ave.  D  and  Lewis  St. 
NEW  YORK 


R.  J.  HORNER  &  CO 


Furniture  Makers,  Upholsterers  and  Importers, 


6i>  63  and  65  West  Twenty-third  St., 


NENV     YORK 


DEALER  IN 


Trunk  Makers'  Leather 

Wax,  Grain,  Split  and  Sou-:  Leather 

Manufacturer  of  Horse  Collars 

First  Leather  store  Next   I  "carl  Street 

No.  52  FERRY  STREET..  -  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  xiii 


J.  fi.  JVIGYGI^  &  GO., 
Qerjeral  Storage  Ware  iodises 

57  &  59  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

telephone,  1 518  broad 

Insurance  at  Lowest  Rates  Weighing  and  Forwarding 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

HAY,  STRAW  AND  GRAIN 

306  East  26th  Street  Telephone  126  Madison  Square  NEW  YORK 

VENEERS 

MAHOGANY   AND  CABINET  WOODS,  RED  CEDAR,  ETC. 
No.  437  East  10th  St.,  near  Ave.  D.  Tel.  977  Orchard  NEW  YORK 

WM.    C.     TILTON 

FORWARDER 
AND  TRUCKMAN 

231  PEARL  STREET  Tel    1651  John  NEW  YORK 

PHelps   Brothers   Company 

Man  u  pac t  u  r e rs'  Selei  n  g  Ag e  nts 

BOILERS,  RADIATORS,  VALVES,  PIPE  COVERING 

AND  SPECIALTIES 

210  WATER  STREET,  -  XEW  Y(  >RK 


XIV 


FOREST  LEAVES. 


TELEPHONE   NO.   590  ORCHARD 


CHARLES    NELSON 


439  EAST  iotli  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


Y.  Pendas  &  Alvarez 

CLEAR  HAVANA 
CIGARS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Our  Leading  Brands 
WEBSTER        FARRAGUT        LA  MIA 


Office  and  Salesroom 
209  Pearl  Steeet, 
New  York  City. 


Factory, 
Tampa,  Fla. 


John  J.  Comber 

Physicians' and  Students' Supplies 

Bacteriological  Laboratory  Apparatus 

Microscopes  and  Accessories 

Surgical  and  Dental  Instruments 

Medical,  Dental  and  Scientific  Books 


334  EAST  26th  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


J,  Goldstein 

Manufactuier  of 

OIL    STOVES,    DOUCHE    PANS, 

ELECTRIC  SHADES,  ASH  CANS, 

AND  SPECIALTIES 

323  Pearl  Street  New  York 

Telephone  924  John 

F.  W.  Heiaffel 

Successor  to  E.  BLUST 
Established  1885 

Saddler  and  Harness  Maker 

REPAIRING  NEATLY  DONE 

801-803  East  6th  Street,      near  Ave.  D, 
NEW  YORK 


Edward  Kimpton 

WHOLESALE  STATIONER 


6o  J(  )HN  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


FOREST  LEAVES.  xv 


TELEPHONE,  2191    JOHN 

S.   A.  SCHONBRUNN  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS,  JOBBERS  AND  ROA9TERS  OF 

C  O  P  P  E  E=^= 

181  FRONT  STREET,  Cor.  BURLING  SLIP,  NEW  V<  >RK 

CABLE  ADDRESS,   MEMORITER  TELEPHONE    NOS.   6648-6649  BROAD 

CODES  USED A  B  C,  4TH   AXD  5TH   EDITIONS  J  J.    K.    ,\RMSBY''s  AXD  U.   S. 

Members — new   york    produce   exchange    and    maritime    Exchange 

ESTABLISHED  1822 — ThE  OLDEST  SALT  FlSTI  HOUSE 

THOS.    WOODWARD   &   SON 

FISH     MERCHANTS 

IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS  AXD  PRODUCERS 

of  all  kinds  of 

Cured,  Salted  and  Canned  Fish 

codfish    poi.lock    hake    haddock    herrings    mackerel    salmon 

42-44  FR(  >XT  STREET,  18  COEXTIES  SLIP,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE,    2697   JOHN  CABLE,    ' 'DABELAIS" 

B€LAis  AI..D  eofijsr 

IVieTALLU^GISTS 

No.    13  Dutch.  Street,   New   York 

ASSAYERS  AND  REFINERS  OF  GOLD,   SILVER,  PLATINUM 

PLATINUM    FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 

SHEET,   WIRE,   SALTS,    ALLOYS,   SEAMLESS   TUBING 
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Harry  Holbrook  Thomas  Jacka 

HOLBROOK    BROTHERS 

IMPORTERS  OI-    AND  DEALERS   IX 

French  and  American  PLATE  AND  WINDOW  GLASS 

We  make  a  Specialty  of  Allegany  &  Duquesne  Hand  Made 
American  Glass 

TELEPHONE  JOHN   NO.  2 

85,  87  &  89  BEEKMAN,  Cor.  CLIFF  STREET,         -        NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE,    41  l8    BEEKMAN 

JOHN    DAMERY 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

247  FRONT  STREET,  -         -  -  -        NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE     <J2;     ORCHARD.  RESIDENCE     'PHONE     I583-J,     PLAZA 

EA5T5IDE  CA5H  REGISTER  EXCHANGE 

M,  LUSTIG,  Prop. 

All  kinds  of  Cash  Registers  Bought,  Sold,  Repaired  and  Exchanged. 
All  kinds  of  Register  Supplies  Constantly  on  Hand 

A  2-years'  guarantee  given  with  every  Register  sold 
42  AVENUE  C,  bet.  31)  and  4th  Streets.  *"  NEW  YORK 

E.  S  vxchez  M.  Bui 

E.    SANCHEZ    &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF  OLIVES 

55  FROXT  STREET,  -----  NEW  Y<  )RK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TELEPHONE,  5259  BEEKMAX 

G.  Eo  COOPE 

Successors  to  A.  KOEXEX  &  BRO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Spectacle,  Eyeglass  and  Goggle  Cases 

57  FULT<  )N  STREET.  -    -    NEW  YORK 


Established  1848 

H^,    XV.    Quick 

Successor  to  E.  B.  Quick  &  Bro 

Pattern  and  Model  Maker 

818  Fifth  Street,  New  York- 
Near  Lewis  Street 

Telephone  Call  360S  Orchard 

HECHT    &    LUB1N 

Wagon,  truck  and  Sign 

PAINTERS 

746  East  9th  St.,  New  York 

and  222  &  224  Leonard  St. 

near  Grand  Street,        Brooklyn,  N    Y. 

Telephone  Call  724  J.  Williamsburg. 

J.  KDKELKORN  LOUIS  NATHER 

J.  KLKELKORN  &  CO. 

Tin,  Goooer  and  Sheet  Iron  Workers 

Oyster  Ranges  and  Boilers.  Confectioners 
Furnaces,  Coffee  Urns  and  Coffee  Appa- 
ratus Tin  Roofing  and  Readers  All 
kinds  of  ordered  work  in  Tin,  Copper 
and  Sheet  Iron 

No.    8  PE6K  SLIP,  near  Pearl  Street 
NEW  YORK 


DANIEL  A.  StIAW  &  CO., 


181  Front  Street,         New  York 

Between  Fulton  St.  and  Burling-  Slip 

East  India  (ioods,  Etc. 

Telephone  1035  John 

B.  FRANK  &  SONS 
LEA THER 

40  Spruce  Street,   New  York. 
Tannery,  Linden,  New  Jersey 

Established  1883 

JOSEPH   RUBENSTEIN 

Dealer  in 

FURNITURE  &  CARPETINGS 

43  Bowery,  New  York. 


F.   MIRANDA   &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

HAVANA  LEAF  TOBACCO 


222  PEARL  STREET, 
NEW  Y<  )RK 


PRIXCIPE  ALPHONSO  199, 
HABANA 
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TELEPHONE,    1800   MADISON   SQUARE  ESTABLISHED    1882 

ERNEST     METZ 

Ladders,   Poles  and  Scaffolding 

All  kinds  of  T .adders  and  Clothes  Poles  on  Hand.  Flag  and  Clothes 
Poles  made  to  order  and  set  at  short  notice.  Dumbwaiter  Ropes 
furnished,  put  in  and  repaired.  Scaffolds  erected  for  plasterers  and 
decorators.     Flag  Poles  painted. 

331  &  333  East  27th  Street,  bet.  1st  &  2nd  Avenues.  XE\Y  YORK 

THE  BOURSE,   Philadelphia.  FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING,   Pittsburg- 

323   NORTON  STREET,   New  Haven 


Vandyck  Churchill  Company 

Machine  Tools  and  Equipment 

CABLE-COLDCUT.— liebek's  and  western  union  codes 

91-93   Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Wm.  F.  Siemon  Everett  Ei.tiw,.  Jr. 

SIEMON  &  ELTING. 

Colors,  Chemicals,  Compounds 

[94  FRONT  STREET,    -    -    -  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE,   3871    .h'liN 


ADJ'ERTISEMEXrS. xix 

PURE  WHOLHSO  ME  DELICIOUS 

Gordon,   Wolf  ®.  Co. 

Manufacturers  i  >f 

Real  Halvah  Turkish  Lakoum  and  Fine  Candies 

TELEPHONE,  414O  ORCHARD 

[29-135  MANGIN  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Ask  your  dealer  for  DURKEE'S 

Yacht    and    Launch    Fittings 

THE    BEST    AND    UP-TO-DATE 

Chas.  D,  Durkee  &  Co. 

2  AND  3  SOUTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE,  4016  JOHN 

LONGY  E  AR    St    CO. 

Manufactureres  of 
AWNINGS.   TENTS  and  FLAGS 

WATERPROOF  CANVAS  TRUCK  COVERS 

BLACK  OIL  HORSE  COVERS  and  APRONS 
24  FULTON  STREET,         ......         NEW  YORK 
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TELEPHONE  2644   BEE  KM  AN 

EGBERT  &  WOLE, 

Contractors,  Masons  and  HuildBrs 

Brickwork,  Plastering,  Flagging,  Concreting,  Browxstoxi: 
Cleaned,  Repaired,  Resetting  or  Boiler  Furnaces 

and  Ranges 

Estimates  Furnished  for  All  Repairs  on  Buildings  at  Lowest  Rates 

SHOP:  60  CUFF  STREET,  near  Beekman  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Alexander  Bros. 

IMPORTERS   OF 

HAVANA  AND  SUMATRA 

AND  DEALERS   IN 

SEED  LEAF  TOBACCO 

212   PEARL   STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Isaac  Simons  George  Mayer 

SIMONS   &    MAYER 

IRON    WORKS 

BEAMS  AND  COLUMNS 

Stairs,  Railings,  Shutters,  Fire  Escapes  Doors,  Vault  Lights, 

Skylights,  Awnings,  Etc. 
143-145  AVENUE  I)..  Cor.  10th.  Street.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone   124-5    Orchard 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IX  Rauch  C.  From mann 

R  A  U  C  H    &    FROMMANN, 

Manufacturers  of 

vJelesccpe  Oases,    J  raveling    Jaags 

Sample   Cases  Made    to  Order. 

143-145  Avenue  D.  Corner  Tenth  Street.  NEW  YORK 

€.  IP.  Jlovwlck, 

TEAS,  COFFEES, 

SPICES,  MUSTARD,  CREAM  TARTAR. 

No    269  Pearl  Street.  NEW  YORK 


KOHN  &  RUTHENBURG 
LEAF  TOBACCO 

136   WATER   STREET  NEW    YORK 

STARLfGHT  BROS. 

HC&v&na    Cigars 

SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-GLASS  DEALERS 
172   PEARL  STREET,  NEW   YORK 
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TELEPHONE,    3205    BROAD 

H.      P  Y  L  E 
GENERAL   FORWARDER  AND  TRANSFER   AGENT 

Of  BONDED  AND  EREE  MERCHANDISE 

Custom  House  License  No.  278 
OFFICE.  88  WATER  STREET.  -  NEW"  YORK 

A.   SCHWARTZ  S.   STEINER 

Tel    Call,  201  Orchard 

Schwartz  &  Steiner 

ARCHITECTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL 
AND  STRUCTURAL 

IRON   WORKS 

732-34-36  East  Eleventh  Street, 
Near  Avenue  D  New  York 


TELEPHONE  CALL,  24 1 4-24 1  5  BROAD 

|M.  L.   TGI?F?eL  &  SON. 

Warehousemen  8   Forwarders, 
41  WATER  STREET.  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Telephone  Connection 

Wm.  J.  Cunningham 

Brass  Foundry-Brass  Finishing 

67 1   WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONE.  4339  JOHN 


PLUMBERS',  STEAM  AND 
GAS  FITTERS5  SUPPLIES 
SANITARY     SPECIALTIES 


82  JOHN  STREET,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4948  Beekman 

STOVES     AND     R  E  ER I  C  E  R  A  T  O  R  S 

Mac  Adams  &  Whittier 

Representing 

Grand    Rapids    Refrigerator  Co.  Northern  Refrigerator  Co. 

A.  J.  Lindemann  &  Hoverson  Co.  (rem  City  Stove  Co. 

94  BEEKMAN  STREET,      -       -  -       NEW  YORK 


XXIV 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


.n.Ll.l'II<L\l.<.    3024,    3025    JOHN 


W.   Z,.   MAINE  <fc   CO. 

Tools,  Supplies  and  Equipment  tor 
Railroads,  Contractors  and  Mills 


4  BURLING  SLIP, 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  4  Madison  Sq. 

L.     F.     LOCKRiDGE 

Livery  and  Boarding  Stable 

Gabs  and  Coaches  to  Let 

Horses  to  Hire 

319  East  26th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone  3403  Orchard. 

JOHN  H.  WEIR 

GENERAL  TRUCKING 

480  East  10th  St.,  New  York 

Bet.  Ave.  D  and  East  River. 


JOS.  MAYER'S  SONS 
LEAP   TOBACCO 


193    PEARL  ST.,    near  Maiden  Lane 
NEW  YORK 


Eugene  Conran 
truckman 

23    FERRY    STREET 
NEW  YORK 


E  .     TT  O  L  F=>  I  N 


246  PEARL  STREET 


Packer  of 

LEAP  TOBACCO 

Tel.  3482  John 


NEW  YORK 


TELEPHONE   CALL,   314  ORCHARD 


Peter  J.  Halpin  &  Bros. 

DEALERS  IN 

Flour,  Sugar,  Egg,  Potato  and  Half  Barrels 


369  and  370  SOUTH  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TKXI'.rilMNK   466/    JOHN 

GEORGE     R.     C  HATFIELD 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER 

trade  'SVroTKV&wWVa.  mark 

24  FULTON  STREET,    -    -    -  NEW  YORK 

Write  for  Sample 

ILSLEY,   DOUBLEDAY  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MACHINERY     OILS 

LUBRICATING  COMPOUNDS 
j*j»  DIDWELLS  AXLE  GREASE  » 
PLUMBAGO  of  all  kinds;  -  GRAPHITE 

WORKS:=NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Office :-229  &  231  Front  Street,         NEW  YORK 

Telephone  524  John 


«J.  HeicHel 

Fischer  &  Bendheim 

Manufacturer  of 

Manufacturers  of 

BAR,  STORE  AND  OFFICE 

FIXTURES 

French  Briar  Pipes 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  New  and  Second 

and    Amber   Goods 

Hand  Fixtures 

58  New  Bowery  and  8  James  St  , 

432  East  10th  Street,  Bet.  Aves.  C  and  D 

Near  Chatham  Square,     NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Established  1816  Eastern  Distributors  for  Incorporated  1819 

Shelby  Steel  Tube 

PETER   A.    FRASSE    &    CO, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  in 

TOOLS  A^D  JiAF?DwARG 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES. 

P.  O.  Box  54.  Telephone  John,  4320,  4321. 

A.  E.  Brion,  President  John  Brig-gs,  Treas.  J.  Lloyd,  Howe.  Sec'y 

RUSSELL  PARKER,  Pres.  JAMES  H.  STEARNS,  Treas. 

HENRY  C.  BURTON,  Sec. 


DRUGGIST  SUNDRIES  AND  SURGICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

Parker,  Stearns   &   Company 

MAKERS  OF 

FINE    RUBBER    GOODS 

225  &  229  SOUTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address:— ALPHAPARK,  NEW  YORK,  Liebek  Code 
Estimates    furnished 

M.    BAILEY 

WHEELWRIGHT    AND    BLACKSMITH 

TRUCK   BUILDING   AND   REPAIRING. 
80    AND   82   NEW  CHAMBER?   STREET.         -  NEW    YORK. 
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The  Maley  Thompson  &  Alof  fett  Co. 

Mahogany,  Hardwoods  and  Veneers 

EDGAR     BURGESS 

Manager  New  York  Branch 
31st  STREET  and  EAST  RIVER.  -  -        NEW  YORK 

Adolphe  Ode  Denis  F.  Gerbereux 

ODE    &    GERBEREUX, 
Wb°lesale     Frepeb    Qor)feGfior)ers 

AND  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

Superfine  Chocolates  and  Bon-Bons. 

419  WEST  BROADWAY,  -  -  XEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE   CONNECTION  ESTABLISHED    1 852 

Telephone.  1058  Cortlandt  Typewriting    Supplies    a    Specialty. 

F\  \V.  Murray 

FINE  STATIONERY  AND  BLANK  BOOKS 

28  ANN  STREET.  Bennett  Building,  -         NEW   YORK. 

G.   Balbin.  B.   Balbin.  M.   Balbin. 

BALBIN    BROS. 

Manufacturers   of 

czi_e:ar  ha\/anac=:i(sa.f=?s 

Also  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

HAVANA   LEAF   TOBACCO. 

Trade    Marks 

Flor   De   Rousseau.     La    Flor   De    Elisardo.     El    Matrimonio.     Ella    Devine 

FACTORY   No.    41.     TAMPA.    FLA.  OFFICE.    43    JOHN    ST..    NEW    YORK. 
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Telephone,   1782   John. 

J.    A.    Z I  BELL    COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

==o  I  L.  s 


CYLINDER,    MACHINERY    AND    TANNERS 
Lard,    Sperm,   Elephant.    Black   Fish,    Straits    and   Cod    Oils 
Morocco,  Wool  and  Signal  Oils.  Glue  and  Sand  Paper. 

273      WATER      STREET,  -  -  -  NEW      YORK. 

Telephone.  3625  Orchard. 

Tobias   &   Berman 

ARCHITECTURAL,  ORNAMENTAL.  STRUCTURAL 

IF=?C=)r^r    WORKS 

IRON  WORKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 
Fire  Escapes,  Railings,  Doors.  Shutters,  Beams,  Columns,  Stairs. 
15S— 160  AVENUE  D,  -         NEW  YORK. 

DIAMOND  POINT  PEN  COMPANY 

100   AND   102   BEEKMAN    STREET,   NEW   YORK. 
Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  United  States  of 

POPULAR  PRICE  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

FOR  ADVERTISERS  AND  PREMIUMS 

Sole  manufacturers  of  the  **Litho"  Advertising  Fountain  Pen  Cap. 

Any  Trade    Mark  in  Any  Color. 

Factory,  cor.  Peari  &  Beekman  Streets.  Telephone.  1647  John. 

THE    GRAFF    FURNACE    CO. 

Manufacturers   of 

WARM    AIR    FURNACES 

STEAM   AND  HOT  WATER  BOILERS 
RANGES   AND   FIRE-PLACE   HEATERS 

208   WATER   STREET,  -         NEW    YORK. 
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John    H.    Kircher  Established    1865.  George    Kircher. 

JOHN    KIRCHER'S    SO/VS 

Truck  and  Wagon  Manufacturers 

702  EAST  12th   STREET.  Between  Avenues  C  and  D  NEW  YORK. 

Telephone,   2120-R  Orchard 


MILL  TELEPHONES  ]  ^??   ORCHARD  YARD  TELEPHONE,  2514  MADISON  SO. 


Winffio  Fo  Young's  a  Bro§o 
JVIoaldirig  arid  Placing  ]VIills 

232   and    434   East    Tenth   Street, 


Lumber  Yards:  M  R  W     VORl^ 

1st  Avenue  and  35th  Street.  ^  L  vv        I  W  IV  rs. 


B.  CASTELLANO  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

HAVANA    LEAF    TOBACCO 

and  Manufacturers  of 
125  MAIDEN  LANE,  -  -  -         NEW  YORK 


XXX 


ADVERTISE  ilENTS. 


TELEPHONE  4494  STUYVESANT 


SILVERMAN   &  COHEN 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON  PAINTERS 

281  AVENUE  B,  bet.  16th  &  17th  Streets,  NEW  YORK 


THE  GREAT 


|«rUHTIC*PAClFK 
TEA  COMPANY 


TEAS'COFFEES 

Extracts 

Spices,  Baking  Powder 

,  GROCERIES 


TELEPHONE,    lOJl    JOHN 

WM.  McDONAGH  &  SON 

PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES 

180  FR(  >NT  STREET,  NrEW  Y<  >RK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T.  H.  Sullivan  E.  W.  Burr 

SULLIVAN   &  BURR 

COEEEES  AND  TEAS 

33  FRONT  STREET,  -  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  979  BROAD 

Geo.    IP.    Ceilo^er^ei^ 

IMPORTER  OF 

BLACK  OLIVES,  COMMERCIAL  OIL,  CHEESE,  PIGS, 
WINES,   BRANDIES    AND  ALL  ORIENTAL  PRODUCTS 

34  NEW  BOWERY  and  32  ROOSEVELT  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE;  832   WORTH 
TELEPHONE,   344  ORCHARD 

EPSTEIN   &  VOLLWEILER 
PACKING  BOXES  AND  LUMBER 

PLANING  AND  SAW   MILL 

LUMBER  YARDS— 5TH  STREET  &  EAST  RIVER 
814-816  FIFTH  STREET,  -  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE,  2259  JOHN. 

ADLER  &   LUKOVICE 

LEAP  TOBACCO 

244  PEARL  STREET.  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


xxxii  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OTOPHONES  71    AND  /2  ORCHARD 

WILLIAM    KOSTER,    Jr. 

Boarding,  Sale  and  Exchange  Stables 

CAPACITY,  400  STALLS 
Dealer  in  Draft  and  General  Purpose  Horses 

Horses,  Trucks  and  Wagons  to  Hire 

Horses  Sold  on  Easy  Terms 

299  to  31  t  Monroe  Street,  Through  to  575  Grand  Street,  NEW  YORK 
Alonzo  B.  See  Walter  L.  Tyler 

Telephones,  5086  Cortlandt  and  427  Jersey  City 

A.    B.    SEE 

ELECTRIC    ELEVATOR    CO. 

ST.  PAUL  BUILDING,  No.  220  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Factory:     Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  near  Pacific  Ave.  Station, 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore 

telephones  5470  and  5471,  JOHN 

CONNER,  FENDLER  S  CO. 

PRINTERS'  TYPE,  PRESSES,  CUTTERS,  MATERIAL 

51    BEEKMAN  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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Cosmopolitan     Fashion     Company 

MODEL  PAPER  PATTERNS 

244-246  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

IMPORTER  AND  K-XPORTER  OF 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,   ETC. 

3  PLATT  STREET,  -  NEW  YORK 

GARAVENTA  &  PEIRANO  CO. 

MARBLE  WORK 

ARCHITECTURAL,  MONUMENTAL  DECORATION    \ND 

TILE  WORK 

BANK  WORK   A  SPECIALTY 

<sio-.Su  E.  5TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE,    134  ORCHARD  FOUNDED    180O 

Century  Stearic  Acid  Candle  Works 

380  SOUTH  STREET,  -  NEW  Y<  IRK 
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S.  WINTeRBOURNe  &  CO. 

VARNISH  GUMS, 

94  PINE  STREET.,  -----  NEW  YORK 

ALFRED   MASON 

Carleton  W    Mason,  President  Geo.  L.  Todd,  Vice-President 

Frank  A    Bucknam,  Treasurer  Arthur  De  L.  Neal,  Secretary 

]Masor)    JVIarjufactCiriog    0onr)par)y 

Established    1841 

Iron  Pipe,  Brass  and  Iron  Valves  and 
Fittings,  Tools  and  General  Supplies 
for  Steam,  Gas,  Water,  Ammonia, 
Oil,  Etc.  Plumbing  Supplies  and 
Specialties    of    every      description. 

Specialties  for 

Power  Plants  and  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating. 

1\  Fulton  Street,  through  to  7  J  Beekman  Street, 

New  York. 

Telephones— 212,  218,  395  John. 

TELEPHONE  203   l8TH  ST.,   I250  SPRING  STREET 

J.    M.   SAULPAUGH'S   SONS 

MANUFACTURERS   AND   DEALERS    IN 

LUMBER,  TIMBEft  AND  MOULDINGS 

ATLANTIC  MOULDING  &  PLANING  MILL 

Manufacturers  of  Moulding  and  Trim 

704,  706  East  1 2th  Street 

Yards,  706  EAST  12th  ST..  180  LEWIS  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


AI.U'EKTISEMEXTS. xxxv 

Ed w&r~cl  J.   Aj3j3ell 

BUILDER 

General  Contractor  Carpenter  and  Mason  Builder 

1576  BR<  >AD\YAY,  -  NEW  YORK 

T E LEPHO X  I". .   3 5 5 2   BRY ANT 
Telephone,  3842  John 

HENRY    ALLEN 

Importer,  Manufacturer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in 

DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES 

ALSO   GLASSWARE   OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
For  Druggists,  Perfumers  and  Liquor  Dealers'  use 

PRIVATE   MOULDS   MADE  TO   ORDER 

J  38  William  Street,  New  York 

ADVERTISING     IMOV  ELTIES 

THAT  PRODUCE  RESULTS 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Aluminum  Goods,  Glass  Paper  Weights,  Etc. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILFRED  SMITH  cfc  CO. 

275  WATER  STREET.  -----       NEW  YORK 
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ULli. 


COLUMBUS  AVE. 

SO^STAND1"5'  '  'Ml  %J'W        '    i/.-L-k- 

AMSTERDAM  AYE.  f0R  YauB&LES 


CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO. 

Carriages  and  Road  Vehicles 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Harness,  Robes,  Blankets.    Complete  Line  Horse  Goods 

AUTOMOBILES 

Franklins,  Packards,  Pope  Hartfords,  White  Steamers, 
Pope  Waverly  and  Babcock  Electrics. 

Garage  Salesrooms 

Corner  Cornelia  and  Cooper  Streets  12-18  LaFayette  Street 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  No  37 

aCDIMEIS     5<l      SURLEY 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Points,  ill  Paper,  diss,  Varnishes,  window  Shades,  Brushes 

Picture  Framing  a  Specialty 
Mfgrs.  of  JONES'  Liquid  Wood  Filler 

52  Franklin  Square,  Utica,  N.   Y. 
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WM.    F.    COXON 

DRUGG  1ST 

The  New  Theatre  Btk.,  Bleecker  St..  UTI6A,  N.  Y. 


UTICA   CROCKERY   CO 

The  leaders  in 
CROCKERY  AND   GLASSWARE 
for   Central    New   York 
HOTEL  AND  BAR  SUPPLIES  A  SPECIALTY 

BOTH  PHOXES  No.  503 

53  FRANKLIN  SQ.,  UTICA,  N.  Y, 

The  Sheehan  fruit  Svrup  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

CONCENTRATED  FRUIT  SYRUPS 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


xxxviii  ADl  'BRTISBMBNTS 


T.    R.    THOMAS    &    CO. 

JOBBERS  IN 
FOREIGN    AND    DOMESTIC 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  ETC. 

Established  1854  UTIQA,    N.     Y. 

Bell  Phone  295  Home  Phone  598 

Mohawk  Electrical  Supply  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

JOBBERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES  AND  APPARATUS 

Local  Representative 
General  Electric  Go. 

10  Catharine  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Bowes    Brothers 

GENERAL  PAPER  DEALERS 


UTICA,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Hurd  Fitzgerald  Shoe  Co. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Lortz-Teuscher  Co., 


Manufacturers  of 


Metallic  Bedsteads 

HIGH  SIDE  CRIBS 

Metal  and  Wood  Frame  Woven  Wire  Springs  and  Cots 

ANTISEPTIC  HOSPITAL  GOODS  A  SPECIALTY 
Office  and  Factory,  68  Catharine  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Matthew  P.  Dent  Company 

ELECTRICAL  AND  MACHINISTS'  SUPPLIES 

Dry  Batteries  and  all  Gasoline  Engine  Supplies 

81   Washington  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


xl ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Established  1851  Incorporated  1905 

Burtiss  <SL  OXonnore 

^successors  to  William  S.  Taylor, 

F>re.A.GnrioAi^    opticians 

Dealers  in  Diamonds,  Fine  Jewelry,  Watches,  Clocks 
Silverware  and  Cut  Glass.' 

[FINE     WATCH     REPAIRING     AND     ENGRAVING 

62  Genesee  Street,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


G.  G.  WILLI A/nS 


El86t>ri6alSuDPlyfloiis6 


44  Whitesboro  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Both  'Phones 


Houses,  Richards  &  Bradv 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

No.  89  GREEN  STREET,      UTICA,  N.  Y. 
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Good  Seeds  are  sold  at 


i 


The  Batchelor  Seed  Store 

36  LaFayette  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


? 


:';.::- 


EM 

Knitting  Co. 

MANUFACTVRERS OF 

High  Grade 
Worsted 
Sweaters 
Cardigan 
Jackets,  Golf 
Coats,    Ladies 
Sweaters 
Jackets  and 
Vests,  Coat 
Sweaters 

Office  and  Factory 

60  JAY  ST. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

THE  OLDEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

Estimates  for  furnishing    Hotels,    Cottages    and   Boarding    Houses, 

at  wholesale  prices  on  application       ^peciaj   atttnth  u  ^ivt-n  our  Mail  Order  De- 
partment. 

Samples  freely  furnished  at  lowest  prices.   If  you  want  the  be»t  goods  write  us. 
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REED'S 

20-24-26  PEARL  STREET,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Store  :  21 1  W  Dominic  Street,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Just  look  this  over  and  see  what  we  sell  for  Gash  or  Credit- 

CLOTHING    LINE 

Ladies',  Gents',  and  Boys'  Suits,  Raincoats,  Overcoats,  Top  Coats,   Cloaks, 
Skirts,  Shirt  Waist  Suits,  Petticoats.  Umbrellas,  Etc.,  Ftc. 


Manufacturer'  Output 

Dealers  in 

KNIT  AND  MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR 

HOSIERY,  CORSETS, 
SHIRTWAISTS,   ETC. 

Sold  direct  from  Manufacturer  to  Wearer 

7  and  9  Columbus  St.,  Utica,  N    Y. 


BAGG'S  HOTEL 


Utica,  N.  Y 


THE  TOURIST'S  HOME 


Send  5  cents  for  cur  196  page 

FISHING  TACKLE  CATALOG 

Illustrating-  all  Fishing-  Tackle 
and  Fishing-  Rods  made  by 

CLARKHORROCKS  CO. 


54  Genesee  Street, 


UTICA,  N  Y 


F.  C.  OGDEN 

Successor  to 
OGDEN  &  CLARK 

Dealer  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain  and  Seeds 

UTICA,   X.  Y 


Utica  Ornamental  Iroim  Worlfe; 

Iron  Fences,  Railings, Vases,  Settees,  Crest- 
ings,  Fire  Escapes,  Stable  Furniture,  Etc. 

V\^  I  ]_  ]_  I  <=>    H-    JONES, 


successi  ir 


to  L.   De-m 


47  and  49  Libertv  Street, 


Utica,  N.  Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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GEORGE    WINDHEIM, 

Manufacturer  of  and  Jobber  in  Saddlery  Hardware, 
Hand-made  Harness,  Leather,  Robes,  Blankets 

Utica,  N.Y, 


14-20  John  Street. 
13-17  Broad  Street 


Both  Telephones  125 


Home  Telephone  1764 

A.      STOI  BER 

€love  Manufacturer.       LTIC4  01  OVC  STORE 

6>5   Columbus   St.,    Utica,    N.    "V. 


Ask  v<  ur  Grocer  for 

Crescent  Bread 

It's  wrapped  in  parchment  paper, 
so  free  from  dust  and  germs 

CRESCENT  CRACKER  COMPANY 
Utica,  N,  Y. 


ILL  SUPPLIES.  MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

PIPE.  FITTINGS,  VALVES 

ManuiGciu rers  01  Leomer  Belling 

UTIC  AT       N-      V. 

H.   D.  MOREHOUSE 

Stoves,  Hardware, 
House  Furnishi   g  Goods 

Stove  Repairs    Wholesale 
and  Retail 

Bicycles  and  Repairing 

Home  Phone  2221 
Bell  Phone  870-M 

50  Qoiumbia  St.,      Utica,  N.  Y. 


EDISON     F^HOIMOGFeA.F^HS 

We  want  a  Live  Dealer  in  ever v  Town. 
UTICA  CYCLE  CO.,      Distributors,  Utica,  N.  Y 
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RADELL   6t    BOWMAIN 

TOOLS 

Leather  and  Rubber  Belting       Mill  a   d  Factory  Supplies 


42  LaFayette  St., 


Utica,  N.Y, 


BotH  Phones 


Thomas  L.  Kingsley 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


Refrigerators,  Oil  Stoves  and  General 

Household  Supplies.     A  Full  Line 

of  Stove  Repairs.       Furnaces 

Gleaned  and  Repaired 

The  Old  Wheeler  Stove  Store 
72  Columbia  St.,     Utica,  N.  Y. 


R.  Parretta 


0.  Perretta 


ROCCO  PERRETTA  &  CO. 


and  Direct  Receivers  of  California 

Wines  and  Brandies,    Choice  Groceries 

Fruits  and  Provisions 

Olive  Oil  a  Specialty 

Home  Phone  417         Bell  Phone  1552-F 

39  Kossuth  Ave.,     Utica,  N.  Y. 


MM.  The  Tailor 

Designer  and  Maker  of 

MEN'S    CLOTHES 


Fashions,  Fabrics  and  Faultless 
Fitting.  Special  attention  to  Full 
Dress  and  Wedding  Suits      -     - 

Home  Phone  438 

82   Columbia  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CARL  K.  FREY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Portraits  of  every  description  made 

A    full    line    of  Photographic    Supplies 

Canvas,  Films,    Plates  and  Paper 

Developing  and  Printing  for 

Amateurs       Send  for 

Price  List 


1 1  Broad  St., 


Utica,  N.  Y, 


R.    8.    BAKER, 

Manufacturer  of  CtCAR  Boxes 

Corner  First  and  Jay  Streets,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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The  Big  Furniture  Store 

AT   75   AND   77   COLUMBIA   STREET. 
UTIOA,    N.    Y. 

CARRIES  A  LINE  OF  FURNITURE  WORTH  $65,000.00 

At  prices  that  are  below  any  competitor. 

CAMP    AND    HOTEL    FURNITURE 

during  the  Spring  and  Summer  a  specialty. 

JOHN  CO^C 


Sportsmen's  Supplies 

Guns,  Ammunition  and  Revolvers 

Camp  Equipment 

Builder's  Hardware  and 

Household  vioods 

ROBERTS  HARDWARE  CO. 

UTICA,   N.  Y. 

John  J.  Collins  &  Sons 

Manufacturers,  Jobbers  and 
Dealers  in 

High  Grade 
Furniture  and  Upholstery 

Office  and  Salesrooms, 
43-45  Columbia  St.  and  52-54  Broadway 

Both  Phones  997  UTICA,   N.    Y. 


Benjamin  Hall 

Dealer  in 

Hides,  Calf  Skins, 
Furs,  Etc. 

Cor.  John  and  Jay  St.    UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Home  Phone  496 


tell  Phone  958-1 


Vtica   Brass   WorKs 

Manufacturers  of 

Gas,  Electric  and  Combination 
Fixtures 

Gold,  Silver,  Nickel.  Brass  ard  Copper 
Plating".     Chandeliers  Re-finished. 

60-62  Seneca  Street,         UTLA,  N.  Y. 
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BUCKINGHAM    &    MOAK 
MUSIC     AND     AKT     ROOMS 

DEALERS  IN  HIGH  GRADE  PIANOS 

Steinway  Mason  &  Hamlin,  Weber,  Hardman,  Krakauer,  Emerson  Board- 
man  &  Gray/ Sterling". 

ART  DEPARTMENT — A  large  collection  of  Oil  Paintings.  Engravings, 
Etchings,  &c.      Fine  Gold  and  Bronze  Work  a  specialty.      Artist  Materials. 


119-121  Genesee  Street, 


Utica,  N.  Y 


EDWARD  CURRAN'S  SONS 


Dealers  in 


Leather,   Shoemakers'   Findings, 
Hides,  Oil  and  Tallow 


33  Genesee  Street, 


UTICA.  N.  Y 


E.  S.  MOSHER 


E.  P.  WALSH 


MOSHER  &  WALSH 

THE  POPULAR  PRI6E 
SHOE  STORE 

18  and  20  Columbia  St.,      Utica,  N.  Y. 

Second  Shoe  Store  from  Genesee  St.         Home  Phone  1888 


F.  E.  CONLEY  STONE  CO. 

Crushed     and 
Kuilding  Stone 

Quarries— Higginsville  and  Jacksonburg  on  Erie  Canal 
Munnsville  and  Oriskany  Falls  on  O.&W  .  R.R. 

General  Office,  UTICA,  N.   Y. 


UTICA  BEDDING  FACTORY 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 

MATTRESSES 

Box  Springs,  Feather  Pillows 
536  Catharine  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Home  Phone  788 

C  H.  BREMER  &  CO. 

FANCY  GROCtRS 

Fruits,    Fish,    Oysters,     Poultry,    Etc. 
High  Grade  Teas  and  Coffees 

86  and  88  Seneca  St  Utica,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  H.    McGARRITY 

General  Insurance  and 
Steamship  Agency 

General  Agent  Maryland  Casualty  Co 
Baltimore,  Md 

2-3-4  Mann  Building,   Utica,  X.  Y. 


f.  a.  cassinY  CD,, 

UNDERTAKERS 

41  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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WHEN  YOU  ARE  LOOKING   FOR 

Up-to-date  Clothing,  Hats,  Furnishings 

Always  Something  New  at 
69  Columbia  St  ,  Utica,  N.  Y.  CHAS.  J.  EHLINGER'S 

CHARLES    MILLAR  &  SON   CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Lead  Pipe,  Solder,  6tc 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


BIGELOW  &  SON 

Ball's  Quick  Shoe  Repairing 

FLORISTS 

Men's  Taps,  Sewed  •    •     -     75c. 

Floral  Designs  a  Specialty. 

Men  's  Heels,       -     -    '-     ■      25c. 

Raffia  and  Reeds 

Ladies'  Taps,  Sewed      -     -     65c. 

378-86  Sunset  Ave.,  Take  Genesee  St.  Cars 
to  Shaw  St.     Bell  'Phone  794 

Ladies'  Heels      ....      20c. 
Hand  Turned,  Soled  and  Heeled  $.100 

\  Bell  'Phone  1288 
Store,  2XA  Columbia  Sto  u         ,n,         irn 
/  Home   Phone  1612 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 
free  of  charge 

Residence,  Bell  Phone  1586-1. 

Home  Phone,  3295 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

5  Liberty  Street,             Utic,  N.  Y. 

A       t3  X_J   K  F3  U   F*  A.  . 

Wholesale  Dealer  in 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits,  Nuts,  Oysters  and  Clams. 

F.    M.   K  END  RICK.    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CIGARS  and  DEALERS  IN  TOBACCO 

25  and  27  John  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WAGER    BROS. 

Jjsiah  Green,  479  Ninth  Street,  Troy. 
Ezra.  S  Green,  63  Sixth  Ave.,  Upper  Troy. 

Manufacturers  of  ■ 

Mineral    Waters,    Belfast 

1    firppn  ft  Snn      Plumbing,  Gas,  Steam 
d.  Ureen  d  SOI!     and  Hot  Water  Fitters. 

Ginger  Ale,  Etc. 

OFFICE;  598  RIVER  STREET, 

Com.  Telephone  No.  204s,             7 [3  River  Street, 
Shop  Telephone  No.  885                   TROY,  N.  Y. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Collars  a**  Cuffs 


MADE  OF  LINEN 

..?..'*  15*  75S  25* 
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WM.   F.   HEDGES 

New  Cotton  Rags,  Paper  Stock,  Metals,  and  Old  Rubbers 


51  Adams  Street, 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


E.  H.  Craver                       Jas.  0.  Cowee 

D.  Sullivan  Son's 

Wm.  i  .  Baxter 

6raver,6owee&  Baxter 

Wagon  Manufacturers 

COAL  DEALERS 

Hudson  River  Telephone  290 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rensselaer  Telephone  290 
51  River  Street,             Troy,  N.  Y. 

We  roast  the  SULTAN  brand 
of  Coffee. 

W  E.Herin&Co. 

It  is  the  highest  grade 

on  the  market 

DEALERS  IN 

The  J.  E.  Molloy 

Groceries  and    Provisions 

COFFEE  ROASTING  CO. 

Also  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Troy,  N  Y. 

106,  108,  110  Congress  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Bowman  &  Sons 


COLLADS  AND  CUFFS 


553  to  559  Federal  St., 


Troy,  N.  Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.  D.  SPICER  &  CO. 


LUMBER  DEALERS 


YARDS:— Troy  and  Watervliet 


Hud.  River  Telephone  467 
Com.-Un.  Telephone  1167 


Office:— 57  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y 


HARRIS  SIRK, 


Dealer  in 


IronJetals,  Paper  Stock.&c 

135   River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


H.  R.  Phone  32         Com.  Phone  46 
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E    E    MARTIN.  Pres.  M.  E.  LAWLOR,  Vice-Pres. 

GEO.  W.  MARTIN.  JR.,  Treas. 

THE  MARTIN  &  LAWLOR  CO. 

Progressive  Produce  Merchants 
Specialties:— BUTTER,  CHEESE,  EGGS 

TeU    51  and  91  H.  R.;  51  Commercial 

Cor.  River  and  State  Sts.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

E.   H.   Ladd  W.    E.   Smallman 

LADD  &  SMALLMAN, 

Manufacturers  of 

ROLLER   FLOUR, 

Granulated  Meal,  Shorts,  Bran,  Feed,  and  all  Mill  Products 

SHIPPERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  HAY  AND  STRAW 

LUMBER,  CLAPBOARDS,  SHINGLES  offND  LATH 

PROM  OUR   OWN  MILLS 


HEADQUARTERS  EOR 

Hardware   and   Paints 

H.    D.    THOMPSON    &    CO., 

MA  LONE,   N.   Y. 
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DR.   C.  W.   COLLINS, 

DENTAL  OFFICE 
6  West  Main  Street. 


Malone,  N.  Y 


Joiw  H.  Bradsiaw.  hi 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

DRUGS  and  SPECIALTIES 

Palladium  Block 

Main  Street,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

H.   H.   FERRIS, 

LIVERY,    FEED   AND 
BOARDING  STABLE 

Good  Rigs  at  Reasonable 
Kates. 

"SMITH  HOUSE'1  LIVERY 

Malone,  N.  Y. 


Georoe  s.  Clark 

(Successor  to  Fred  Smith) 

Confectionery  and  Fruits 

Full  Line  of  Cigars 
Tobacco  and  Pipes 
Oysters      in     Season 

99  and  1 01  East  Main  St ,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Mallon  &  Pratt 

Malone,  N.  Y. 


Agents 

McMillan  pants 


CT.    E:.    PERKINS, 
118  CATHERINE  ST.,  MALONE. 

Automobile  and  motor  boat  supplies,  Spark  Coils,  Spark  Plugs,  Cylinder 
Oils,  Cup  Grease,  Volt  and  Ampere  Meters,  Vaporizing-  Valves,  Mufflers,  etc. 
Dry  batteries  fresh  from  factory  every  week.  Rubber  tires  of  all  kinds  and  for 
all  purposes.     Solid  and  cushion  tires  set. 

Special  attention  given  to  repair  work  by  experts  who  know  how  to  make 
your  machine  run. 
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O.   S.    LAWRENCE 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

FLOUR,  FEED,  GRAIN,  HAY,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Northern  New  York  Agent  for  PILLSBURY'S  BEST  FLOUR 

MALONE,  N.  Y. 

H.    B.    RENNIE 

Wholesale  Dealer  in 

Beef,  Pork,  Veal,  Lamb,  Poultry,  Butter,  Eggs 

and  all  kinds  of  Farm  Produce 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

D.    DICKINSON    &  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

BUTTER,  EGGS,  CHEESE  AND   HOPS 

WEST  MAIN  STREET.  MALONE.  N.  Y. 

LANSING   DONALDSON, 

Shoes,  Leather  and  Findings 


U    II  II  H  f)  M  V      DcaIcrs  in  Fresn  anc*  Salt  Meats  of  all  kinds 
U    lU  U  1 1 1   H  I      Groceries    and    Provisions       Vegetables   a 
ii*    |  IV     Y  Specialty.  Daniels  O^dersbuT^  Bread  Fresh 

at  5c.  a  loaf.     It  is  always  fresh 
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RAINBOW    INN 

IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 
RAINBOW  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

<J  O  H  1ST    1=?.    IVIACZZDCDIM/\L_ID 

J.    H.    HATCH 

GENERAL   CONTRACTOR  and  BUILDER 

Building  Camps  a  Specialty 

No  55  Dorsey  Street,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

\S  (~*\  Y\  A   W  Q  Everything  for  the  Kodaker 

l\vJlJr\l\<J    DEVELOPING  aud  PRINTING 

W.    F.    KOLLECKER 

71    .Vain  Street,  between  the  Bank  and  Pustoffice,         Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

DR.    I^AT    I    E  RSO  JM 
DENTIST 

First-Class  Double  and  Single  Rigs  Hack  Galls  a  Specialty 

Careful  Drivers  Telephone  230 

R  I _;  T  H  '  S     L.  I  V  e:  Hi  Y 

G.  W.  RUTH,   Prop. 

Orders  by  Telephone  or  Telegraph  Promptly  Attended  to 
Empire  House  Barns  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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e  Berlieley  Grill 

SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


m 


Open  daily  from  Noon  until  Midnight  Service  a  la  Carte 

Everything  up-to-date  There's  nothing  like  it  in  town 

JOHN   HARDING,  Prop. 


FRED  E.  HULL 


1 


[fi 


Official    Watch  Inspector 
N.  Y.  C    £  H.  R.   R.   R. 


Saranac  Lake,     New  York 


BALSAM      PILLOWS 

Freshly  Cut  Balsam  Pillows 
(18  inches  Square)  50c. 

Try  Our  Mail  Order  Department 

W.   C.    LEONARD   &    CO. 

SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


William   F.  Mulfur 


FINE  FOOTWEAR 


22  BROADWAY 


Saranac  Lake,     New  York 

GEO.  V.  W.  DURYEE 

Feal  Estate 

Office  in  Adirondack  National 
Bank  Building. 

Adirondack  Park  Co.  Camps, 
Camp  Sites  and  Forest  Lands. 
Cottages   and  Building  Sites. 


SARANAC  LAKE, 


NEW  YORK 


C.L.SHERRILL 

EANCY  AND  STAPLE  GROCERIES 
FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y, 


ivi 
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Telephone  17-W 

H.    L.    FRIDMAN 

LIVERY    AND    BOARDING    STABLE 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

KENDALL'S    PHARMACY 

On   Main   Street. 
PRESCRIPTION     WORK      AND     DRUGS     ONLY 

Saranac  Lake,  New  York. 

A.  FORTUNE  6t  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

FURNITURE       BEDDING  CARPETS 

TAPESTRIES,  WINDOW  SHADES,  ETC. 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y 


H,   H.  MINER 

TAXIDERMIST 

SARANAC  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

Heads,  Birds,  Whole  Animals  mount- 
ed and  for  sale.  Call  and  see  Miner's 
collection.     Visitors  always  welcome. 

Hotel  Empire 

George  Downing  John  Crowley 

Under  New  Management 

Formerly  The  American  House 

Heated  by  Steam.  Lighted 
by  Electricity.  Kates,  $1  50 
per  day. 

SARANAC  LAKE,     NEW  YORK 


Poultry.  Fish,  Oysters. 

Vegetables  and  Fruit. 

PUBLIC   MARKET 

F.  H.  MACE  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
in  Chicago  Dressed  Beef.  Pork, 
Veal,  Lamb.  All  kinds  of  Wild 
Game  in  Season. 

SARANAC   LAKE.   NEW  YORK 

Ridgewood  Villa 

Harriettstown  in 
the  Adirondacks, 
New  York,  .    .   . 

J.  J.   FITZGERALD, 

Proprietor. 
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RIVERSIDE      IXrSI 

PINE.&  CORBETT,  Proprietors. 

The  Leading-  Hotel  in  Town  Open  All  the  Year 

75   Rooms,   30  with   Private  Bach 
Rates,  $2.50  per  clay  and  up  Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc.    on  application 

SARANAC    LAKE,  N.  Y. 

TROMBLEY    &    CARRIER 

BUILDERS 


SARANAC     LAKE,     NEW     YORK 


WALTON  &  TOUSLEY 

(Incorporated.) 

PLUMBERS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  FITTERS. 

Hardware.  Agricultural  Implements,  Stoves.  Tinware.  Paints.  Varnishes. 

SARANAC  LAKE.  X.  Y. 


Don't  come  to  the  Mountains  with  the  impression  that  you  must  subsist  on 
the  products  of  the  forest. 

We  have  as  complete  and  carefully  selected  a  stock  of 

HIGH     CLASS    GROCERIES 

as  any  house  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

It   is   our   ambition    to    supply    you    with    Pure,    Wholesome    and    Delicious 
Pood  and  we  can  do  it  too,  if  you  will  only  give  us  the  opportunity. 

Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.     Camp  orders  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

MUNN   BROTHERS 

FANCY  GROCERIES 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Telephone. 
76  Main  Street, SARANAC   LAKE,  N.  Y. 


ADVHRTISEMBNTS. 


A.  W.  CHAPMAN 


Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co 


Manufacturers  of 
Every  Description  of 


Wire  Cloth, 

Netting  and 

Fencing 


Also 


Wire  Lath  and  Perforated  Metals 


261  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  2742  Cortlandt 
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VOL.    IV. NO.    3 

Forest  Leaves. 

A  Quarterly  Magazine. 

ONE    DOLLAR   A   YEAR, 


Come  With  Me  Into  the  Wilderness  and  Rest. 


AUTUMN,    1907. 


Published  by  the 

SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 

GABRIELS,  N.  Y. 


Entered   at  the  Postoffice,  Gabriels,  N.  Y.,  as  second-class  matter. 


JAMES  DUANE. 


judge  James  Duane,  founder  of  the  Duane  family  in  America,  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1733.  and  died  in  Duanesburg  in  1797.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential  men  of  his  time  in  the  State.  A 
member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  a  prominent  patriot  during 
the  Revolution,  he  was  elected  the  first  Mayor  of  Xew  York  City  after 
the  British  evacuation.  He  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  by 
President  Washington. 


Forest  Leaves. 

VO.   IV.  AUTUMN,    1907.  NO.    2. 

Cleo's  Researches  in  Local   History. 

The  Adirondack  region  is  a  field  for  the  local  historian  still  to  a  great 
extent  uncultivated,  but  capable  of  yielding  an  abundant  harvest  to  the 
patient  tiller  of  its  rich  soil. 

The  efforts  of  such  men  as  William  Constable,  William  Hogan, 
Daniel  McCormack  and  Alexander  McComb  to  subdue  the  wilderness  and 
open  up  its  possibilities  to  pioneer  settlers  read  like  fairy  tales,  now  that 
their  dreams  have  been  realized.  These  first  owners  of  immense  tracts 
of  land  in  the  northern  counties  of  Xew  York  State  were  men  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  and  the  influence  of  their  home  lives  is  felt  today  by 
those  who  cherteh  family  traditions  of  gentleness,  self-sacrifice  and  the 
amenities  of  life  in  the  midst  of  rough  surroundings.  An  idea  of  the 
esteem  in  which  these  men  were  held  may  be  gathered  from  such  public 
statements  as  the  following,  found  in  the  records  of  The  Franklin  County 
Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Constable  entered  very  extensively  into  land  speculations,  mak- 
ing large  purchases  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Georgia.  In  1787, 
with  his  old  friend  and  associate,  Alexander,  father  of  General  Macomb, 
also  an  Irish-American,  Air.  Constable  bought  what  have  since  been 
called  the  Ten  Townships,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  in  the  State  of  Xew 
York.  This  purchase  comprised  640,000  acres,  of  which  Mr.  Constable's 
share  was  192,000  acres,  including  all  the  townships  of  Madrid  and  Pots- 
dam and  half  of  those  of  Louisville  and  Stockholm.  In  1791,  with  Alex. 
Macomb  and  Daniel  McCormack,  he  was  associated  in  the  purchase  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  known  as  Macomb's  Purchase,  and  comprising 
the  whole  of  the  present  counties  of  Lewis,  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence  and 
Franklin,  with  parts  of  Oswego  and  Herkimer.  The  purchasing  price 
was  eight  pence  per  acre.  It  embraces  about  4,000,000  acres,  forming 
about  a  tenth  of  the  State.  Soon  as  the  contract  for  this  property  was 
perfected  at  the  land  office,  Mr.  Constable  went  to  Europe  to  market  it 
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His  family  joined  him,  and  two  children,  Harriet  and  Emily,  were  born 
there.  He  had  previously  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  Messrs. 
Morris  and  taken  into  partnership  his  brother,  James,  whom  he  left  in 
charge  of  his  business  in  Xew  York  during  his  sojourn  in  Europe. 

He  sold  most  of  his  land  there,  that  he  was  prepared  or  disposed  to 
sell,  at  prices  that  yielded  him  a  handsome  profit.  On  returning  to 
America  he  made  great  efforts  to  open  his  land  to  actual  settlers.  He  was 
an  active  and  influential  friend  of  the  Northern  Inland  Lock  Navigation 
Company,  which  was  designed  to  form  water  communication  between  the 
Hudson  River  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  which  succeeded  in  conveying  boats 
of  ten  tons  capacity  from  Schenectady  to  Lake  Ontario,  with  one  portage. 
The  company  was  bought  out  by  the  State  when  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal  was  resolved  upon.  In  a  second  visit  to  Europe  he  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  a  privateer.  He  made  further  sales  of  land  there, 
chiefly  in  France. 

His  brother  James  by  reckless  endorsements  brought  grievous 
embarrassments  on  his  New  York  interests.  News  of  this  brought  him 
back  to  New  York  City  in  1801.  He  assigned  much  of  his  landed  interest 
to  his  creditors  and  otherwise  honorably  discharged  them. 

Mr.  Constable  became  the  owner,  by  inheritance,  of  a  valuable  estate 
near  Dublin  He  became  associated  with  many  distinguished  men  in 
Europe  and  America  through  his  business  connection.  He  lent  a  thousand 
dollars  to  the  fugitive  Duke  of  Orleans  in  this  country,  about  1797.  The 
loan  was  subsequently  repaid  by  Louis  Phillippe. 

At  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1803,  his  family 
consisted  of  a  wife  and  seven  children,  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Hon.  Ogden  Edwards,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar  of  New 
York,  was  author  of  a  glowing  eulogy  of  Mr.  Constable,  who  was  in 
every  sense,  intellectually  and  physically,  most  truly  "one  of  nature's 
noblemen."  As  a  conversationalist  he  was  unsurpassed.  In  every  social 
circle,  even  among  the  magnates  of  this  and  older  countries,  to  which 
Mr.  Constable  had  access  he  was  a  master  spirit.  All  his  great  con- 
temporaries of  the  Revolutionary  era  recognized  him  as  a  worthy  associ- 
ate. His  mansion  was  that  of  a  prince,  and  his  friends  always  received  at 
his  hands  princely  treatment.  Verily,  as  said  by  Ogden  Edwards,  "this 
was  a  man  of  whom  Irish-Americans  can  be  justly  proud." 


FOREST  LEAVES. 

Every  human  life  is  interesting.  Most  of  us  walk  a  beaten  track, 
and  one  day  is  almost  the  same  as  another,  but  even  the  most  common- 
place has  an  inner  life,  and  the  soul  now  and  then  reveals  itself. 

Cleo  has  preserved  the  memory  of  many  beautiful  lives  among  the 
early  settlers  of  this  northern  wilderness.  The  life  of  a  pioneer  is  always 
interesting:.     It  is  almost  as  if  he  were  in  a  world  newly  created.    He  lives 


ROAD  FROM  DUANE  TO  MALONE,  BUILT  BY  JAMES  DUANE. 


close  to  nature,  far  from  towns  and  the  conveniences  they  give.     He  is 
strong,  self-reliant,  meeting  unknown  danger  with  cheerfulness. 

The  pioneer  of  whom  Cleo  tells  us  is  a  fair  young  girl,  the  daughter 
of  the  courtly  William  Constable.  She  inherited  her  father's  breadth  of 
mind  and  strength  of  purpose,  and  entered  into  his  views  of  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  his  lands  to  actual  settlers.  She  had  lately  married  James 
Duane,  a  grandson  of  Judge  James  Duane,  founder  of  Duanesburg,  \.  Y. 
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Mr.  Constable  gave  his  daughter  a  tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square 
and  the  young  people  decided  to  settle  in  Franklin  County,  which  was  then 
the  forest  primeval. 

The  story  of  this  beautiful  life,  so  strong  and  noble,  so  sweet  and 
gentle,  is  told  by  her  eldest  daughter  for  the  youngest  child.  Cleo  has 
been  fortunate  in  finding  it,  and  she  knows  that  the  readers  of  Forest 
Leaves  will  be  charmed  to  hear  how  Harriet  Constable  braved  all  the 
difficulties  of  a  pioneer  life,  and  yet  lost  nothing  of  her  refinement. 

In  the  spring  of  1824  James  Duane  and  his  bride  bade  idieu  to  the 
many  friends  in  the  city  and  went  to  settle  in  the  northern  wilderness. 
For  a  short  time  they  lived  in  Malone,  then  a  little  backwoods  village. 
In  1827  they  moved  to  their  new  house  in  Duane.  Her  daughter  gives 
a  beautiful  picture  of  this  home  in  the  woods. 

It  must  have  been  with  the  first  sleighing  of  1827,  that  we  moved 
up  to  the  new  house.  Father  and  mother  went  with  Dido  in  the  cutter, 
and  took  James.  Carlos  Keeler  drove  a  team,  with  Alary,  Sarah,  Alice 
and  me.  The  men  were  there  before  us,  five  or  six,  and  one  was  Ben 
Lovell.  It  was  not  long  before  everything  settled  itself,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  we  had  been  there  always.  Mother  was  all  in  all.  She  used  to 
devote  herself  to  my  lessons  from  ten  to  twelve  every  morning ;  keep 
the  three  girls  from  becoming  homesick  by  various  devices,  one  of  which 
was  not  hard  work.  Sometimes  she  drew  patterns  from  "the  pattern- 
book"  (you  have  it  now)  for  them  to  work  upon  their  collars  and  van- 
dykes.  Sometimes  she  would  put  a  quilt  in  the  frame,  and  read  to  them, 
as  they  quilted,  out  of  some  semi-religious  novel  "The  Body  and  Soul," 
or  the  like.  She  always  kept  them  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  had  an 
old-fashioned  idea  that  literature  provided  for  uneducated  people  must 
be  of  a  religious  or  moral  character,  but  she  explained  everything  to  them 
in  the  kindest  way,  and  always  put  her  conjectures  about  the  story  and 
fancy  for  the  characters  on  a  par  with  theirs.  She  was  perfectly  polite 
to  them.  Sometimes  the  q-irls  and  the  men  would  go  on  sleigh-rides  and 
dances.  I  do  not  see  how  there  was  room  to  dance  in  the  log  taverns, 
but  they  did  go.  Here  she  showed  her  kindness  and  wisdom;  as  with 
us,  so  with  them.  She  always  looked  at  things  in  the  light  in  which  they 
saw  them.  She  had  a  great  band-box  of  old  artificial  flowers.  She  did 
not,  as  most  ladies  would  have  done,  turn  them  over  to  the  girls  to  make 
what  they  could  of,  discovering  to  them  that   she  held  he  old  finery  in 
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contempt.  She  spoke  very  respectfully  of  it ;  lent  it  for  each  time,  and 
put  it  carefully  away  when  returned.  Sometimes  she  would  have  a  con- 
sultation with  them  whether  the  pink  wreath  or  the  white  harmonized 
best  (accorded,"  they  used  to  say)  with  the  calico  dress  a  girl  was  to 
wear. 

This  was  the  way  she  kept  up  our  delight  in  the  few  things  we  had 
to  amuse  ouselves  in  the  long  winters.  We  never  were  given  our  toys 
to  play  with  till  we  were  tired,  and  then  break.  Any  we  had  were  locked 
up  in  the  "pretty  drawer,"  and  only  taken  out  for  us  to  play  with  when 
we  had  been  very  good  children.  I  had  a  rag  doll  which  I  could  have  out 
all  he  time,  for  which  I  was  taught  to  sew  clothes,  and  instructed  that  it 
was  very  base  to  be  more  particular  about  the  outside  things  that  showed, 
than  the  under-clothes.  "What  should  I  think  of  my  mother  if  she  had 
my  frocks  fine,  and  did  not  care  about  my  shifts  and  petticoats  ?"  In  the 
"pretty  drawer"  was  a  beautiful  doll  which  I  might  have  out  on  birth- 
days, at  Christmas,  or  if  I  were  ill.  One  of  the  nicest  examples  of  how 
she  did  was  in  the  case  of  a  large  Xoah's  Ark,  which  Mrs.  Martin  had 
sent  up  from  Schenectady  to  James.  In  the  evening,  after  tea,  she  would 
have  the  astral  lamp  lighted,  and  set  up  one  animal  and  talk  to  us  about  it. 
She  generally  had  the  "animal  book"  (from  which  she  afterwards  taught 
your  boys)  to  start  from,  and  get  the  accurate  information  which  we  had 
to  remember,  but  the  interesting  part  was  all  her  own.  Very  often,  we 
were  so  carried  away  with  what  she  told  us  we  were  all  ready  to  leave  our 
dear  mother  and  pleasant  home  for  the  scenes  she  described.  A  horse 
was  placed  in  front.  She  would  tell  us  of  the  Arabs,  who  "loved  their 
horses  better  than  anything  but  their  wives  and  children ;  would  take  no 
price  for  them,  though  they  were  very  poor.  One  poor  man  once  had 
agreed  to  give  his  horse  to  a  gentleman  for  a  large  bag  of  gold,  but  when 
the  time  came,  he  hrew  down  the  gold,  jumped  on  its  back  and  galloped 
off  so  last  he  could  not  be  overtaken.  The  horses  slept  in  the  tent  with 
their  master  and  his  family."  We  said,  "we  should  think  the  horses  might 
hurt  the  children."  "Oh,  no;  the  horses  knew  the  children  and  loved 
them."  "What  horses  as  tame  as  dogs?  You  could  just  lie  down  with 
your  head  on  a  horse's  shoulder  and  go  to  sleep.  We'd  like  to  live  in  that 
country."  Then  there  were  very  fine  horses,  mother  remembered  herself 
tc  have  seen,  belonging  to  the  cartmen  in  New  York.  While  their 
masters  were  eating  their  dinner,  the  horses  used  to  have  a  bag  of  grain 
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tied  round  their  necks,  which  their  heads  could  just  reach  down  to,  so 
that  they  could  be  eating  theirs. 

"What  was  it  like?    How?"    we  asked. 

Mother — ''Get  me  my  work  basket ;"  and  she  cut  out  a  little  bag  and 
made  it.  "There,  now;  there's  no  grain  in  the  house,  but  you  may  take 
it  to  the  kitchen  and  have  it  filled  with  rice,  and  we'll  tie  it  on  the  horse." 


HARRIET  CONSTABLE. 


No  children  ever  had  happier  evenings ;  and  that  in  a  place  cut  off 
from  every  amusement  which  she  did  not  furnish.  In  turn,  as  she  told 
us  about  them,  we  wanted  to  be  French  or  Italian  vine  dressers,  or  the 
good  children  of  very  poor  people  in  Switzerland,  who,  though  very 
young,  carved  wooden  toys  by  the  firelight,  and  were  glad  to  sell  them,  to 
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Help  their  poor  parents.  They  were  too  poor  to  have  candles  ;  they  could 
only  afford  pine  knots.  Then  there  was  another  delightful  amusement 
for  the  evening  making  moss  gardens.  She  would  get  the  large  sheets 
of  r:oss  from  the  woods,  have  them  put  in  an  old  waiter,  and  by  various 
simple  contrivances,  show  us  how  to  make  farms,  country  seats  with  their 
grounds,  lordly  castles  with  fortifications  and  draw  bridges.  Bits  of 
broken  looking-glass  made  wonderful  lakes  for  cows  out  of  Noah's  ark 
to  see  themselves  reflected  in.  This  was  while  we  were  little  children ; 
before  I  was  a  great  girl,  six  years  old,  I  was  expected  to  be  interested  in 
higher  things.  I  don't  remember  when  James  began  his  education  ;  that 
is,  when  he  had  his  lessons  regularly  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock.  He  soon 
caught  up  with  me  and,  before  long,  was  ahead  :  but  at  this  time  he  used 
to  be  up  in  the  nursury  with  Alice,  while  I  was  down  in  the  parlor  with 
mother,  and  the  big  map  of  the  world  and  a  box  of  old-fashioned  English 
school  books.  Mother  used  to  explain  everything  I  read  or  verses  learned 
by  repeating  after  her,  leveling  the  thought  to  the  capacity  of  my  mind. 
She  never  smiled  at  my  misapprehensions,  or  repeated  my  mistakes  for 
the  amusement  of  anybody.  She  might  sometimes  err  in  supposing  I  could 
understand  more  than  I  did  ;  but  we  all  must  have  observed  how  unex- 
pectedly children's  minds  are  developed  by  conversation  and  books  sup- 
posed to  be  beyond  them. 

She  had  nobler  and  finer  instincts  than  we,  whose  perceptions  have 
been  blunted  by  discussions,  and  whose  feelings  have  been  deadened  by 
being  told  of.  She  respected  a  child's  feeings  and  dignity ;  and  when  I 
made  a  mistake  in  applying  what  she  had  taught  me,  judged  it  by  stand- 
ards I  could  have  not  by  a  woman's.  One  morning  I  was  in  my  little 
chair  at  her  feet,  when  we  heard  most  unaccountable  noises.  "What  can 
all  this  be?"  she  asked.  I  listened  and  said  gravely,  "It  sounds  like  the 
bolts  of  heaven."  She  quietly  told  me  it  was  only  in  poetry  that  thunder 
was  called  "bolts  of  heaven  :"  it  was  not  proper  in  common  conversation. 
It  turned  out  that  James  was  Jupitor.  He  had  collected  the  stovepipes  in 
the  garret,  put  a  board  on  them,  and  was  riding  up  and  d»wn.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  at  dinner,  one  day,  she  asked  me  if  my  meat  was  tough,  and  I 
answered,  "A  cat  could  eat  it  with  little  difficulty,"  referring  to  some 
knowledge  of  the  <diarp,  tender  teeth  of  cats  adapted  to  tender  food, 
which  I  had  got  in  her  evening  teachings.  She  said :  "That  is  not  a  proper 
way  to  answer,  my  dear.  Xever  show  off  what  you  know ;  you  might  be 
very  much  laughed  at  if  a  stranger  had  heard  you."     When   I   say  she 
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respected  a  child's  dignity  and  feelings,  I  do  not  mean  that  she  encouraged 
uppishness  or  pride.  She  was  very  far  from  those  mothers  who  say  they 
never  will  reprove  a  child  before  people,  but  take  it  aside.  She  always 
"took  us  down"  when  we  deserved  it,  especially  when  we  had  behaved 
improperly  to  anyone.  She  did  not  endorse  our  rudeness  by  silent  con- 
sent. Once,  when  the  family  were  all  assembled  at  dinner,  father,  uncles 
and  others  were  discussing  Uncle  Robert's  picture.  1  said:  "It's  a  poor 
painting,  but  a  good  likeness."  "Nobody  wanted  your  opinion,  my  dear," 
was  the  deserved  setting-down  that  I  got. 

When  we  were  older,  though  not  more  than  nine  and  seven,  she  used 
to  teach  us  ancient  history  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  We  had  a 
good  deal  of  English  and  American  history  from  what  she  told  us  from 
pictures  in  illustrated  books — Alfred  baking  his  cakes ;  Canute  in  his 
chair  by  the  sea-side ;  but  when  the  real  earnest  w7ork  began,  it  all  hinged 
on  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream. 

It  is  worth  all  the  treatises  on  Christian  Evidences  I  ever  waded 
through  in  my  life,  to  remember  the  earnest,  assured  way  in  which  she 
used  to  question  us:  "What  was  the  great  image?"  "The  four  great 
empires  of  the  world :  The  head,  of  gold — the  Babylonian,  which  was  the 
richest;  the  neck  and  shoulders,  of  silver — the  Median  and  Persian,  not 
so  rich  as  the  Babylonian,  but  richer  than  anything  that  came  after ;  the 
belly  and  thighs,  of  brass — the  Greek."  "But,"  we  ask,  "weren't  the 
Greeks  better  than  Persians?"  "Oh,  they  knew  a  great  deal  more,  and 
were  more  refined ;  but  Nebuchadnezzar  would  not  care  about  education ; 
all  he  wanted  was  riches  and  power.  Then  was  the  Roman — iron  legs 
the  strongest  and  most  effective  of  all.  But  what  else?  Feet  of  iron  and 
clay.  What  was  the  clay  ?  The  quarrels  they  got  into  among  themselves  ; 
they  could  not  stick  together  more  than  iron  and  clay :  the  strongest  and 
wisest  empire  broke  up.  And  this  was  all  foretold  hundreds  of  years 
before  it  happened..  Cyrus  had  not  yet  turned  the  Euphrates  away  from 
Babylon  to  march  in  on  its  bed  and  conquer  that  city.  The  Persian,  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  are  all  there.  Not  only  wras  all  this  foretold,  but 
better  than  this.  A  stone  came  out  of  the  mountain,  without  hands,  broke 
the  iron  empire  and  filled  the  whole  earth.  What  was  that?  Our  Saviour 
and  his  Kingdom,  which  is  his  Church.  What  does  'without  hands' 
mean?  Other  conquerors  went  and  made  war;  our  Savtous  only  taught 
people  to  be  good,  and  left  his  disciples  to  do  the  same.  till,  before  they 
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knew  it.  the  whole  Roman  Empire  was  Christian.  It  has  not  filled  the 
earth  yet.  but  we  have  the  promise  that  it  shall."  She  taught  us  prin- 
cipally from  Rollin,  using  Mrs.  Trimmer's  questions  as  a  guide:  but  when 
we  were  very  little  things  we  knew  how  to  answer  a  great  many  ques- 
tions which  were  not  in  that  book.  She  must  have  made  them  herself. 
Indeed,  on  looking  over  Rollin.  I  can  see  that  we  knew  all  that  it  was 
important  that  we  should  know  in  it.  She  certainly  went  back  of  the 
empires  represented  by  the  great  image,  all  about  Ninus  and  Semiramis. 
Semiramis's  camels,  dressed  up  like  elephants,  were  a  warlike  device  that 
we  were  as  familiar  with  as  General  Jackson's  cotton  bales  at  Xew 
Orleans.  There  was  no  glancing  at  a  thing  and  then  forgetting  it :  all 
was  repeated  over  and  over  at  one  lesson,  and  made  matter  of  conver- 
sation in  our  play-hours.  We  had  no  companions  but  mother.  She  was 
not  one  of  the  sort  which  some  people  like,  who  can  unbend  and  join  in  a 
game  of  romps  with  their  children.  Her  dignity  never  was  laid  aside. 
Yet  she  had  perfect  sympathy  with  all  our  little  tastes,  and  did  all  she 
could  to  make  us  happy.  Our  amusements  all  had  reference  to  our 
lessons  or  to  something  she  had  taught  us.  We  might  turn  the  course 
of  a  brook  in  the  pasture  into  a  hollow  and  call  it  "Lake  Moeris."  One 
thing  1  must  mention,  to  show  the  wise  way  she  taught  us.  Lately,  since 
I  have  been  an  old  woman,  I  saw  a  story  of  Semiramis  that  she  had  per- 
suaded Ninus  to  make  her  regent  for  a  day.  She  took  advantage  of  her 
power;  issued  a  mandate  to  his  his  head  struck  off,  and  so  became 
queen.  I  could  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I  don't  remember 
everything;  but  there  is  a  different  sensation  when  one  hears  a 
thing  for  the  first  time  from  hearing  what  one  has  forgotten : 
and  I  could  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  such  a  thing.  On  looking 
into  Rollin  I  found  it  was  there  :  but  that  he  thought  another  story,  more 
probable  (  as  if  there  were  any  probability  in  the  case  I. 

She  would  not  distract  our  little  minds  by  giving  us  two  stories  to 
remember,  and  dim  the  vividness  of  each  by  comparing  them.  So  she  left 
us  with  the  impression  that  the  great  queen  showed  her  husband  how  to 
do  everything  while  he  lived,  and  went  on  doing  greater  things  when  he 
was  dead. 

Mother  used  to  take  us  into  the  woods  and  show  us  pretty  things, 
and  tell  us  pretty  things.  One  kind  of  moss,  with  little  white  caps  on 
straight  stalks,  she  said  was  called  "Robin's  wheat."  The  little  patches  of 
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cobweb  on  the  grass  she  called  "fairy's  linen,  bleaching."  She  could  tell 
beautiful  fairy  tales  ;  but  she  always  explained  that  they  were  not  true. 
Her  blessed  memory  is  not  tarnished  with  the  recollection  of  her  ever 
deceiving  us  in  any  way.  Once  she  showed  us  how  to  build  a  hermit's 
cell  in  the  woods,  and  told  us  about  mistaken  good  men  who  used  to  go 
into  the  wilderness,  where  they  could  be  alone  with  God,  and  pray  and 
read  their  bibles  all  the  time.  It  was  not  right,  for  God  had  put  us  in 
the  world  to  do  all  the  good  in  our  power.  The  hermit  built  his  little  hut, 
raised  a  few  things  to  eat,  and  had  only  a  hard  bed,  a  stool,  a  cup  and  a 
cross.  Once,  in  my  barbarism,  I  wanted  to  put  my  doll's  bureau  in  the 
hut.  to  make  it  more  respectable. 

Domestic  and  Educational  Work. 

Father  must  have  been  most  of  his  time  up  in  Xo.  Twelve.  I  think 
he  only  came  down  on  Saturday  evening  and  stayed  until  Monday  morn- 
ing. So  mother  was  left  to  herself  to  invent  pastimes  and  duties.  One 
thing  which  occurred  to  her  was  to  have  home-made  flannels  and  linens. 
Xc  doubt  to  her  it  seemed  both  romantic  and  thrifty.  Partly,  too.  I  sup- 
pose, she  wanted  employment  for  her  three  maids,  as  I  can  hardly  see 
what  she  had  for  them  to. do.  At  any  rate,  a  "big  wheel"  was  got  for  the 
Americans,  and  a  little  wheel  (flax)  for  the  Irish  nurse;  but  they  did  not 
do  all  the  spinning.  1  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  her  standing  by 
while  Mary  weighed  out  the  rolls  of  carded  yarn  for  the  girls,  who  came 
and  took  them  off  to  spin.  The  yarn  was  woven  by  different  women,  in 
in  Duane,  who  had  rough  looms  Mrs.  Coley,  Airs.  Kinney  and  Sally 
Lamb.  Thev  brought  the  irons  and  some  of  the  gear  with  them,  but  most 
of  the  loom  was  made  by  their  own  husbands.  The  main-beam,  some- 
times, even  had  the  bark  of  the  tree  still  on  it.  A  great  many  were  good 
weavers.  Their  reeds  were  not  fine  enough  for  mother's  work.  She  had 
a  collection  of  her  own.  which  had  belonged  to  Grandma  Duane  when  she 
lived  on  the  Fly  Farm,  in  Duanesburgh.  A  pretty  penny  the  cloth  must 
have  cost  before  it  was  finished  ;  but  it  gave  work  to  those  who  needed  it, 
and  food  to  her  ideal  activity.  She  was  a  Penelope,  or  Martha  Washing- 
ton. Her  greatest  idea,  though,  was  the  education  of  her  children,  and, 
as  she  said,  to  bring  me  on  to  be  a  companion  for  her.  When  I  consider 
that  I  was  just  five  years  old  when  we  moved  up  to  Duane.  and  conse- 
quently these  memories  of  times  in  Malone  must  be  oi  when  I  was  three 
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and  four.  I  am  amazed  at  what  she  made  me  learn  and  the  passages 
from  her  reading-  she  expected  me  to  understand.  All  we  older  children 
could  read  anything  at  three  years  old:  but  most  of  her  teaching  was 
oral.  There  was  a  large  map  of  the  world  hung  up  on  the  parlor  wall.  1 
used  to  be  perched  up  on  a  high  chair,  with  a  stick  m  my  hand,  to  point 
out  the  places.  I  knew  more  lakes. gulfs,  rivers,  seas  and  islands  then 
than  I  can  remember  now  :  T  was  thought  so  very  naughty  when  I  forgot 
what  she  had  taken  pains  to  teach  me.     At  any  rate,  this  cramming  was 


ELM  STREET,  MALONE. 


not  likely  to  make  me  conceited.  I  was  always  told  1  was  a  very  ignorant 
child  ;  that  Aunt  Matilda's  children  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  I.  I 
recall  being  on  my  perch  and  feeling  that  mother  was  very  justly  dis- 
pleased with  me  because  I  could  not  remember  what  island  was  between 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea.  At  last  it  came  to  me.  I  burst  out, 
laughing:  "Crimea,  and  me  crying."  I  used  to  know  all  Usher's  dates  in 
the  Bible-lesson  ;  could  tell  something  about  every  picture  in  a  pictorial 
history  of  England,  i.  e.,  one  made  for  little  children  :  could  repeat  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Kings  of  France  in  Mrs.  Brenton's  verse.     James 
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had  not  begun  his  education  till  we  moved,  but  he  had  picked  up  some 
of  the  verse  from  hearing  it  beaten  into  my  head. 

One  of  the  girls  had  gone  home  on  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Russia,  near 
Duanesburgh.  Somebody  asked,  "Where  is  Sarah?"  The  answer  was, 
"Oh,  she's  gone  to  Russia."  The  little  boy  added,  "She  went  to  Russia 
for  a  mate.''    He  had  heard  of  Henry  I: 

"And  when  his  (  King  Robert's)  reign  was  ended, 

His  son  Henry  ascended, 
And  he  went  to  Russia  for  a  mate; 

He  was  a  prudent  Prince, 

As  his  actions  did  evince, 
And  his  wisdom  and  courage  both  were  great." 
Think  of  a  child  under  five  having  to  remember  thirty-five  verses 
like  these,  besides  the  Kings  of  England,  which  were  only  a  line  to  a 
King,  though,  and  easy.  The  Kings  of  France  were  intended  to  be  sung 
to  "Evelyn's  Bower,''  which,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  was  used  with 
all  sorts  of  street  songs.  Very  likely,  every  girl  in  the  school  could  sing 
it.  It  must  have  been  as  if  something  to  be  remembered  now  were  put  to 
"Captain  Jinks." 

Every  Sunday  evening  I  had  to  tell  a  Bible  story  Cain  and  Abel. 
Abraham  offering  up  Isaac,  something  from  the  Old  Testament ;  I  had 
not  yet  got  to  the  Xew.  Every  afternoon  I  had  to  sew.  overhand,  one 
side  of  a  block  of  patchwork  not  more  than  three  inches.  I  never  was 
praised  more  than  "Pretty  well,  for  this  afternoon  :  try  and  do  better 
tomorrow."  This  was  from  no  want  of  affection,  but  from  a  conviction 
that  children  ought  not  to  be  too  easily  satisfied  with  themselves.  I  am 
more  grateful  for  this  part  of  her  training  than  anything  else.  Once 
faher  took  up  my  work  and  set  a  few  straight  stitch.es  next  my  crooked 
ones.  She  said.  "A  gentleman  knows  more  about  sewing  than  you!" 
The  mortification  was  too  much.  I  flew  to  a  little  side  porch,  which  ran 
out  by  the  beehives,  and  cried  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  Father,  mother 
and  Mary,  all  came  out  to  console  me  in  vain.  Once  she  read  to  me  from 
some  travels  in  Brazil  a  description  of  a  garden  in  which  the  trees  and 
bushes  were  all  cut  into  shapes  of  animals  and  birds.  I  was  delighted. 
She  told  me.  "No;  it  was  very  bad  taste.  She  was  sorry  her  little  girl 
liked  what  was  stiff  and  unnatural.  Plants  should  be  allowed  to  grow  as 
God  made  them."     It  seems  odd  talking  so  to  a  little  child,  but   1   don't 
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feel  that  it  was  a  mistake.  Simple  principles  impressed  at  that  receptive 
age  have  more  to  do  in  forming  the  taste  than  studies  in  Rnskin  and  his 
like,  after  we  are  grown  up,  and  she  generally  was  right. 

Her  Own  Education. 
I  want  to  speak  of  her  education.     It  was  very  thorough,  broad  and 
tasteful,  in  every  direction  it  went.     There  were  some  curious  omissions 
and  defects,  to  which  she  in  her  humility  attached  so  much  importance, 
that  she  constantly  deferred  to  persons  not  knowing  a  tithe  of  what  she 
did.     She  had  been  brought  up  at  the  school  of  Airs.  Brenton,  a  maiden 
lady,  who  thought  Miss  an  undignified  title  for  one  of  her  years.     She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  holding  some  high  office  under  the 
Crown  in  Halifax,  and  had  come  to  New  York  with  an  invalid  sister  for 
her  benefit,  I  don't  know  why,  either  for  a  change  or  for  medical  advice. 
The  poor  lady  died,  and  just  then  Airs.  Brenton  got  a  dispatch  (whatever 
they  might  call  a  dispatch  in  those  days)  that  her  father  had  been  taken 
from  her.    As  the  story  used  to  run,  he  had  been  a  highly  respected  man, 
whose  position  required  him  to  live  up  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  large 
salary.  Mrs.  Brenton  made  up  her  mind  that  she  must  support  herself,  and 
resolved  to  open  a  school  in  Xew  York.    How  she  had  been  taught  herself 
I  cannot  say.     Her  system  was  different  from  anything  I  ever  heard  or 
read  of.     She  taught  history  in  a  most  exact  way.     Her  pupils  knew  the 
greatest  amount  of  dates  and  facts.    There  was  nothing  answering  to  the 
philosophy  of  history ;  but  they  were  not  made  conceited,  as  childrn  are 
now-a-days,  by  being  told  to  think  for  themselves,  and  their  memories  and 
imaginations  were  furnished  for  the  time  when  they  wanted  and  could 
use  the  materials,  as  we  know  to  our  joy.    Could  we  ever  ask  dear  mother 
a  question  about  any  classical  allusion  which  had  puzzled  us  in  our  read- 
ing, and  she  not  answer  it  as  readily  as  a  finished  scholar?     They  were 
taught  no  language  but  English,   and  here  was  one  very   great  disad- 
vantage.    Wherever  Mrs.  Brenton  was  taught,  it  was  by  some  one  who 
had  not  had  a  classical  education.     Every  Greek  and  Latin  name  mother, 
and  we  after  her.  pronounced  or  accented  wrongly.     Once  when   dear 
Fanny  came  to  our  house  in  Newark,  I  said,  "Fanny,  dear  how  did  we 
pronounce  the  name  of  the  old  gentleman  they  were  tired  of  hearing 
called  'the  just?'  "  "Why,  Aris'tides."    No;  it's  Aristi'des."     "Oh,  sister! 
don't  let  us  ever  trust  ourselves  to  pronounce  a  name  we  have  no  author- 
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ity  for  but  Mrs.  Brenton,"  she  replied.  They  were  taught  English  gram- 
mar strictly  and  pains-takingly,  and  made  to  apply  rules.  Mrs.  Brenton 
used  to  say,  "Letter-writing  it  the  most  important  kind  of  composition 
for  girls."  Once  I  thought  this  very  old-fashioned  narrow-mindedness; 
but,  considering  the  amount  of  humbug  or  else  plagiarism  usually  heard 
from  the  papers  read  at  girls'  schools,  perhaps  she  was  right  in  not  asking 
her  pupils  to  be  giving  out  knowledge  when  they  should  be  taking  it  in, 
and  the  refined,  well-bred  letters  they  were  taught  to  write  were  of  more 
advantage  than  essays  on  philosophical,  metaphysical,  and  political  ques- 
tions. Geography,  astronomy,  some  little  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy,  they  were  taught,  with  a  very  general  knowledge  of 
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standard  literature.  Whatever  was  taught  about  authors,  was  taught  in 
a  most  dogmatic  way ;  no  question  was  thought  of.  So  with  rules  of 
taste  in  color,  form,  or  congruity,  as  applied  to  dress  or  furniture. 

They  were  taught  no  mathematics  beyond  compound  numbers,  and 
practice  in  the  arithmetic.  Now,  this,  to  me,  is  the  strangest  part.  While 
there  were  no  such  things  as  classes  in  rhetoric,  logic,  or  architecture 
attempted,  there  was  a  little  book  called  "polite  learning,"  with  about 
three  pages  devoted  to  a  science.  Consequently,  they  were  generally  able, 
at  least,  to  have  some  idea  of  what  was  talked  about,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged with  phraseology  they  could  not  understand  in  books.     They 
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knew  as  well  what  a  syllogism,  a  category,  a  spandrel,  a  corbel,  conic 
section  or  fluxions  was,  as  if  they  had  been  through  a  first-class  school  of 
today. 

There  was  no  showing  off  of  a  smattering.  They  did  not  pretend 
that  they  knew  all  that  they  knew  about;  rather,  they  spoke  of  any  of 
these  things  as  they  might  of  the  "man  in  the  moon,"  as  of  what  they 
were  familiar  with,  but  did  not  understand. 

Just  at  that  time,  (few  of  us  remember  it)  there  was  a  sudden  change 
in  the  fashions,  and  people  leaped  from  gigon  sleeves  and  belted  waists 
to  bodices  and  coat-sleeves.  Aunt  Rebecca  had  a  quantity  of  patterns 
cut  for  Mother  in  Schenectady.  They  were  not  as  conveniently  marked 
as  our  "Demorest's,"  with  notches  and  perforations.  Dear  Mother  was 
perplexed.  "I  can't  make  these  out,"  she  said :  "I  just  understand  them  as 
well  as  if  they  were  conic  sections." 

The  way  they  could  explain  classical  allusions  is  more  than  I  can 
make  out.  The  expurgated  mythology  of  Airs.  Morgan's,  which  Mother 
taught  us,  would  never  have  furnished  the  information.  Mrs.  Brenton 
must  have  drilled  her  girls  in  Pope's  and  Dryden's  translations  of  Homer 
and  Virgil.  Once  I  heard  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  say:  "Mrs.  Wm.  B. 
Astor  was  a  scholar :  upon  one  occasion  when  we  were  all  at  fault  on 
some  classical  question,  she  set  us  right."  I  asked  Mother.  "Oh,  (some- 
thing) Armstrong,  she's  no  scholar.  Airs.  Brenton  taught  us  all  about 
such  things  as  I  taught  you."  In  one  respect  I  think  they  were  happier 
than  women  now  who  go  through  a  higher  course.  Practical  studies 
being  the  highest  they  had,  more  attention  was  paid  to  them :  more  ambi- 
tion and  interest  centering  in  them,  they  were  remembered  with  pleasure, 
and  ready  for  use  when  wanted. 

There  was  something  strange,  too,  in  the  frame-work  of  the  school. 
The  incentives  were  different  from  any  I  ever  heard  of  in  another.  In 
the  first  place,  Mrs.  Brenton  had  been  struck  with  a  story  of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  "The  Queen  of  the  Rose,"  which  gave  an  account  of  a  village  of 
peasants,  where  the  lord  of  the  place,  every  May-day,  had  the  most 
deserving  girl  crowned  with  a  garland.  She  was  the  leader ;  had  trust 
and  privileges  for  the  coming  year.  Starting  from  this,  Airs.  Brenton 
had  a  coronation  once  in  six  months.  Besides  the  queen,  were  two  maids 
of  honor,  and  orders  of  different  virtues,  with  silver  badges  worn  on  blue 
ribbons.     The  account  sounded  very  fussy,  but  the  plan  succeeded.    Thev 
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did  care  about  being-  queen,  and  worked  as  hard  for  it  as  girls  in  modern 
schools  do  for  the  gold  medal.  Tt  was  with  this  fitting,  coupled  with  a 
remarkably  humble  and  consientious  character,  our  dear  Mother  under- 
took our  education. 


Faxcv-Work. 
Mother  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of  fancy-work     beautiful  fancy-work. 
Verv  little  of  it  was  left  by  the  time  you  remember.     It  had  all  been  given 
away,  or  not  preserved,  because  she  set  so  little  value  on  any  thing  she  did 
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herself.  She  was  not  original  or  inventive  in  her  work ;  she  generally 
took  some  new  thing  that  struck  her,  or  some  old  country-practice  which 
was  new  to  her,  and  worked  on  the  plan  furnished,  but  made  it  entirely 
her  own  by  the  corrections  of  a  thoroughly  drilled  taste.  Her  perfect 
freedom  from  egotism  and  her  kindly  welcome  of  any  thing  offered  by 
any  body  else,  prevented  her  from  taking  the  stand  she  might.  Often 
she  deferred  to  the  opinions  of  those  not  equal  to  consulting  with  her ; 
but  in  the  long  run,  without  claiming  it,  she  got  the  ascendency  over 
everybody. 

You  remember  the  birch  bark  L  used  to  work;  she  had  given  it  up 
because  I  had  so  much  more  taste.     In  mv  ignorance,  I  believed  her,  and 
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thought,  because  I  worked  a  rose-bud  or  a  pansy  a  little  more  like  a  cor- 
rect botanical  drawing,  my  performances  were  better  than  her  conven- 
tional flowers  gracefully  adapted  to  the  decoration  of  the  basket  or  what- 
ever she  had  in  hand.  She  had  got  at  it  in  this  way ;  some  one  sent  her 
a  piece  of  nun's  work  on  birch  bark,  with  porcupine  quills.  She  tried  it 
with  floss  silk,  but  the  needle  split  the  bark ;  quill-work  is  different.  By 
experimenting,  she  found  that  the  way  to  do  was  to  peal  off  the  thinnest 
layer  of  bark,  line  it  with  tough  paper,  serge  the  edges  to  keep  them 
together,  then  sketch  lightly  the  pattern,  split  the  floss  fine  enough  to  go 
into  a  number  ten  needle,  and  put  in  little  stitches,  like  fine  strokes  in 
miniature  painting.  You  can  do  just  as  much  as  your  knowledge,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  would  enable  you  to  do  with  a  brush. 

She  saw  some  milk-weed  pods  made  into  plush  bonnets  for  children. 
First,  she  made  me  one ;  then,  improving,  made  for  Aunt  Rebecca  and 
Aunt  Eliza  ;  something  the  shape  of  a  fur  cape,  which  it  was  the  fashion 
for  young  ladies  of  that  day  to  wear  over  their  low-necked  party  dresses 
of  an  evening.  They  were  admired  as  a  great  novelty.  Judge  Hogan, 
who  happened  to  come  to  our  house  as  she  had  finished  them,  employed 
Mrs.  Wilson  to  make  two  just  like  them,  which  he  sent  to  his  sisters  in 
Bombay. 

She  picked  up  the  idea  of  having  the  outer  skin  of  lard,  as  it  comes 
from  the  butchers,  dressed  for  gloves  by  one  of  her  women,  first  in  soft- 
soap,  then  colored  'with  beet- juice.  There  were  no  patent  dyes  to  take 
the  sentiment  out  of  any  pretty  thing  you  wanted  to  do ;  people  expressed 
the  juice  from  roots  and  barks  themselves.  She  ripped  a  perfectly  fitting 
glove  to  cut  from,  and  made,  I  have  heard,  the  most  wonderfully  delicate 
little  pair;  sewing  them  with  pink  silk.  I  just  remember  that  they  were 
transparent :  but  when  we  think  what  her  overhanding  used  to  be,  we 
know  how  pretty  they  were. 


Localities  are  solemn  things.  We  perish,  but  they  endure.  They 
stand  now  as  they  stood  centuries  ago,  with  a  thousand  memories  hang- 
ing about  their  walls  ;  memories  of  things  that  perish  not  when  all  that  is 
mortal  of  us  has  fallen  into  dust ;  the  fire  of  genius,  the  self  devotion  of 
the  patriot,  the  heroism  of  the  saint. 

. — St.  Catherine  of  Sienna. 
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The  Settler. 

By  Alfred  B.  Street. 


His  echoing  axe  the  settler  swung 

Amid  the  sea-like  solitude, 
And  rushing,  thundering,  down  were  flung 

The  Titans  of  the  wood ; 
Loud  shrieked  the  eagle,  as  he  dashed 
From  out  his  mossy  nest,  which  crashed 

With  its  supporting  bough, 
And  the  first  sunlight,  leaping,  flashed 

On  the  wolf's  haunt  below. 

His  roof  adorned  a  pleasant  spot; 

Mid  the  black  logs  green  glowed  the  grain, 
And  herbs  and  plants  the  woods  knew  not 

Throve  in  the  sun  and  rain. 
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The  smoke-wreath  curling  o'er  the  dell, 
The  low,  the  bleat,  the  tinkling  bell — 

All  made  the  landscape  strange, 
Which  was  the  living  chronicle 

Of  deeds  that  wrought  the  change. 

The  violet  sprung  at  spring's  first  tinge, 

The  rose  of  summer  spread  its  glow, 
The  maize  hung  out  its  auburn  fringe, 

Rude  winter  brought  his  snow ; 
And  still  the  lone  one  labored  there, 
His  shout  and  whistle  broke  the  air, 

As  cheerily  he  plied 
His  garden-spade,  or  drove  his  share 

Along  the  hillock's  side. 

He  marked  the  fire-storm's  blazing  flood 

Roar  crackling  on  its  path, 
And  scorching  earth,  and  melting  wood, 

Beneath  its  greedy  wrath ; 
He  marked  the  rapid  whirlwind  shoot, 
Trampling  the  pine-tree  with  its  foot, 

And  darkening  thick  the  day 
With  streaming  bough  and  severed  root, 

Hurled  whizzing  on  its  way. 

His  gaunt  hound  yelled,  his  rifle  flashed, 

The  grim  bear  hushed  his  savage  growl ; 
In  blood  and  foam  the  panther  gnashed 

His  fangs  with  dying  howl ; 
The  fleet  deer  ceased  its  flying  bound, 

And  with  its  moaning  cry 
The  beaver  sank  beneath  the  wound 

Its  pond-built  Venice  by. 

Humble  the  lot,  yet  his  the  race. 

When  Liberty  sent  forth  her  cry, 
Who  thronged  in  conflict's  deadliest  place, 

To  fight — to  bleed — to  die  ! 
Who  cumbered  Bunker's  height  of  red, 
By  hope  through  weary  years  were  led, 

And  witnessed  Yorktown's  sun 
Blaze  on  a  nation's  banner  spread, 

A  nation's  freedom  won. 
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The  Elk  and  Its  Ways. 

By  W.  A.  Wadsworth. 

Courtesy  of  Adirondack  Enterprise. 

Might  makes  right  among  deer  as  well  as  among  men,  and  dispositions 
vary  as  with  us.  There  certainly  is  some  fighting;  and  it  really  would  seem 
hard  to  spend  so  much  time  and  labor  growing  such  glorious  things  to 
butt  one's  enemies  with  and  never  use  them.  But  I  have  rarelv  seen  a 
drove,  however  small,  in  which  there  were  not  several  bulls,  and  they  are 
usually  feeding  quietly  together.  If  a  stranger  comes  whistling  through 
the  timber  saying  he  is  "the  best  man,"  the  statement  is  not  taken  on 
faith  by  the  head  of  the  herd,  and  there  is  trouble  immediately :  but  one 


curious  fact  is  that  the  young  bulls,  instead  of  staying  and  watching  the 
fun,  as  men  would,  flee  in  a  panic  of  terror. 

On  the  whole  they  seem  a  peaceful  animal  when  undisturbed,  brows- 
ing in  bands  along  the  mountain  side  and  walking  every  now  and  then 
out  on  some  jutting  crag  or  promontory  where  they  seem  to  enjoy  the 
broad  outlook,  and  make  superb  pictures  against  the  sky  line.  When 
frightened  they  go  off  at  a  long  lumbering  trot,  taking  naturally  to  the 
most  difficult  ground,  over  which  they  seem  to  travel  as  easily  as  if  it  were 
smooth. 

The  elk  "whistle"  varies  very  much,  so  that  it  doubtless  has  different 
meanings;  but  it  is  assuredly  not  a  sign  of  fear  or  signal  of  danger,  as  is 
often  stated.  It  is  a  defiance,  and  is  promptly  answered  by  any  other  bull 
that  hears  it.  If  he  is  with  his  herd  he  usually  stays  there  waiting  for 
the  stranger;  but  if  alone  he  is  apt  to  start  toward  the  sound  to  investi- 
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gate,  and  he  will  come  up  pretty  close  before  deciding  what  to  do;  I  have 
seen  them  come  within  fifty  feet  of  a  pack  train  in  answer  to  an  invita- 
tion of  it,  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  noise  and  talking,  follow  along 
abreast  for  a  mile  or  so.  challenging  at  intervals,  and  never  over  one 
hundred  yards  away. 

The  sound  itself  is  at  times  a  series  of  gasping  grunts,  resembling  the 
beginning  of  an  ass'  bray  followed  by  a  distant  steam  "siren."  At  other 
times  there  is  a  musical  whistle  running  through  several  notes,  which, 
rising  clear  and  sweet  through  some  lonely  mountain  glen,  can  neither  be 
forgotten,  imitated  or  described. 

It  may  interest  some  whose  hunting  yarns  have  been  questioned  to 
know  that  among  the  early  settlers  there  was  a  story  that  elk  fell  down 
in  a  fit  when  startled,  which  may  account  for  the  numberless  persons 
who  sav  they  have  shot  them,  seen  them  fall  and  never  found  them,  for 
strange  as  it  may  seems  even  such  a  big  beast  can  be  missed  with  a 
modern  riiie,  as  I  personally  know.  And  they  are  said  to  like  horse  and 
dislike  sheep,  though  they  have  the  sheep  trick  of  traveling  in  single 
file;  and  I  have  seen  a  yearling  bighorn  ram  walking  solemnly  along  a 
mountain  trail  after  a  big  bull  elk. 

It  is  the  common  usage  to  speak  of  bull,  cow  and  calf  elks  :  but  there 
is  nothing  bovine  in  their  ways  and  habits,  the  young  especially  being- 
far  more  like  colts  than  calves  in  their  play,  and  having  the  same  trick  of 
wrorking  their  lips  when  trying  to  make  friends  with  an  older  or  stronger 
animal. 

Tkey  are  born  in  May  or  June  and  stay  with  their  mothers  during  the 
summer,  but  they  are  foolish,  trusting  little  beasts,  and  will  come  whinny- 
ing at  a  gallop  toward  a  stranger  if  separated  from  their  dams.  Toward 
the  end  of  August,  the  females  begin  to  get  together  and  are  joined  by 
the  males,  over  whom,  as  well  as  their  young,  the}"  seem  to  keep  watch, 
being  continually  on  the  lookout  while  feeding,  and  moving  ahead  on  the 
march,  the  big  bull  usually  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  male  drops  his  horns  in  early  spring,  and  in  early  summer  retires 
high  up  the  mountains  so  as  not  to  be  bothered  by  flies  during  the  slow 
process  of  growing  new  ones.  On  the  spot  from  which  the  old  horns  fell, 
there  appears  a  spongy  growth  seemingly  all  bloodvessels,  which  men  ls  - 
at  the  rate  of  an  inch  a  day,  gradually  hardening  around  a  central  core  un- 
til the  full  size  is  reached.    Then  when  fullv  mardened,  the  outer  skin  or 
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"velvet"  dries  up,  splits  and  seems  to  itch,  for  they  are  continually  rubbing 
it  off  against  small  trees,  "shaking  (them)  as  it  is  called,  during  which 
time,  of  course,  they  are  easily  approached.  About  the  first  of  September, 
fat,  sleek  and  with  branching  antlers,  they  come  down  to  join  the  herd. 


The  Man  (in  street  car) — "Take  my  seat,  madam." 

The  Woman — "Thank  you,  but  I  also  get  out  at  the  next  corner." 

— Chicago  Daily  News. 


Money  is  not  always  the  balance  of  power,  gentlemen.     There  are 
those  scales  in  which  an  ounce  of  integrity  is  worth  a  gold  mine. 

Cre •swell  McLaughlin. 


Punch  has  a  scene  in  which  a  district  visitor  is  shown  entering  the 
cottage  of  a  poor  woman.  The  visitor  is  evidently  new  to  the  business 
and  somewhat  embarrassed.  The  cottager  says  to  her:  "I'm  quite  well, 
thank  yer,  miss ;  but  I  ain't  seed  you  afore.  Y're  fresh  at  it,  ain't  yer, 
miss?"  "I  have  never  visited  you  before,  Mrs.  Johnson."  The  woman 
dusts  a  chair.  "Well,"  she  says,  "yer  sits  down  here,  an'  yer  reads  me  a 
short  psalm,  yer  gives  me  a  shillin',  and  then  yer  goes !" 


"It  seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  go 

Where  bells  don't  ring  nor  whistles  blow, 

Nor  the  clocks  don't  strike  nor  gongs  don't  sound 

And  I'd  have  stillness  all  around. 

Xot  real  stillness,  but  just  the  trees' 

Low  whispering  or  hum  of  bees, 

Or  brooks'  faint  babbling  over  stones 

In  strangely,  softly  tangled  tones. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  I  must 

Just  quit  the  city's  din  and  dust 

And  get  out  where  the  sky  is  blue ; 

And  say,  now,  how  does  it  seem  to  you?" 
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The  Hermit  Thrush. 

ALFRED  B.  SWEET. 

I  'h.  the  trill  of  the  beautiful  bluebird! 

It  sends  a  quick  joy  through  the  breast; 
For  it  tells  us  the  blossoms  arc  coming, 

That   Nature  has  waked  from  her  rest! 
And  witching-  the  red   robin's  warble 

That  floats  the  Ma\    sunset  along; 
But  the  woods  own  a  melody  sweeter. 

The  Saranac  Nightingale's  song! 

Audi  merry  the  lay  of  the  boblink, 

Hither  and  thither  so  free. 
Till  the  bushes  and  stalks  of  the  pasture-field 

Tremble  and  sway  in  his  glee! 
And  the  wren  at  her  tiny  wood-cottage, 

What  notes  from  her  little  bill  throng! 
But  both  would   1  turn  from  to  listen 

Idle  Saranac  Nightingale's  s<  >ng. 

When  saddened,  how  low  sinks  the  melody! 

Lower  and  tendered,  still: 
Till  a  fountain,  distilled  from  true  happiness. 

Softly  the  heart  seems  to  nil ! 
When  blithe,  oh  how  loud  and  how  bell-like 

The  strain  she  then  seems  to  prolong! 
Yes,  the  spirit  of  rapture  is  ringing! 

The  Saranac  Nightingale's   song. 

I  have  heard  it  when  day-break  was  blushing, 

When  sunset  was  gleaming  in  g 
When  sunshine  was  sparkling  around  me, 

When  storm  robed  the  sky  with  its  fi 
And;  to  each  of  the  summer-day  changes 

Her  song  seemed  in  turn  to  belong'. 
Oh.  faithfullesl  echo  to  Nature! 

The  Saranac  Nightingale's  sung-. 

And  now  when  fond  memory  pictures 

The   far-away  wilderness   scene. 
Where  I  wandered,  unchained  as  the  eagle. 

Among-  the  rich  splendor  of  green; 
Though  the  pine  sounds  its  deap-hearted  harmony 

Ripple  the  waters  al<     g 
Far  dearer  one  -train  to  remembrance. 

The  Saranac  Nightingale's  song! 
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The   Audience, 

I  mak'  no  moocha  mon'  today, 
So  few  ees  hear  da  tune?  I  play. 
Long  time  bayfore  da  sun  ees  shine 
I  tak'  dees  street  pian'  of  mine 
An'  pull  eet  out  from  ceety  street 
To  countra  lane,  where  cool  an'  sweet 
Da  morneeng  breeza  blow,  an'  where 
All  theengs  ees  beautiful  an'  fair. 
Oh,  here,  I  theenk,  I  gona  find 
Som'  peopla  so  good  heart'  an'  kind 
Dey  weell  be  glad  for  hear  me  play 
An'  notta  tal  me  "gona  'way!'' 
Like  mosta  do  dat  I  am  meet 
Wen  1  am  play  ecu  ceety  street. 

1  walk  an'  walk,  but  eet  ees  queer 
I  meet  so  few  da  peopla  here ; 
Ees  only  wan  or  two.  but  steell 
I  look  for  more.     I  climb  da  heell 
An'  travel  down  da  hotta  road. 
Da  street  pian'  ees  heavy  load  ; 
I  am  baygeen  for  feel  da  heat. 
An'  so.  bimeby,  I  stop  an'  seet 
Een  shady  place  bayside  da  way. 
Oh,  1  am  mad'  I  growl  an'  say* 
I  mak'  not  moocha  mon'  today. 
Wat  for  yon  com',  oh.  foola  man  ! 
Where  no  wan  hear  your  street  pian": 

I'm  den.  what  s'pose  ees  happen  me? 
Firs'  theeng  you  know,  ees  leetla  tree 
Mak'  funny  noisa  where  eet  Stan's. 
So  like  a-  eef  eet  clap  eets  ban's! 
Den  gentla  feengers  een  da  air 
Dey  com"  an'  pull  me  by  da  hair: 
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Ees  som'theeng  een  dees  sweeta  breeze 
Dat  speak  to  me  an'  coax  an'  tease. 
An'  den  da  sky,  so  wide,  so  blue, 
Eet  seem  to  smile  an'  coax  me,  too. 
So  all  theengs  speak,  as  eef  dey  say : 
"Com',  let  us  have  da  music.     Play!" 

I  play  wan  tune — yes,  two,  t'ree,  four, 

Like  w'at  I  nevva  do  bay  fore ! 

I  stop.     Da  sky  cry:  "More!"    An'  den 

I  play  dem  evra  wan  agen. 

So,  too,  I  leeft  my  voice  an'  seeng. 

Da  breeze  say,  "More!"  to  everytheeng. 

So  all  day  long  eet  ees  like  dat. 

Oh,  Mericana  man,  I  gat 

Som'  curses  an'  som'  food  to  eat, 

Wen  I  am  play  een  ceety  street, 

But  here  da  sky,  da  breeze,  da  tree, 

Dey  speak  Eetalian  to  me ! 

I  mak'  not  moocha  mon  today, 

So  few  ees  hear  do  tunes  I  play, 

But  where  ees  reecher  man  dan  I 

Dat  play  to  breeze,  an'  tree,  an  sky! 

— Thos.  A.  Daly. 

From  the  French. 

What  is  this  life? 
A  little  strife. 
Love  sheds  its  ray 
And  then:  "Good-day!" 

This  Life  is  brief: 

A  little  grief. 

Heaven  sheds  its  light: 

And  then :  "Good-night." 

F.  M.     1907. 
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A  Summit  in  Human  Progress." 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  period  which  saw  the  rise  of  the  Gothic  Cathedrals  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Universities  represented  a  great  epoch  in  the  history 
of  human  progress.  The  generations  that  accomplished  so  much  in  art 
and  education  had  also  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundations  of  modern 
liberty  and  democracy.  We  happened  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  that 
Dr.  Walsh  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Harrison's  article  when,  as  the  result  of 
vacation  wanderings  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  always  in  contact  with 
Thirteenth  Century  accomplishments,  he  took  up  the  pleansant  task  of 
lecturing  on  The  Thirteenth  as  the  Greatest  of  Centuries.  How  widely 
those  lectures  have  been  heard  a  paragraph  from  the  preface  will  show. 

"The  subject  was  originally  taken  up  as  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
extension  course  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School,  as  given  each  year  in 
Lent  and  Advent  at  the  Catholic  Club,  New  York  City.  Portions  of  the 
material  were  subsequently  used  in  lectures  in  many  cities  of  this  country, 
from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Ore.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  New  Orleans, 
La.  The  subject  was  treated  in  extenso  for  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  1906,  after  which  publication  was  suggested. 

The  story  that  has  been  told  so  widely  is  now  printed  for  an  even 
larger  audience,  and  doubtless  will  be  taken  in  this  form  with  quite  as 
much  interest  as  when  listened  to.  The  Doctor  has  pointed  out  that  not 
only  did  the  generations  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  complete  the  Cathe- 
drals and  make  the  universities  practically  what  they  are  at  the  present 
day,  but  just  in  the  same  way  they  made  the  foundation  of  everything 
worth  the  while  in  our  modern  culture.  The  Modern  Drama,  to  take  an 
unexpected  feature,  had  its  origin  in  the  Mystery  Plays  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Century,  and  some  of  these  foreshadowed  the  perfection  that  was 
to  come  within  a  century  or  two  with  this  dramatic  form.  The  great 
Thirteenth  Century  Hymns  represent  probably  the  sublimest  rhymed 
poetry  that  has  ever  been  made.  One  of  them,  the  Dies  Irae,  is  consid- 
ered a  supreme  example  of  the  suitable  wedding  of  sense  and  sound.  The 
chroniclers  and  historians  of  the  time  wrote  a  wonderfully  vivid,  direct 


*"The  Thirteenth  Greatest  of  Centuries.  By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Catholic  Summer  School  Press,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York.  Price 
$2.50   (net).     Postage  20  cents  extra. 
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and  characteristic  prose,  that  was  to  influence  prose  style  ever  after. 
Great  origins  in  literature  were  laid  in  every  country  in  Europe.  The 
Cid  in  Spain,  the  Arthur  Legends  in  England,  the  Nibelungen  in  Ger- 
many, the  Troubadours  and  the  Trouvres,  the  Meistersingers  and  the 
Minnesingers,  all  come  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  poetic  culmina- 
tion is  properly  reached  in  Dante,  whose  name  we  breathe  now  with  only 
that  of  two  others,  Homer  and  Shakespeare.  If  the  ordinary  person  were 
asked  if  he  knew  anything  about  Thirteenth  Century  Literature  he  would 
probably  say  off-hand  at  once  that  he  did  not.  Yet  all  these  writers  and 
works  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  everyone  of  any  education,  and  ignor- 
ance of  Thirteenth  Century  accomplishment  stamps  a  man  as  unread 
more  than  would  be  true  of  any  other  corresponding  period. 

When  we  realize  that  in  addition  to  doing  all  this  the  people  of  the 
time  were  probably  happier  than  they  have  been  at  any  other  period,  and 
that  Merrie  England  was  not  a  mere  name  but  a  reality  in  these  old  days, 
when  all  the  village  took  part  in  the  plays  of  the  village  green,  built  their 
cathedrals  together  without  summoning  outside  help,  and  expressed  the 
thoughts  that  were  in  them  in  enduring  stone  and  marble  and  iron  and 
oak,  and  left  us  monuments  of  the  arts  and  crafts  that  have  never  been 
equaled,  and  that  we  are  only  beginning  properly  to  appreciate  once 
more,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  catch  the  meaning  of  something  of  this 
interesting  story  that  Dr.  Walsh  has  told  with  such  characteristic  detail 
that  it  reads  like  a  novel  rather  than  history  and  discloses  the  possibility 
of  men's  search  for  happiness  better  than  any  other  book  of  recent  years. 

We  hand  folks  over  to  God's  mercy  and  show  none  ourselves. 

— George  Eliot. 


Don't  lose  faith  in  humanity  because  there  are  some  black  spots. 
Look  at  the  sun,  and  then  at  the  looking-glass. — C.  H.  Yatman. 

God  gives  us  power  to  bear  all  the  sorrows  of  His  making;  but  He 
does  not  give  us  power  to  bear  the  sorrows  of  our  own  making,  which 
the  anticipation  of  sorrow  most  assuredly  is.     Alexander  Maclarcn. 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  Forest  Leaves  to  publish 
many  articles  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  woods.  No  less  truly  have  these 
contributions  exhaled  the   reverent  devoutness  of  religion. 

This  concurrence  of  sentiment  is  not  accidental.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  poets  of  nature  has  told  us  that  the  woods  were  God's  first 
temples.  The  breadth  and  the  purity  of  outdoor  scenes,  particularly 
in  the  grand  vistas  of  the  Adirondacks,  lift  the  soul  from  selfish  petti- 
ness  and   inspire  the   thought   of  the   infinite. 

How  full  of  benefit,  then,  is  sojourning  in  the  great  North,  where 
the  vigor  which  the  body  receives  is  infused  with  the  greater  strength 
and   calmness  of  the  spirit' 

But  He  who  led  His  disciples  into  the  mountain  for  Divine  com- 
munion directed  their  footsteps  again  to  the  valleys,  that  faith  might 
have  its  fruit  in  works.  Here,  in  our  own  mountains,  in  the  very 
midst  of  their  grandeur,  the  leadings  of  Mercy  have  placed  the  oppor- 
tunity where  there  is  also  the  inspiration.  And  when  the  saint  becomes 
the    sanitarian   the    heart    of    nature    reinforces    the    nature  of   the    heart. 

So  the  ancient  writing  on  the  stones  has  become  the  living  legend 
on  fleshly  tables,  and  as  Forest  Leaves  are  borne  by  the  breezes  of 
affection  the  vision  of  the  Delectable  Mountains  is  more  clearly 
revealed. 
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STOP    AT  THE 

Taylor  Automobile  Company f  Inc. 

Sale,  Storage  and  Repair  Station 

AGENTS     FOR    THE 

LOCOMOBILE 

JOSEPH  B.  TAYLOR,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager 

33  and  35  Orange  Street,  ALBANY,   N.  Y. 

Two  blocks  from  Central  Depot  and  Motels  Official  Blue  Book  Station  tl.  R.  Tel.  1 157 

FRANK  B.  GRAVES 


Cotton,  Wool  and  Waste 


Long  Distance  Telephone 

Cor.  Church  and  Arch  Streets,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Sautter  &  Co. 

ALBANY'S  LEADING  DRUGGISTS 

TWEDDLE    BUILDING 

6  and  8  North  Pearl  Street,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Albany  TrucKing    and   Storage    Company 

D.  E.  LONG  and  WILLIAM  SIMPSON,  Proprietors 

(Formerly  with  Arnold  &  Schoonmaker) 

GENERAL    CARMEN 

Safes,  Boilers,  Engines,  Stacks,  Monuments  and 
All  Kinds  of  Heavy  Machinery  Received  and 
Placed  in  Position.     Estimates  Furnished. 

Both  Phones  1482.     N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  both  Phones  941,     Storage  ^  1     Wlir1c^r»     ATr^M11^ 

Warehouse,  Schuyler  and   Mulberry  Streets,  H.  R.  Phone  14s.1  *  A     11UU8U1I    AVCllUC 


The  Fairbanks   Go. 

^ALBANY,   N.   Y. 

Scales,  Mill  Supplies, 
Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Write  for  Catalogues 


THOS    CHUBB,  Man.  Engine  Dept.  C.  RISSBERGER,  Man.  Boiler  Dept. 

Albany  Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  Works 
THE  SKINNER  &  ARNOLD  CO. 

Thos.  Chubb,       W.  D.  Arnold,       Cooney  Rissberger,      Lotis  G.  Van  Burk 

Proprietors 
MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Marine  and  Stationary  Steam  Engines,  Boilers 

And  General  Machinery  of  all  kinds.      Propeller  Wheels  a  Specialty.      New  and 
Second  Hand  Engines  y.nd  Boilers  Constantly  on  Hand.         Particular  Atttention 

Paid  to  Repairs  of  Engines  and  Boilers. 
Broadway,  Herkimer  and  Quay  Streets,  Albany,  N.  Y 
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Union  Bottling  Works 

HODKINS  &  RUEFLE,   Props. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


FRANCIS  SHIELDS,  President  (?.  A.  SHIELDS,   Vice-President 

FRAN6IS  oH.  SHIELDS,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


SHIELDS    &    SON 

TOBACCO   MANUFACTURERS 

Established  1850  Incorporated  1907 

"Blue  Line"     "Even-Up"     "Sea  Spray" 

31,  33,  35  and  37  Church  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Diamond    Paste    Co. 

MANUFACTORY 
64,  66  and  68  Hamilton  St.,    Albany,  N.  Y. 

Liberto-Unlon  LaundroGa 

GRANT  NEWCOMB,  Manager 

9  and   11    Liberty  Street,        ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Both  Phones  EIRST-CLASS  WORK  GUARANTEED 
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WL.      J.       HA  NV  KIN 

HEATING  VENTILATING 

POWER    CONTRACTOR 


44  Orange  Street 


Both  Phones 
ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Van  Tromp  Street 


Deformed  and  Cripple  Feet 

Albany  Last  Go., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE  LASTS 

43-45  Liberty  St.,        .ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ANNESLEY    &    CO., 

Fine  Furniture. 

Engraving-?. 

Frames. 

Artists'  Materials. 

57  NORTH  PEARL  STREET, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


F=\    J.    McArdle, 

Dealer  in 

IRON,  STEEL  and  METALS 

Tel.  853.      Van  Rensselaer  Island, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


William    Gilligan 

Boarding  and 
Livery  Stable 

9  Van  Tromp  Street,         Albany,  N.  Y 

MINST  &   GREB 


E  COMMISSI 


Poultry,   Butter,     Eggs,    Cheese,    Game 
359-361  Broadway,  Albany,  N.Y. 


KNHPP  &  HOTCHKISS  LIPER  GQR1PHHY 


SCHENECTADY.       NEW    YORK 
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Elias  Lifschitz  &  Son 
GOAL  AND   WOOD 

Office:  83  Edison  Avenue,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

H.   R.  Phone  4-12-L  Home  Phone  1200 

Wedding  and  Funeral  Decorations  a  Specialty 

Gut  Flowers  of  All  Kinds  Constantly  on  Hand 

HOWE,  THE  FLORIST, 

P.  A.  HOWE 


Both  Phones. 


440  State  Street,  Schenectady,  New  York 


I^at-iUit-i    <Xr    Carey 
COAL,  LIME,  CEMENT,  FEED,  Etc. 

310  South  Centre  St.,  625  Nott  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  PHILLIPS 

COAL  AND  WOOD 

BEST  GRADES   OF  oflNTHRACITE,  BITUMINOUS 
<JIND  SMITHING  COAL.  PROMPT  SERVICE 

239  Dock  Street,  SCHENECTADY,  N  Y. 

Both     Phones 

BOSTON   STORE 
Dry  Goods,  Etc. 

SCHENECTADY,  N   Y. 
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Lewis  Cohen  Mitchell   Rosenthal 

Schenectady    Milling   Co. 

(The     Old     Veeder     Milll 

GENERAL  MILLING 

Oats,  Hay,  Straw,  Grain,  Flour,  Feed  and  Meal 
Manufacturers  of  Rye  and  Buckwheat  Flours 

603  South  Centre  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

If.  R.  Phone  776  Home  Phone  669 

Established  1872  Correspondence  Solicited 


W.  J.  GROUNDS 

WHOLESALE    COMMISSION    MERCHANT    IN 

Fruit,  Produce  and  Southern  Truck 

QAR  LOTS  <M  SPECIALTY 


444  Van  Guysling  Ave.,  102  West  St.,   15  Clapp  Ave., 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y.  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

References:   National  Commercial  Bank,  Albany,  N.  Y.      Commercial  Agencies. 

Chas.  Mahkony  ®.  Co.,  Inc. 

Dealers  in 

Wastes,  Shoddies  and  Paper  Stock 

KNITTING  MILL  WASTE  A  SPECIALTY 
477  to  483  Van  Guysling  Ave.,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Long  Distance  Telebhone 


ADVBRTISBMBXTS. 
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ES  T ABLI6HED  1860. 

J.  E.  DAVIDSON'S  SONS, 

MEN'S  OUTNTTERS, 

From  Head  to  Foot. 

248-252  State  St.,  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Emerson  Shoes 

Schenectady  Waste  Co. 

Iron,  Metal,  Paper 
Stock  and  Rubbers 

508-510  Westinghouse  Ave., 

SCHENECTADY,     N.      Y. 

Walker's  Pharmacy 

Telephone  Connections. 

501    State   Street,    Comer  Clinton 
SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


Edward  T.  Dwqer 


George  A.  Dwijer 


DWYER  BROS. 


Office  Phones:  Bell  192-J,  Auto.  728] 
Res    Phones:  Bell  207-L,  Auto,  1174 

12  Church  M,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y 


Jonn  picGiumptia  Grocery  Co. 

CHOICE  GROCERIES 


Bell  Phone  210-J         Automatic  Phone  119 

2  and  4  E.  Main  St.,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 


TURNER  &  CREGG 

UNDERTAKERS 

Dealers  in  fine  Funeral  Furnishings 
9  and  1 1  Church  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

MPTON    BROTHERS 
GROCERS 

PRODUCE  AND  FRUITS 
35  Market  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


Sell  Phone   VI   -X 


Automatic  Phone  206 


THE  MONTGOMERY 

CAFE    AND    GRILL     ROOM 

tester     Tunnicliff,       Proprietor 

5-5y2  Qhurch  St.,        Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Francis  C.  Neal,  Inc 
WINES  AND  LIQUORS 

Bell  Phone  150-W         Automatic  Phone  4091 

19  Market  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

DAVID     BLOOD 

MANUFACTURER    OF 

FINE  HAVANA  CIGARS 
AMSTERDAM,     -     N.  Y. 
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Staple  anil  Fancy  Groceries 

Teas,  Coffees  and  Spices 

Bell  Telephone  64-A 

6  Spring  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

McConnell  &  Cramer 

Wlioiesaie  and  Retail  Grocers 

Flour,  Feed,  Hay  and  Straw 
Miller's  Agents  for  "Daisy  Best"  Flour 

105  and   107  Main  Street 
AMSTERDAM,       -       IN.  Y. 


Frank  I.  Hans  &  Bras. 

PBE&CRIPTIOH  PHHWBCr 


Telephone  Connections 


12  E.  Main  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

WILKIE  &  PLATT 

Great  Clothing  Store 

Has  more  than  a  local   reputation.       It  will   pay  you  to 
get  acquainted  with  them. 


7-9-11   East  Main  Street 


AMSTERDAM, 


N.Y. 


E.  HENDERSON,  PH.  G. 

PRESCRIPTION  DRUGGIST 

42  Market  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y, 


MONEY  TO  LOAN 

On  Watches, Diamonds.  Jewelry    and  all    personal    prop- 
erty.     For  Diamonds  we  have  a  deposit  vault. 

LYONS 

Only   Licensed   Pawnbroker 

8  1  E.  Main  St.,  Amsterdam, N.Y. 


The  Union  Clothing  Co. 

A.  L.  N'AST,  Proprietor  A.  POLLACK,  Manager 

ONE    PRICE    CASH 

i 

54  E.  Main  St.  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Vanderbilt  £  Donnelly 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths, 

Expert  Engravers,  Diamond  Setters  and 
Watch  Repairers 

Society   Emhlemi  a  Specialty 

75  East  Main  St.,  AMSTERDAM,  N  Y. 

M.  J.  DONOHUL 


Hot  Air  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

Estimates  Furnished.         Jobbing  of  all  kinds  a  specialty 
Automatic  Telephone  5791         Bell  Telephone  558-J 

12  West  Main  St.,  AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


Jacob  H.  Kaiser. 


A. C.  Frydenborg. 


KAISER  &  FRYDENBOfiQ 

Architectural  Sheet 
Metal  WorRers 

Office  and  Shop:  5  Bridge  Street. 

AMSTFRDAM.        -        -         -        N.  Y. 


In  the  Adirondacks 

Sunny  side    Cottage, 

Rates  $9  to  $  1 2  per.  week 
CORNELIUS  DEWEY,  Prop. 


BLOOMINGDALE, 


N.  Y- 
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CHARLES    STENARD 
BAKER 

123  East  Main  Street,  ■         AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  E.  LARRABEE 

HEAVY  AND  SHELE  HARDWARE,  BUILDERS' 
HARDWARE,  IRON,  STEEL,  TOOLS,  CON- 
TRACTORS' AND  MILL  SUPPLIES,  STOVES, 
HOUSE  PURNISHING  GOODS 

3  and  5   Market  Street 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW    YORK 

C     H.     FOOTED 

JOBBER  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

Groceries       ^ncl        Provisions 
35  BRIDGE  STREET,  PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 
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DOMINY  &   MACOMBER 

WHOLESALE 

HATS,   CAPS,   GLOVES 

MANUFACTURERS 

Furs,  Fur  Coats,  Robes,  Etc. 

34  Margaret  St. 
PLATTSBURGH,  =  N.  Y. 

Thos.  J.  Meade. 

SANITARY  PLUMBING 

Plumbing-,  Heating-,  Ventilating  and 
Hydraulic  Engineer.  Smoke  Tests 
Applied.  Estimate*  cheerfully  fur- 
nished. Not  responsible  for  strikes 
and  freight. 

CLINTON  'PHONE  186  R. 

30  River  Street 

PLATTSBURGH,      -       N.  Y. 


W.O.  F^il^e, 


Dealer  in 


Dry  and  Fancy  Goods, 


90  MARGARET  ST., 

PLATTSBURGH, 


N.  Y. 


ERNEST  BKOWN 

House,  Sign  and  Carriage 

PAINTER 


All    Rinds  of  Advertising  Signs, 
Banners  and  Decorating 


Painting  Contracl 

PLATTSBURG, 


or  Little 

N.  Y. 


Manufacturing  Furriers. 

We  have  a  large  >tock  of  Furs  made 
up  and  on  hand.  Also  material  for 
making,  repairing:  and  remodeling  Fur 
and  Fur-lined  garments,  ^end  your 
garments  in  early  for  repairs.  Work 
and  prices  right.     Catalogue  free. 

S^IITH  BROTHERS, 

82-84  Market  St  .  Plattsburgr,  N.  Y. 


Established  1889. 


Both  'Phones 


RGH  STERM 


Your  Patronage  Solicited. 

Free  Collection  and  Delivery. 


ctf.   F.   WILLIAMS, 


Proprietor. 


JAMES  CONWAY, 

STAPLE  AND  FANCY 
GROCERIES 

Both  Phones. 

102  Marguerite  St.,  PLATT5BURG,  N.  Y. 


B.  S,   RAMSAY 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Candy — Crackers-  -Cakes 

REM  OVED       T  O 

39-  41  RIVER  STREET 

PLATTSBURGH,      New    York. 


Pittsburgh 
Furniture     Company 

24- 26  MARGARET  ST. 

PLATTSBURGH,    N.  Y. 
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THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

T1CONDEROGA,  N.  Y. 
The  difference  between  having-  your  money  in  your  pocket  or  with  us  is 

NT. 


Figure  it  up  and  see  what  this  will  mean  to  you  for  a  year.     We  invite  your 
account. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,        TICONDEROGA,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.   Richards,   Cashier 


O.  R0WELL 


M.J.  WILCOX 


ROWELL  &  WILCOX, 

Furniture    Dealers 


and 

Funeral  Directors. 


TICONDEROGA, 


N.  Y. 


Established  1870 

WEED     BROS, 

DRUGGISTS    AND   STATIONERS 


Sporting  Goods  and    Souvenirs 
A  Full  Line  of  Paints  and   Oils 


TICONDEROGA, 


N.  Y. 


John  F.  Gunning  H.  U.  Frost 

GUNNING  &   FROST 

Furniture  and  Undertaking 

TICONDEROGA,    N.  Y. 
TRUMAN  O.  SMITH 

Livery,  Feed  and  Sales  Stable, 

Rear  Exchange  Hotel 
Careful  Drivers,  Telephone  242 

TICONDEROGA,    N.  Y. 


ROSS  &  KINNEY 

DRUGGISTS 
STATIONERS 


TICONDEROGA, 


N.  Y. 


oHrlington  Hotel 

TieONDEROGA,  N.  K 

Steam  Heat, 

Electric  Lights, 

Newly  Furnished. 


Rates  $2. 


M.  J.  HAYES,  Prop. 


G.  D.  LEWIS  &  SOH 

HORSESHOERS 

TICONDEROGA,    N.  Y. 

BOSTON   TRUIT  STORE 

Charles  Hubbard,  Proprietor. 

Fruits.   Candies,   Nuts, 
Ice  Cream 


TieONDEROGA, 


N.  Y. 
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FRANK   E.    BRUST 
HARDWARE,  IRON,  STOVES,  PLUMBING,  HEATING 

FISHERMEN  AND  CAMPERS'  SUPPLIES 


TIGONDEROGA, 


NEW  YORK 


R,  J,  BRYAN  US*£ 

DEADER     IN 

FINE  HARNESS 

And 

HORSE  GOODS 

REPAIRING    A   SPECIALTY. 
TICONDEROGA,  -  N.  Y. 


ROTHSCHILDS 

TICONDEROGA,     N.  Y. 


THE  BOSTON   BAKERY 

e.   G.   WEST,  Prop. 
For  All  Kinds  of  High  Class  Good. 

HOME-MADE  CANDY 
W,  EXCHAMGEST.        TIGONDEROGA.  N. Y. 


J.  6.  MUNNINGHftM 

merchant  Tailor 


\\  s.  Main  sireei 


Ticonderoaa,  i  l 


H.  R.  Hulett 

Watches,  Diamonds 
and  Jewelry. 

Souvenir  and  Sporting  Goods,  Photographic  Material  and 
Kodaks,      Local  Souvenir  Postal  Cards  a  Specialty, 

COR.    MAIN  AND  EXCHANGE  STS., 
TICONDEROGA,  N.  Y. 

HOTEL  BURLEIGH 

TICONDEROGA,  N.  Y. 

One  mile  from  Lake  George. 
One  and  one-half  mile  from 
Lake  Qhamplain. 


C.  H.  Mitchel 
Proprietor. 


Also  Prop.  Hotel  Ben- 
ham.  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


W.  H.  Lamson. 


B.  M    Lamson. 


W.   H.  LAMSON  &   SON 

Plumbing,  Steam  Heating, 
and   Tinning.       Plumbing 
Supplies.     House  Furnish- 
ing Goods. 
TICONDEROGA,  -  -  N.  Y. 


A     OSTIGUY 

Carriage  and  Sleigh  Builder 

Also  Dealer  in 

Ready  Made  Carriages 
North  Main  St.         Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 


AD  VERTISEMEX  TS. 


ROBERT   HANNA 


Dealer  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Dry  Goods 
Ladies  Suits  and  Jackets. 

TICONDEROGA,    N.  Y. 

D.  C.  BASCOM 

Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Crockery,  Glassware, 
Guns,  Fishing  Tackle,  Hardware.  Stoves, 
Tinware,  Plumbing  and  Heating. 

TICONDEROGA,    N.  Y. 


C.  E.   McISEAL  <£  CO 

TICONDEROGA,    N.  Y. 
Dealers  in 

Strictly  High  Class  Groceries  and 
Meats.  Chase  <5  Sanborn's 
Teas  and  Coffees. 


BANK  BLOCK 


BOTH  PHONES 


L.  C.   DRAKE 

CASH  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Carpets, 
Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers,  and  Wall 
Papers,        Butterick    Patterns. 


Telephone  36 

TICONDEROGA, 


N.  Y. 


GLOBE  CLOTHING    CO. 

Joseph  Shapera  &  Sons,  Propiietors. 

Clothiers,   Hatters,   Outfitters. 

For  Men  and  Boys.     Ladies'  and  Men's 
Shoes  a  Specialty 

Shattuck    BIock,  Cunningham  Block, 

riconderoga.  Sandy    Hill. 


JW       TOTVPTQ    Successor  to  D.  Gibbs &  Son 
.    A±.    JVi^LJ  Established  1864 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Grain,    Hay,    Straw,    Flour,  E,tc. 

All   Rinds  of  Race  Horse  Supplies 
Pine  Straw,  California  Hay.      Hay  Storehouse,  High  St. 
near  race  track.     Elevators  on  D.  &  H   R.  R.     Branches  : 
Sheepshead    Bay.   L.   I..    Belmont    Park.    Queens,    L.  [• 


New  Phone.  124 


Old  Phone.  306-J 


43=45  Caroline  St.,    Saratog    Springs 


SAVARD    BROS. 

HEAD--T0--F00T      CLOTHIERS 

434-436  Broadway,      Saratoga  Springs. 


THREE  STORES 

Saratogo  Springs,  N.  Y. 

316  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  V. 

1071  Main  St..  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


TERMS 
CASH 


MICHAEL  ABDALLA 

Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

Fruifs,  Nuis,  and  Coniecfionery. 

512  Broadway  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

HARRY  CROCKER 
Lumber   Dealer  and  Contractor 

Agency  for    Forest     City    Paint?    and    Var- 
nishes.    Telephone  Connections.       Yard 
and  Office,    65   Putnam    St,,   and 
Gardner's  Lane. 
SARATOGA    SPRINGS,        -  -         N.    Y 


OSCAR  R.   CAESAR 

DIAMONDS,     WATCHES,     JEWELRY 

Rich  Cut  Glass  and  American  Hand  Painted 
China.  Complicated  Watch  and  Clock  Repairing 
a  Specialty. 


470  Broadway, 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 
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Congress  Hall 
Boarding  and  Livery  Stable 


R.     BARNETT,     Proprietor 


Telephone,   old,    21-L;     Residence;   67-L 

48-50-52    Putnam    Street,       Saratoga    Springs,    N.   Y. 


GEORGE    LAMPE'S 

VIENNA  BAKERY  AND  CONFECTIONERY 

Oldest  Established  Bakery  in  Saratoga.  Newest  Machinery  and  Improvements. 

Modern  Ice  Cream  Plant,  Only  the  Best  Goods  made  of  the  Purest  Materials, 

1 1   Caroline  Street,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Visit  the   PATTERSON    Spring 

A  Natural  Mineral  Water 

Located  on  Phila  Street,  near  Broad-way,  in  Large  Brick  Pavilion 

The     Patterson    meets    more    requirements    than    any     other 
mineral  water.     Highly  recommended  by  leading  physicians. 

Saratoga,         -  New  York 

ADDISON   G-    PERRY 

DEALER  IN  THE  BEST  GRADES  OF 

MILK,  CREAM,  BUTTER  AND  EGGS 

Old  Phone  69-J        New  Phone  622  W hiding  Cream  a  Specialtij. 

15  Caroline  Street,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

D.  E.  Harrington  F.  J.  Mallery 

Saratoga   Granite  and   Marble   Works 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FINE  CEMETERY  WORK 

QUINCY  WE9TBRI/Y  BARRE 

ESTIMATES   PROMPTLY   GIVEN         WORK   STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS 

Importers  of  Scotch  Granite. 

24  Lake  Avenue,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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JOHN  C,  SCHWARTE. 

Merchant   Tailor, 

AND 

Gents9   Furnishing    Goods. 

21  PHiLAST-       SARATOGA  SPRINGS. 

C.  S.  Meehjan.  H.  J.  Freeman. 

MEEHAN  &  CO, 

PLUMBING   AND 
HEATING 


2-4-6 


springs,  1 1 


THOMAS  R.LEDLIE 
DRUGGIST 

Everything    in    the    Drug    Line 

N.  Y. 


480  Broadway 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS, 


Proprietor  of 

Tea  Store    and    Crockery    Hall 


482-484  Broadway, 
Old  Phone  108  J 


Saratoga  Springs. 
New  Phone  538 


H.     ROOHAN 
GROCERIES 


5c  and  JOc  Lunches 
26  Lake  Ave.       Saratoga  Springs 


FRBD.    MBNGBS 
APOTHECARY 

First  Door  South  of  Town  Hall 
^72  Broadway,  Saratoga  Springs. 

James  Glass  &  Sons 
MODEL  BAKERY 

Wholesale  and  retail  confectioners 

Both  'Phones  240 

456  Broadway 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,        N.  Y. 

J.  H.  MABBETT  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN 

Dry   Goods,    Boots,    Shoes, 
Rubbers,  Hats,  and   Gaps. 

490   Broadway 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A.  WILHELM  &  SON 

Choice  Meats,  Staple  Groceries 
and  Fish 

Telephone  Connection  Terms  Cash 

14  and  16  Church  St 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,        N.  Y. 


P.  B.  KEARNEY 

TAILOR 

Cleaning,  Pressing  and  Repairing,  Gowns  and 
Gloves  Cleaned  in  5  Hours,  Dry  and  French 
Cleaning. 

Nos.  8 1  -83  Putnam  Street, 

One  door  south  of  Caroline  St.      Both  Phones. 

SARATOGA    SPRINGS.     N.    Y. 
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M.  P.  MILLS 

DFALER   IN 

Groceries    and    Provisions 

Candies,  Tobacco,  and  Clears. 
Choice  Canned  Goods  of  all 
kinds.  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
in  season. 

59  Church  St  Saratoga  Springs 


TERMS  CASH 


BOTH    PHONES 


W.  P.  iMAHER 

PLUMBING,     STEAM     AND 
GAS  FITTING 
TINSMITHING 

New  Telephone  614 

29  Caroline  St.        Saratoga  Springs 

TOWNE  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Successors  to  G.  F.  HaRVEY 

Wholesale  and  Retail  deilers  in  Hard- 
ware and  House  Furnishing-  Goods, 
Nails,  Horse  Shoes,  Paints  and  Oils 
Sterling-  Stoves  and  Ranges  a  specialty 

430  Broadway 
Saratoga  Springs,  =  N.  Y. 

L.  A.  &  C.  E.  PURINTON 

Dealers  in 

Fine  Shoes,  Trunks,  Bags 

Ladies,   Patrician         Gents,  Nettleton 

462  Broadway,     Saratoga  Springs 

Wm.  J.  Case  <£  Son 

CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS 

and 

LUMBER   DEALERS 

45  and  47  Phila  Stree 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS,         -         N.  Y. 


For  Ladies  and  GeQtlemen 

itm  FAVORITE  RESTAURANT 

S.  A.  FORD 
447  Broadway,  Saratoga  Springs,  N  Y. 

Everything  served  first-class 

F.     W      BROWXELL 

LIVERY 

And   Boarding    Stable 

A    Full    Line    of    Rubber-Tired 
Runabouts    and   Other  Vehicles 

81  Henry  St.  Saratoga  Springs 

Old  Phone  124-J         Between  Caroline  St.  and  Lake  Ave 

W.  S.  ROBERTSON 

CONTRACTOR 
^P    BUILDER 

SHOP  IN  GARDNER'S  I,AN!E 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,      N.  Y. 

R.     W.     SHARER 


Merchant  Tailor 


427  Broadway,    Saratoga  Springs 
HENRY  A.  WILHELM, 


DEALER   IN 


Choice  Meats  and  Fancy  Groceries 

Fish,  fruit  and  Vegetables 

terms:     cash 

Tel.  Connection.  14-16  Church  St. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,     -     -     N.  Y. 

G.D.f-IASTI^G, 

gieyele    Impairing 

Agent  for    the  Crescent    Wheel 
40  Lake  Ave..    Saratoga  Springs,  NY, 
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Dr.    George   P.    Lyman, 
Formerly  of 
220  Central  Park  South,  New  York  City 


Dr.  Alice  Parker  Lyman. 


OSTEOPATHIC    PHYSICIANS. 

19  Broadway,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Graduate 
American  School  of  Osteopathy 
Kirksville,  Mo. 


Graduate 
Massachusetts  College  of  Osteopathy 
Boston,  Mass. 


DR.  H.  KAUFMAN 

PHYSICAL    EYE 

Office  Hours:  9  A.  M.  to  12  M. 

SARANAC  LAKE, 

and   DR.  FRANCIS   HOFMAN 

SPECIALISTS,     of    New     YorK 

Over  Ayer's  Emporium,  10  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 

BALSAM     PILLOWS 

Freshly  Cut  Balsam  Pillows 

(18  inches  Square)  50c 

Try  Our  Mail  Order  Department 

W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO., 

SARANA6  LAKE,       -        NEW  YORK 


Trombley  &  Carrier 

BUILDERS 

Saranac  Lake,     New  York 


WALTON   &  TOUSLEY 

(Incorporated) 

PLUMBERS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  FITTERS 

Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware,   Paints,  Varnishes 


SARANAC  LAKE. 


NEW  YORK 


Don't  Gome  to  the  Mountains  with  the  impression  that  you  must  subsist  on 
the  products  of  the  forest.     We  have  as  complete  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 

HIGH  CLASS  GROCERIES 

as  any  house  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  is  our  ambition  to  supply   you    with  Pure,  Wholesome  and  Delicious  Food 
and  we  can  do  it,  too,  if  you  will  only  give  us  the  opportunity. 

Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.     Camp  orders  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Prices. 

MUNN  BROTHERS,  Fancy  Groceries 


r6  MAIN  STREET, 


Local  and  Long  Distance  Telephont 


SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
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GEO-  V.  W.  DURYEE 

REAL  ESTATE 


Office  in  Adirondack  National 
Bank  Building. 

Adirondack  Park  Co.  Camps, 
Camp  Sites  and  Forest  Lands, 
Cottages  and  Building-  Sites 


SARANAC  LAKE,     N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE     INN 

PINE  &  CORBETT,  Proprietors 

The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town  Open  All  the  Year 

75  Rooms,  30  with  Private  Bath 

Rates,  $2.50  per  day  and  up 

Weekly  Rates.  Booklet,  etc.,  on  applicaiion 

Saranac  Lake,      N.  Y. 


Don't  Miss  teJ 


tamous 
Boat     Ride 
through  the  Saranac  Region  on 


THE  INDIAN  MAID 

Leaves  Saranac  Village  at  9  a.  m. 
and  2  p.  M  ,  and  Hotel  Ampersand  at 
11  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 

A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 

Dealers  in 

Furniture,  Bedding,  Carpets 

Tapestries,  Window  Shades,  Etc. 


Henry  J.  Wamsganz 

Stationery,  Toys,  Candy 

Cigars,  Pipes  and  Tobaccos 
55  Broadway,    Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Kendall's    Pharmacy 

On  Main  Street 

Prescription  wo  k  and  Drugs  only 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  F.  SCrifiADEfi. 
ARCHITECT, 

SARANAC  LAKE,    -    -    N.  Y. 

Formerly  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


DR.  C,  W.  COLLINS 

DENTAL  OFFICE 

6  West  Main  St.,        Malone,  N.  Y, 


I  make  a  specialty  of  the  eyes  and 
their  detects,  as  well  as  proper  fitting 
of  glasses,  repairs,  etc. 

Consultation  free       Prices  Reasoruihle 

C.  A.  McAfee,  D.  O. 

15  Bank  Bld'g  Saranac  Lake,  N-  V 
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Hiawatha   Lodge   and   Cottages 

W.   L.   BECKMAN,   Proprietor 

COREYS,  N.  Y.        ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 

Open  the  Year  Round.  P.  S.—  Sleighing-  Parties  Accommodated 


RUSTIC     LODGE 

CHARLES  H.    WARDNER,   Proprietor 

ADIRONDACKS 

Coreys,  Franklin  County,  New  York 

LAKESIDE    INN 

ADIRONDACKS 

H.  B.  DAN  FORTH,  Proprietor 

The  Inn  is  open  all  the  year.  Lighted  throughout  by  electricity  and  heated 
by  steam.     There  are  fireplaces  in  the  public  rooms  in  addition. 

The  finest  of  liveries  in  connection.  Long-  distance  telephone  in  house  and 
Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  near  by.  Lake  Placid  has  five  resident 
physicians,  and  others  in  season  who  are  of  the  best. 

Further  information  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  and  correspondence  solicited 

LAKE  PLACID,  -         NEW  YORK 

The    Wawbeek   and    Cottages 

On  Upper  Saranac  Lake  in  the  Adirondack^ 

"LAKE    OF    THE    SILVER    SH.Y" 

Golf  Tennis  Boating  Hunting  Fishing  Bathing 

A  quiet,  refined  Family  Summer  Resort  Pure  Spring  Water,  Family  Ser- 
vice and  Private  tables,  Private  Cottag-es,  Music.  Long-  Distance  Telephone, 
Postal  and  Western  Union  Telegraph.     Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

J.  BEN  HART,  Proprietor,  WAWBEEK,  N.  Y. 
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UTICA,  N.  Y. 


The  J.  B.  Wells  &  Son  Company 


UTICA,    N.     Y. 


The   Oldest  and   Most   Reliable  Department  Store 


IN     CENTRAL     NEW    YORR 


Estimates  for  furnishing-  Hote  s,  Cottages  and  Boarding  Houses,  at  wholesale 
prices,  on  application.      Special  attention  given  our  Mail  Order  Department 

Samples  freely  furnished  at  lowest  prices.    If  you  want  the  best  goods  write  us. 


Collars  ""i  Cuffs 

^BARKER  BRAND  j» 

MADE  OF  LINEN  ' 
15^  FOR  25^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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JOHN  J.  COLLINS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers,  Jobbers  and  Dealers  in 

HIGH  GRADE  FURNITURE 
AND  UPHOLSTERY 

Office   and  Sftlesroomss 

43-45  Columbia    St.,  and  52-54  Broadway 

Both  Phones  997  UTIQA,   N.    Y. 

SPORTSMEN'S  SUPPLIES 

GUNS,  AMMUNITION,  REVOLVERS, 

QJ1MP  EQUIPMENT, 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE  AND 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

ROBERTS  HARDWARE  CO., 

UTICA,  N,  Y. 


F.  C.  OGDEN 

Successor  to  0» den  &  Clark 

DEALER     IN 


Send  5  cents  for  our  196  page 

PISHING  TACKLE  CATALOG 

Illustrating  all  Fishing-  Tackle 
and  Fishing-  Rods  made  bv 

CLARK-HORROCKS  CO. 


54  Genesee  Street, 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


f, 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Home  Phone  496 


iell  Phone  958-1 


UTICA    BRASS   WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Gas,  Etectric  and  Combination 
Fixtures 

Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Brass  and  Gopper 
Plating.     Qhandeliers  Refinished 

60-62  Seneca  St.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


BAGG'S    HOTEL 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 


The    Tourist's    Home 


W.  E.  KERIN  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN 

Groceries    and    Provisions 
Also  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

1C6,  108,  110  Congress  St.,  TROY,  N,Y. 

We  Roast  the 

SULTAN 

Brand  of  Coffee 

It  is  the  highest  grade  on  the  market 

THE    J.  E    M0LL0Y    COFFEE 
ROASTING  COMPANY 

TROY,  -  NEW  YORK 

E.  H.  Cravek  J  as.  C.  Cowee 

Wm.  C.  Baxter 

El 

Coal  Dealers 

H.  R.  Telephone  290  Rensselaer  Telephone  290 

51  River  St.,         TROY,  N.  Y. 
WAGER  BROTHERS 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Mineral     Waters,     Belfast 
Ginger  Ale,  Etc. 

OFFICE: 
598  RIVER  STREET,        TROY,  N.  Y 
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WHITE  STAR  STEAM  LAUNDRY 


QuacketibusH  Building 


Second  Street 


346-348  Second  Street, 


LITTLE  FAL!  S,  N.  Y. 


SAR-NAC    EMULSION 

Of   fats  for   Pu'monary    Tubercu- 
losis and  rirg-lected  Colds  and  Coughs. 
Prepared  by 

Royal  Chemical  Company 

LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 

L.  LIMB  RES, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Fine  Confectionery,  Fruits,  Nuts 
and      Confectioners'       Supplies, 

546  E.  Main  St.,       LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


J.  N.  LoevenheJm, 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

Little  Falls,  N.   Y. 

J.   P.  O'NEIL  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

MEAT5    OF    ALL    KINDS 

Curers  of  the 

Matchless  Hams  and  Bacon, 

144  W.  Main  St.,       JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


On  Approval.  Freight  Paid  Ss**  $1.00  EST1  $1.75  E£ 


IT  CROWS  WITH 
YOUR  LIBRARY 
IT  FITS  ANY  SPACE 
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Sectional  Bookcase 

Pronounced  the  Best  by  its  Thousands  of  Users 

The  Lundstrom  cases  are  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own 
factory,  and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office. 
That  is  the  reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  In  pur- 
chasing a  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not  helping  to  test  a 
doubtful  experiment,  but  are  getting  an  article  which  time  and  experi- 
ence have  proven  a  wonderful  success.  Our  sectional  bookcases  are  the 
product  of  years  of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture. 
Every  book  section  ha*  a  non-blndlrmr.  disappearing  glass  door  and  ia 
highly  finished  in  Solid  Oak.    Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each. 

All  goods  sold  direct  from  factory  only 
The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO..  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 

taiogne No.  95  »  Mfrs,  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 
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Established  1846 

JOHN  C.  ALLEN  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

GENERAL  LINE  OF  GLOVES  AND  MITTENS 

Special  Line  of  Automobile  Gauntlets  GLOVERSVILLH,   X.  Y 


JONES  &  BARD 

Furniture,  Carpets,  Upholstery, 
Lace  Curtains  and  Draperies 

Glen  Phone  2    31 

63    North   Main  St.,  Cor.   Middle 

Gloversville,    New  York 


Harold  F.  Rising 


George  A.  Ros« 


RISING  6  ROSS 

Successors  to  Charles  E.  Patrick 

Prescription    Pharmacists 

Toilet  and  Fancy  Articles.    Stationery    and   Ice  Cream 
Soda.  Apollo  Chocolates,  the  kind  that's  different. 
Agents  for  Vinol  Self-Aid  and  Nature's  Remedy. 


Big  No.   14  South  Main  Street 

GLOVERSVILLE,       N.  Y. 


MILLER'S  DRUG  STORE 

F.  D.   OSTRANDER,  Proprietor 
7  North  Main  Street 

Gloversville,        New  York 


New  York  Packing  Co. 


24  North  Main  Street 
GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


T~>  t  T  T~^  r>         Ladies',  Men's  and  Children's  Fur  and  Fur  Lined  Garments 
£"*    yj  f\^^^        Fur  and  Fur  Lined  Gloves. 

Cash    for    Raw    Deer    Skins,    Raw    Furs    and  Ginseng-  Root. 

F.  G.  STEENBURG 


EUR  MERCHANT 


30  South  Main  Street 


GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y 
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L  DORN 

JEWELER  AND  OPTICIAN 

Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry  Repaired 

56  West  Fulton  Street, 
GLOVERSVILLE,   N.  Y. 

MITCHELL    &   THOMAS 

CLOTHIERS  AND  EURNISHERS 

10  N.  Main  Street 
GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y, 


E .  L.  Durkee 


F.  M.  Young  A.  C.  Philips 


E.  L  DURKEE  &  CO. 

Jobbers  and  Retailers  in 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 

Hardware   Specialties,   Paints, 
Oils,  Varnishes,  Etc- 

13  North  Main  St.,    GloversvMe,  N.  Y. 


Dining  Room  on  first  floor  Lunch  Room  in  basement 

European   Plan 

THE   HOTEL   UNION 

cJJND  RESTAURANT 
0.  W.  BACCHUS,  Proprietor 

47  South  Main  St.,     Gtoversvilte,  N.  Y. 

G  E.  AUTHIER 

EXCLUSIVE  LADIES'  OUTFITTER 

58  North  Main  St ,    GloversvMe,  N.  Y. 

SMITH  &KLOSS 

THE  BUSY  GROCERS 

Glen  Phone  2252.         15  West  Fulton  St. 
GLOVERSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Correct  Styles  in  Fine  Footwear 

WILLARD  &  PEAKE 

17  North  Main  St. 
GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

H.  V.  SHUTTS 

STANDARD  AND  DOMESTIC 
SEWING  MACHINES 

25  W.  Fulton  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

NEW    YORK    GROCERY 

York    State's    Busiest   Grocers-        Stores  everywhere. 
We  have  no  competitors.     Goods  delivered  to  all  parts. 

L.  C.  PECK, 

7  Allen  Street,     Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

SHOES  FOR  TENDER  FEET 

SULLIVAN 

THE  SHOE  MAN 
GLOVERSVILLE,      N.  Y. 

GOLDBERG  &  GINSBERG 

Dealers  in 

Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Ladies'  and  Gents' 
Furnishings,  Cloaks  and  Millinery,  Hats, 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Carpets,  Trunks,  etc. 

TUPPER  LAKE!,  N.  Y. 

J.W.  BACON 

MEDICAL     HALL 

PURE  DRUGS  STATIONERY 

SOUVENIR  GOODS  POST  CARDS 

PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 
BOUND  BOOKS      FISHING  TACKLE 

Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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Good  Outfits  Careful  Drivers 

Private  Carriages  a  Specialty 

HAYES'   LIVERY 

TUPPER  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Take  Altamont  Bus  or  Private  Carriage  for  the  following 
hotels: 

Waxobeek,  Rustic  Lodge,  Hiawatha, 
Saranac  Club,  Prince  Albert,  Waukesha 

F\  EX  SMITH 

Dealer  in 

Fine  Harness  and 
Harness  Supplies 

Horse  Furnishing-  Goods.  Robes,  Bag-> 
Valises  and  Trunks.  Repairing-  a  Speci- 
alty.  Bicycle  and  Automobile  Supplies. 

TTTPPER  LAKE,  X.  Y. 

J,  P.  Sheridan 


Grains,  Flour,  Feed,  Wool 
Keeseville,  -  N.  Y. 

THE  COMMERCIAL 

AT.  McGUIRE,  Proprietor 

KEESEVILLE,         NEW  YORK 


James  L.  Scott,  Pres.  Louis  C.  Schwarz,  Treas 

Edward  C.  Griffith.  Mgr. 

THE    BALLSTON 
REFRIGERATING     STORAGE     CO. 

Incorporated  $25,000  paid  up    Capital 

Storers  and  Handlers  of 

Beef,  Produce,  Eggs.  Poultry,  Potatoes    Fruits,    Butter 

Cheese,  Apples,  Onions 
BALLSTON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y 

Telephone  56-4     A.  B.  C.  Code 


SMITH  &  CO. 

Dealers  in 

Fine  Watches  and  Clocks 

Jewelry,  Silverware  and  Novelties. 

Fine  Repairing  a  Specialty. 

Souvenir  Spoons. 

OPTICIANS 

Op.  Post  Office,  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y. 

EX  A.    J— leiirrtrTn&in 


EINE  SHOES 


19  South  St. 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


"J 


For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stories  and  traditions  For  the  saving  of  'The  Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broader  human  interests." 

Pocket  size,  one  dollar  a  year.       Ten  cents  a  number. 

Guide  BooKs  and  Maps 

The  Adiroodacks  Illustrated,  issued  annually. 
288  pages.     Paper.  25  cents;   cloth.  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive       Paper.  25  cents ;    cloth.  50  cents. 

Mab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness.  Pocket 
edition  on  map-bound  paper.  Cloth  cover,  $1 ;  paper 
cover,  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream — "it  is  the  most  complete  map  of 
the  Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

Shooting  and  Fishing — "State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

Mab  of  Lake  George.  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch. 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  in  1880.  Pocket  edition.  50  cents:  paper, 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain.  Scale  2%  miles  to  an  inch. 
Pocket  edition.  50  cents:    paper.  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George.  Hydrographic  Survey  of 
1906.     $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

S.   R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 
GLENS     FALLS.     NEW    YORh 
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F>.    P.    BRALEY 

Wall  Paper,  Window  Shades,  Crockery,  School  Books, 
Blank   Books,  Miscellaneous   Books   and    Stationery 

133  Glen  Street,     Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  M.  Kempton 

Manager  Bailey's  Music  Rooms 


Old  Phone  542-L 


188  Glen  St.,   Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

W.    F.    BENTLEY 

Men's  and  Boys' 
TOGGERY 

123  Glen  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  S.  JACKSON 

Successor  to  E.  Jackson  &  Son 
Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

Harness  of  All  Kinds, 

Horse  Goods 


18  Exchange  St. 


Glens  Falls 


Julien  Beaudet  John  Bazinet 

Scientific  Horse  Shoeing 


Horses  Feet  Treated  for  all  Diseases  and  Imperfec- 
tions. From  the  finest  to  the  heaviest  shoeing  promptly 
and  neatly  done.  Good  Feeding  Sheds  in  connection 
with  shop,  free  of  charge.  Give  us  a  trial  and  be  con- 
vinced. 


JULIEN  BEAUDET  &  CO. 


25  Park  Street 
and  Mile  Track, 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 


PARDO    <Sr    HOGAIN 


Sanitary  Plumbers 
Heating  Engineers 


Tin  Roofing 
Gas  Fitting 


25  South  Street, 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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ROCKWELL  HOUSE 

GEORGE  M.   TAYLOR,  Proprietor 

PRINCIPAL  HOTEI,  IN  TOWN  AI,I,  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 


GLENS  FALLS, 


NEW  YORK 


DeLONG'S    sons 


HARDWARE 

Stoves,  Plumbing,  Heating 


J20GlenSt 


Glens  Fails,  N.  Y< 


Griffing    &    Leland    Go. 

CARRIAGE  REPOSITORY 

Glens  Palls  Buckboards  a  Specialty. 
Wagons,  Harness,  and  Horse  Goods  of 
All     Kinds.        Fur    Coats    and    Robes. 

I,ivery,  Boarding  and  Sales  Stables 

44,  46  Glen  St.      Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


HAYES    BROTHERS 
JEWELERS 

Glens  Falls  and  Lake  George  Souvenir  Spoons 


New  Union  'Phone  39 
1 25  Glen  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

George  L.  Archambault 

Fancy  Baker  and  Confectioner 

Ice  Cream,  Fancy  Ices  and  Sherbets 


P.  O.  Box  363 


Joth  Phones 


131  Glen  St.,    Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Merchants    National    Bank: 

GLENS     FALLS,     NEW    YORK 

Capital,  $100,000  Surplus,  $138,000 

cMLL  OF  WHWH  HAS  BEEN  EARNED 


Strong  and  Well  Equipped;    Progressive,  Yet  Conservative 
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J.  O'LEARY  &  BROTHER 

MEAT,    FISH,    OYSTERS, 
GAME, VEGETABLES.  Etc. 


16  Warren  Street, 


THe  Plodei  Luncn  Boom 


475  Broadway,  Glens  Palls,  N.Y. 

Corner  Chureh  Street.      Opposite  Town  Hall 


Sterling  F.  Higley 


Wholesale  Dealer  in 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits 
and  Country  Produce 

We  make  a  specialty  of  supplying  Summer  Hotels. 

GLENSFALLSNEW  YORK 


Established  L870 


Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books 


W.  F.  BISSELL 

Musical     lustruments     of     fvery 
Description,  Wholesale  and  Retail 


Glens  Falls, 


New  York 


CIGARS  and  TOBACCOS 
NEWSDEALER 

Corner  Warren  and  Glen  Streets 
GLENS  FALLS,  -  NEW  YORK 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD    F.    IRISH 

SHOES 

New  Phone  366  Cld  Phone  306-L 

9  Exchange  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

RALPH  W.  REINNE 

MANAGER 

WALDORF  SHOE  STORE 

7  RIDGE  ST.  GLENS  FALLS 

Constantine  Brothers 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Fancy  Fruits,  Confectionery 
and  Ice  Qream 

Both   Telephones 

l2-l4Warren  St.,  Clens  Falls,  N  Y. 

H.    E      FLOYD 

JEWELER 

Warren  and  Rid£e  Sts.  Glens  Falls 
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REUBEN    N.    PECK 

Dealer  in 

Drugs  and  Medicines,     Perfumery, 
Fancy  Articles,  Garden  Seed,  etc. 

8  Warren  Sf.         Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


ORVILLE  C.  SMITH 

Wholesale  and    Retail   Grocer 

GLENS   FALLS,    N.    Y, 

Souvenir  Postal  Cards 


In  colors,  Wholesale    and    Retail.      Thousands  to  select 
from.       Special  accommodations  for  writing  and  mailing. 

ROBSON  &  ADEE,    Publishers 

Opp.  U.  S.  Hotel.  Opp.  Rockwell  House, 

Saratoga  Glens  Falls 

Near  Edison  Hotel.  Schenectady 


EASTERN  ESTATE  TEA   CO. 

Crandall   Block, 
177  Glen  St.         Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  WOOLWORTH  &  CO. 


ISIfl  MS 


Our  Highest  Price  Ten  Cents,  but  >ou 
should  see  the  goods 


WILSON-ROOT    CO. 


men's  and  Boys'  Ouifiners 


140  Glen  St,,      Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rutland,  Vt.  Fair  Haven,  Vt.  Claremont.  N.  H. 

JAMES  E.THOMPSON 
JEWELER 

Established  1882 

\ 05  Glen  St.  Glens  falls,  N.  Y 


1^.    F>.     JUVET 

Graduate  Optician  and  Jeweler 

Library  Building.  Monument  Square. 


GLENS  FALLS, 


NEW  YORK 


D.MCLAUGHLIN 

Merchant  Tailor 


129  GLEN  ST. 


GLENS  FALLS 


Eugene  H.   Breen 


Edward  D.   Bush 


BREEN  &  BUSH 

CITY   SHOE   STORE 


Established  1889 


Commercial  Union  Phone  10 


143   Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.       6  Warren  St.,  GlensFalls,  N.   Y. 
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F.    GREENBURGER 
DEPARTMENT    STORE 

96  Glen  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 


EUGENE    DERBY 

Bakery  and  Creamery 
Canned    Goods 

31  SOUTH  ST.        GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


iis^icDP^:: 


-the: 


Horicon  bouquet  Gioar 

$60.00    PER  l.OOO    NET 

Wholesale  and  Retail.     Manufactured  by 

JOHN  O'LEARY,         Glens  Falls 

Factory  and  Store: 

8  South  Street,  Glens  Tails,  N.  Y. 


Howard  Snyder 


Established  187. 


Fred  Snyder 


SNYDER    BROTHERS 


and  Jobbers  in 

CIGARS,    TOBACCO,     NUTS,    Etc.,    Etc. 

All  Goods  of  our  own  manufacture  warranted  pure 


22  Warren  St, 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


J,  Q.  KING. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Chicago    and    Native  Beef 
Butter,  Eggs,  Poultry,  etc. 

Fish    and  Oysters  in  their  season. 


GABRIELS, 


N.  Y, 


Saranac  Supply   Co. 

GEORGE  A.  PUTNAM,  Manager 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

CHICAGO  DRESSED  BEEF 

Fresh  Vegetables  from  Upper  Saranac 
Lake  Gardens,  Fruits,  Fresh  Meats  and 
Fish,  Groceries  and  Camp  Supplies. 
COREY5,  N.  Y. 

FRED  LANG 

LIVERY  AND  SALE  STABLE 

Dealer  in  Feed  of  All  Kinds 

Telephone  No.  34-L  FAUST,    X.    Y, 


Walter  McDermid 

(Successor  to  PHILL  KING) 
Dealer  in 

Milk,  Cream  and  Eggs 

PAVL  SMITH'S,  N.  Y. 


Atlantic t  Gulf  & 
Pacific   Company 

Engineers  and  Contractors, 

Park  Row  Building,  Comstock,  N  •  Y. 

New  York 


Westport  Inn  Livery 

M.  E.  LOTT,  Proprietor 

Special  Facilities  for  Conveying  Parties 
from  Westport  to  any  part  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Careful  and  Experienced  Drivers. 

FIRST-CLASS  TURNOUTS 

WESTPORT-ON-LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 
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ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 


OVERLOOKING  LAKE  CHAMPUIN 


HOTEL   SHERMAN 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


K.  W.  KING, 


MORIAH,  N.  Y. 


H.  E.  EASTMAN 

Dealer  in 

Hardware,  Plumbing,  Heating, 
Stoves  and  Ranges 

Westport,  M.  Y. 

Westport  Fruit  Store. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits. 
Confectionery,  Tobacco,  and 
Cigars, 

M.  N.  Giannini,   Manager 

WeSTPORT.     -     ]N.  Y. 
S.  K.  GRISWOLD 

DRY  GOODS  AND  GROCERIES 

Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


Kin£  Clothing  Co. 
Gents'  Outfitters 


Whitehall. 


New  York 


HAL  I,    HOUSE 

GEORGE   VINCENT,   Prop. 

Good  Livery  in  connection.  Free  'Bus 
to  and  from  all  trains.  Heated  by 
Steam  Throughout.  Electric  Bells  with 
Return    Call    System    in   every    room. 

WHITEHALL,    N.  Y. 


John  J.  Kissane 

W.  D 

Harrigan 

JOHN 

J.   KISSANE 

& 

CO. 

DRY 

GOODS 

WHITEHALL, 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  WHITEHALL  iTOR  HND  BOOT  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Whitehall  Motors 

W.    H.    THOMAS.   JR..   Manager 


Whitehall, 


New  York 


F.  C  Ryon  &  Son 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
in  the  Celebrated 


DELAWARE  and    pr|  A  ¥ 
LACKAWANNA    LlUiVlj 


WHITEHALL. 


NEW  YORK 


W.  W.  Nichols 


D.  A.  Forbush 


THE 


ROCHESTER  CLOTHING  CO. 


JOBBERS  AND  RETAILERS 


47  Merchants  Row 
Rutland,  Vt. 


1 6  Center  Street 
Whitehall,  N.Y. 


H.  B.  PARTUS 


Dealer  in 

Fresh  and  Salt  Meats,  Groceries,  Provisions 

Hay,  Oats  and  Feed.  Cement  and 
L,ime.  Hay  in  Car  I,ots.  Flour— 
Ceresota,  White  Rose,  Gold  Medal, 
Ben  Hur. 


WHITEHALL, 


NEW  YORK 


THE 

WITHERBFE    CASH  STORE 


Fine  Family  Groceries  and  Provisions 
Fruits  in  Season,  Feed,  Meal,  Grain 
and  Hay,  Cordage  and  Boat  Supplies 
I«ime,     Plaster,   Cement,    and    Hair. 


WHITEHALL, 


NE.W  YORK 
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J.  B.  SHINNBRS.  President 


C.  B.  HOLDBN,  Treasurer 


The  Whitehall  Lumber  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Pine,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 
WHITEHALLL,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Holden,  President  W.  E.  Cleary.  M.  K.  Neville,  Vice-Presidents  J.  H.  Riley,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Lake  Champlain  Transportation  Co. 

"THE    LINE" 

Offices:  17  South  Street,  New  York:  1  Broadway,  New  York :  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q. :  111  Mountain  Hill,  Quebec ; 
27  Common  Street,  Montreal.  Towing:  Between  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Johns.  P,  Q.  Transportation:  To 
or  from  All  Ports  in  New  York  and  Canada. 


WHITEHALL, 


NEW  YORK 


John  Barrett  Est. 


DEALERS  IN 


Groceries  and  Provisions 


Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


C  R.  Paris,  Pres.  \V.  A.  Huppuch.  V.  Pres. 

Norman  T.  Drake,  Cashier 


People's  National  Bank 

SANDY  HILL,  N.  Y. 


H.  B.  Skeels  J.  M.  Skeels 

SKEELS    BROTHERS 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Fresh    and   Salt    Meats,      Staple    and 

Fancy    Groceries,     Fresh 

Ocean     Fish,    Etc. 

65  CANAL  ST.  WHITEHALL,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  TAFT 


Dealer   in 


;.  11 

Oysters  and  Clams 
WHITEHALL,  NEW  YORK 

OVEROCKER 

Clothier,  Furnisher,  Hatter 
and      Custom      Tailoring. 


Capital,  $50,000  Surplus  and  Profits,  $80,000 

Deposits,  $780,000 


SANDY  HILL, 


N.  Y. 
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Merchants  National  Bank 


Robert  H.  Cook,  President 

D.  C.  Smith,  Cashier 

WHITEHALL, 


John  J.  Manville,  Vice-President 
M.  J.  Brown,  Assistant  Cashier 


NEW  YORK 


B.  COSTINO 

Domestic  and   Foreign   Fruits 

Assorted     Nuts,     Confectionery,     Soda,    Pipes. 
Tobacco,     Cigars     and      Imported     Groceries- 

New  Phone  147 

SANDY  HILL 


MiddleWorth  Block 
Main  Street 


RICHARD    M.    BLOOMER 


PORTRAITS 


By  Photography 


137  Main  St. 


Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 


R.  H.  PENDER 

Dealer  in 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fine  Clothing 
Watches  and  Silverware. 

129  Main  St.  Sandy  Hill,  N.Y. 


Rogers  &  Carleton 

FURNITURE  DEALERS  AND 
UNDERTAKERS 

Carpets,  Matting,  Oil  Cloths,  Rugs,  Etc. 

12  Park  Place  Sandy  Hill 

G.     C.     Woodruff 

MEN'S  OUTFITTER 

MINEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

F.   N.   PODMORE 

DEALER     IN 

Choice     Confectioner}-,     Souvenir     Post    Cards, 
Cigars  and  Tobacco,  and  all  Soft   Drinks 


MINEVILLE, 


N.  Y. 


Capital,  Sioo,ooo 


Surplns  and  Profits,  S120.000 


Total  Assets,  S600.000 


First  National  Bank 

PORT  HENRY,      NEW  YORK 

George  T.  Murdock,  President  James  H.  Allen,  Vice-President 

F.  S.  Atwell,  Cashier 
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OF     PORT     HENRY,     NEW    YORK. 


M.  TOBIN 


Manufacturer  of 


Horseshoeing  a   Specialty 
Blacksmithing  and    Repairing  Promptly  Done 

Port  Henry.        New  York 

Port    Henry    Mills 

G.  S.  KIDDER,  Proprietor 

Grain,  Feed,    Meal,    Rye   Flour 
Buckwheat  Flour,  Hay  and  Straw 

Port  Henry,        New  York 

E.  J,  STONE 

And  Dealer  in 

Horse  Furnishing  Goods 

Full  Line  of  Harness  Always  on  Hand 

Port  Henry,        New  York 
S.  F    MURDOCH 

Boots,  snobs  and  Overstioes 

Stylish.  Reliable  Goods 
Largest  Stock  in  the  County 

Port  Henry,         -         New  York 

CLELAND       HOUSE 

JAMES  GILI,,  Proprietor 

HEATED  BY  STEAM,  LIGHTED  BY  GAS 

LIVERY  IN  CONNECTION 

RATES     REASONABLE 

Port  Henry,        New  York 


LEE    HOUSE 

I,.  F.  SPRAGUE,  Proprietor 


The  Only  First-Class  Hotel  in  Port  Henry,  N.Y. 
Livery  Connected  with  Holel 


E.  S.  SMITH,  Ph.  C 

Port  Henry,  New  York 


HENRY'S 

I^ivery      and. 
P'eed  Stable, 

Church  St  PORT  HENRY,  N.Y 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Telephone. 

L.  R  DUPONT 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

TERHS  CASH  CEDAR  POINT  STORE 

Port  Henry,        New  York 
JOSEPH  KASSEL 

Dealer  in 

Gents'    Furnishing    Goods 

AND     FINE     CLOTHING 

Port  Henry,        New  York 
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Martin   @L 

FINEST  LINE  OF  GROCERIES 

Bread,  Cake.  Tea, 

Cookies,  Coffees 

Candy,  Spices. 

Cigars  etc.  Extracts, 

GENERAL  STORE 

PORT  HENRY  -  NEW  YORK 

J.  H.  Gilbo  M.  P.  Tobin 

CILBO  &  TOBIN 

Steam    and    Hot   Water    Heating 

Plumbing  and  Jobbing   Done  Promptly 

Estimates  gladly  furnished 

Agents  for  the  Keewanee  Water  Supply  System. 

Port  Henry,        New  York 


Colligan  Brothers, 

Dealers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Fruit, 

Fresh  and  Salt  Meats, 

Fish  and  Oysters- 


PORT  HENRY 


NEW  YORK 


H.  F.  GRBBN 

Healer  in 

Fresh  and  Salt  Meats   Groceries, 

Provisions,    Canned  Goods, 

Vegetables  and  Fruits 

Broad  Street  Market 

PORT  HENRY,    NEW  YORK 

SWtLT   &    MARUN 

Successors  to  W.  E.  Sweet 

DRUGGISTS 

Drugs,  Medicines,  School  Supplies, 

Books  and  Stationery, 

Agency  for  Huyler's  and  Maillard's  Candies, 

Harrison's  Paint  and  Standard  Wall    Papers 

Port  Henry,        New  York 


WESTON  BROS- 

General  Dealers  in 

Meats  and  Groceries 

FINt  HtATS  A  SPtCIALTT 

Port  Henry,       New  York 

The  Lewald  Store 

IS  THE  PLACE 

To  look  for  an  Up-to-Date  and  High  Class  line  of 

Dry     and      Fancy     Goods 

Well  known  to  the  trade  in  this  northern   country. 
The  Nemo  Corset,  in  all  sizes,  always  in  stock. 

F.    LEWALD 

Port  Henrv,        New  York 

L.  D.  BROOKS 

WHOLESALE  LIQUOR  DEALER 

AND  STEAM  BOTTLER 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Telephones. 

24  and  26  North  Main  Street 

Port  Henry,        New  York 

A.  L.  WOODRUFF 

Dealer  in 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS 

JEWELRY  AND  SILVERWARE,  CUT  GLASS 
AND   STERLING  SILVER. 

Graduate  Optician 

Port  Henry,        New  York 

Woodruff  Furniture  Store 

Dealer  in 

FINE  FURNITURE,  CROCKERY 
AND  SHADES. 

FUNERAL     DIRECTOR. 

w.  h.  bowers,  mgr.  Port  Henrij,  N.  Y. 
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HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 


P.  CALLAGHAN,  Prop. 


PORT  HENRY. 


NEW  YORK 


HOME    BAKERY 

J.  H.   NEVILLE,  Successor  to  Brooks  Bros. 
Dealer  in 

FIRST-CLASS  BAKED  GOODS 
PRUITS  AND  GROCERIES 

PORT  HENRY.   N.   Y. 


DERY'8 

Full  line  of  up-to-date 

SHOES  AND  RUBBERS 

Dhry's  Shoe  Store 

PORT  HENRY,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  Shields 

Successor  to  B.  D.  Clapp  &  Co. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Heavy  and  Shelf,  Coach    and 

Saddlery  Hardware, 

Paints.   Oils   and  Glass 

Keeseville,  -  N.  Y. 

Dr-  G   E.  Robarge 

DENTIST 
Keeseville,        -        N.  Y. 

Best  methods  used  to  alleviate  pain  during   filling  and 
extraction  of  teeth. 

Hours:   9  to  12  A.  M.;  1  to 4  P.  M.        Saturdays    9  A. 
M.  to  12   M.     Other    hours    by  appointment. 
Telephones:    Office4S-L;   residence  1J-J . 


John  E.   Hrooks 

Dealer   in    Groceries     and     Provisions. 

Our  stock  of  Edison  and  Columbia  machines  and  records 

is  complete.     $1  down  and  $1  a  week.     Just  come  to  our 

store  and  hear  the  latest  records. 

North  Main  Street.    Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

GASPER  GIGLIO   Candy  Kitchen 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits.                           Confectionery 
P  .rt  Henry    N    Y. 

John   H.    Williams 

Dealer  in      BOOTS   and   SHOES       Repairing 
PORT  HENRY.   N.  Y- , 

E.  F.  STONE 


Cigars,  Soda  and  Toilet  Articles 
Apollo  Chocolate         Souvenir  Post  Cards 

Keeseville,        New   York 


Robert  J-  McNally 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

Embalming  Done  by  the  Latest  Improved  Methods 
which    Guarantee    the    Preservation   of    the    Dead 

Keeseville,      N.Y. 


Established  1ST' 


Telephone  29-M 

N.  R.  LADIKK 

Carriage  and  Sleigh  Maker 

Horse  Shoeind,  Repairinq,  Painting  and 
Trimming  Jobbing  Promptly  Done 

South  Sable  Street  Opposite  Swing  Bridge 

Keeseville,         .\e*w  \  «m  k 

McAloon  St  Smith 

Dealers  in 

Clothing,  Gents'  Furnishings,  Hats, 
Caps,  Trunks,  Valises,  Fur  Coats, 
and  Gents'  Fine  Shoes     .      .      . 


Keeseville, 


New  York 


ERTISHMBNTS. 


American  House 


H.  W.  BRUCE, 

Tupper  Lake, 


Proprietor 
New  York 


;rican  House  affoids  you  the  best  of   everything,    good     service,    polite 

attention    and  the  best   of    everything-  for  your  reviving    appetite.      We    have  in 

connection  a  first-class  '..very,  best  rigs  and    trusty    horses,  also    a    saddle  pony 

n  or  child,  the  real  thing  for  a  few  hours'   canter  along 

..     r  .    .-:    side. 

Tupper    l^ake  can    be    reached  by  the  N.  Y.  C.  Lines.    Adirondack    Division. 

all   trains  pass  the  notel.     Write  for  information. 


fcfcQuinn&Gliliord 

Plumbe*  Si  T  inners 


Stoves,  Furnaces,  Tin    Cobber    and 
Sheet  Iron  ^*are 

rk  cheerfully  given.       Pomps  put 
;  repaired. 

■     --    -. 

Keeseville*     -     New  York 


Sterns  &  Winter 


-     re  of  quality .     The  home  of  economies 


Drygoods,  Garments,  Carpets, 
Wall  Paper  and  Shoes 

!  is  your  kind  of  a  store,  filled  wiih  your 
kind  of  goods,  priced  at  your  kind  of  prices 

Keeseville,         New  York 
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PURISSIMA    BRAND    PURE   BEESWAX   CANDLES 
AND  ALTAR  BRAND  BEESWAX  CANDLES 

Are  the  most  reliable  ai  d  well-known  brands  of  Churc  i  Candle-,  and  have 
been  in  u.-e  upon  the  altars  of  the  churches  in  this  and  foreign  countries  for  so 
n>any  vear>  that  they  are  now  universally  recognized  a-  ;h^  standard.  Where 
i  hea per  candles  are  desired,  we  r  commend  our  Hydraulic  Pressed  Stearine 
i  andles.  Marble  Brand  and  Vrjjand  Brand.  Samples  and  price  list>  will  be 
-    »t    ipon  request. 

THE  WILL  &  BAUMER  CO.,    The  Candle  Manufacturers  SYRACUSE,  IN.  Y. 

18  Murray  St  .  Nev.  York  City.  East  Madison  St..  Chicago.  Ill  ,  I   B-       .  Si      B    -•         M    -- 


1  elephone  Ontral  5792  Cakl   Laemki.,   Pres 

WE   RENT  FILMS  AND  SLIDES.   THE  NEWEST  AND   BEST  ALWAYS 

The  Laemmle  Film  Service 

WE  CARRY   MOVING    PICTURE  .MACHINES 

FILMS,   SLIDES.  LENSES.   ETC. 

MAX  GLI'«  K    E  istern  Acrt..          497  Flatir<  n  B!dg  .  New  York 

Ph  me  I9°0  G-amercy 

1 G7  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


F.  M.  HOPKINS'  SONS 
DRUGGISTS  AND  BOOKSELLERS 

Dealers 

Toilet  Articles,  Stationery,  Fishing  Tackle, 

Cigars,  PoU  Cards,  Soda  Ua'er, 

Huyler's  Candies 

Prescriptions  carefully  compounded. 

Keeseville.   New   YorK 

Louis  S.  Boulley 

Carriage  a^d  Sleigh  Ironer 

Morse  Shoeing,  Repairing  and  Jobbing 

Pi  ompt  >     Done 

Wheelwright  and  Paint  Shop  in  connection 


Keeseville. 


New  York 


EINE  CLOTHING 

GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS 

BOOTS,   SHOES 

Te:->  C---  -       t  '       Ic  to  Order. 

J    A.  POIRIER 
NAIL  BOX  FACTORY 

Keeseville,  New  York 


K.  SOLOMON 


WILLIAM   SOL.<  'MuX 


RUBIN  SOLOMON  &  SON 

General  Contractors 


FLATIRON   BUILDING 


NEW   YORK 
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TRYUNE 

Neckwear 
Supporter 


ilk  Covered  — Double  Bone  — 

indless  Loop— Black  op  White 

ic.cardof  3.  V/z,  2,  2^,2>£,2%ins, 

TRYUNE  Belt  and  Girdle  sets;  3X 

and  4 in. at  ioandij  cts.  set. 

Ask  for  **  TRYUNE  "  at  Notion  Counter 


The  Thirteenth,  Greatest  of  Centuries 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Catholic  Summer  School  Press,  no  West  74th  Street,  New  York, 
Price  $2.50  (net).     Postage  20  cent. 

The  Gothic  Cathedrals  are  greatest  subject  of  interest  for  travelers 
in  Europe. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  shown  that  the  century  that  erected  the  Gothic  Cathe- 
drals, created  the  universities  in  the  form  m  which  they  now  are,  estab- 
lished modern  liberty,  founded  democracy  and  made  an  undying  literature 
in  every  country  in  Europe,  which  began  with  The  Cid  in  Spain  and  ended 
with  Dante  in  Italy. 

It  is  a  book  that  everyone  interested  in  education,  in  progress,  in 
culture,  in  art,  and  above  all  in  the  uplift  of  mankind  should  read. 

It  tells  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  things  modern,  with  abundant 
personal  details  that  make  it  read  like  a  romance. 

Booksellers  generally  or  the  Catholic  Summer  School  Press,  no 
West  74th  Street,  New  York. 
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Thomas  D.  Connors 

MASON  AND  GENERAL  CONTBACTOft 

Townsbnd  Building.  1123  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  2575  Madison  Square 


James    Farley 

Farley's   Detective   Agency 

1440  BROADWAY,  NKW  YORK 

Telephone  1425-38th  Street.  Suite  IS,  Holland  Building 
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Telephone,  5751  Madison  Square.  Cable  Address,  "Sfllers" 

R.   H.   SELLERS   CO. 

225  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York. 

(?.  E.  Thurston  Gompany 

A  Corporation.    Capital,  $50,000.00 


Representatives  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for 

Marketing  Fruits 


New  York,      Boston,       Philadelphia,      Chicago,      St.  Louis,      Riverside,  Gal. 

ESTABLISHED  1884  INCORPORATED  1900 

STANLEY  &   PATTERSON,   Incorporated 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

GENERAL  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

New  York  Agents  General  Electric  Company's  Edison  Lamps 

Uptown  Store,  329  Fourth  Avenue,  between  _'4th  and  25th  Streets.     Factory,  35,  37,  39  Vesey  Street. 
Local   and    Long    Distance    Telephones.  5990,   5901,    2902,   5903.  5904  Cortlandt.      Private   Branch    Exchange 
connecting  all  departments  Main  Store,  Fourth  Avenue  Store  and  Factory. 

23  MURRAY  ST.-27  WARREN  ST.,    From  Block  to  Block   NEW  YORK 
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Clement    6k    Stockwell 

PAPER 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  MERCHANTS 

30  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


National  Sponge  and  Chamois  Co. 

FRANKENBERG    BROTHERS,  Proprietors 
158  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  3514  John  Cable  address.  Sobordo,  New  York 

ABC  Code.  4th  Edition 


Telepost  Company 

25c  for  50  words  between  any  two  Telepost  offices  in  the  U.  S. 
1,000  words  a  minute  on  one  wire.      Call  and  examine. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS, 


DEISLER  &  STEVENSON 


Masons  and  General  Contractors 


ST.  JAMES  BUILDING, 


NEW  YORK 


FftAZEft  LVBMCATOB  COMPANY 


preapf 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the 


Frazer  flxie  Grease 


^aD^EVE5YWH^oNC||||   earriage    and    Car    Grease 

5 


W|AR  TWICE \jAn 
AS  ANY  OTHEKj 

XRY  It 


«r 


^fgc 


83  MURRAY  STREET, 


Frederick  W.  Roe 


NEW  YORK 


David  B.  Sanford 


Brown,  Draper  &  Co 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

TAILORS'    FINE    TRIMMINGS 


Fifth   Avenue  and  Twenty   First   Street, 


New  York 
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HURLEY  MACHINE  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


Little  Giant  Floor  Scraper 

Telephone  Gramercy  2457 

1010  TLATIRON  BUILDING,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 

ARTHUR  C.  POMEROY,  Pres.  CHARLES  F.  DEAN,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


POMEROY  COMPANY 
Surgical   Appliances 

34  EAST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET 
Between  Broadway  and  4th  Ave.  Opp.  Metropolitan  Life  Building 

NEW  YORK 


Brooklyn  Office,  584  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn 
Harlem  Office,  330  Lenox  Avenue,  near  126th  Street, 
Telephone 


E^cL^'vviin    Ouitwater 
BUILDER 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  Connection 
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Vv^      H.     DALY 

BUILDER 

225   F^iftln   Ave.,     BS?£     New    York 

A.  R.  KELLER  &  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Publishers 

Brunswick  Building,  Fifth  Avenue,  26th  to  27th  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


E.   Bradley  Currier   Co. 

Mantles,  Fireplaces,  Titles 
Marble  Mosaics 

1 19-121  West  23rd  St  1 12-114  West  24th  St. 

New  York 
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Telephone  3062  Cortlandt 

Neal  &  Scott  Co.,  (incorporated) 
hardware 

Tools,  Specialties  and  Supplies 

8 1    Warren   Street,  J  New    York   City 


F.  A.  PALEN,  President  E.  N.  PALEN,  Vice-President 

H.  W.  PALEN'S  SONS 

established  1862  incorporated  1902 


Electric   Wood    Working    Factory 

Dealers  in  Coal,  Lumber  and  Building-  Material.      Manufacturers  of 
General  Woodwork. 


Fuller  Building,  Broadway  and  23d  St.  KINGSTON,   N.   Y. 
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Telephone,  3878  Madison 

H.    J.    W  ARREN 
IMPORTER 

Paris  Brunswick  Building 

22   Rue   Bergere  225   Fifth   Avenue,  New  York 

THE  A.  H.  GREEN  COMPANY 


Lock  Corner  Boxes  and  Box  Shooks 


97-101  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Mills  at  Keene,  N.  H.,   Marlboro,  N.  H.,  Troy.  N.  H.,  Chesham^N.   H. 
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Telephone,  2188  Madison  Sq.  Cable  Address,  "Boatsnag-" 

IMPORTERS 

Representing  ADOLPH   HUESGEN 
Traben   Trarbach   MOSELLE   WINES 

1133  Broadway,  New  York 

JOHN  H.  FIFE  COMPANY 


Hotel  Brokers  and  Operators 

Hotels  for  Sale,  Lease  and  Exchange  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,   Canada  and  Europe. 


St.  James  Bldg-  ,  Cor.  26th  St,  1133  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  3633  Madison  Sq. 
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Engineering  Review  Go. 

H.  D.  6ARTER,  President 


1123  Broadway,  New  York 


J.  F.   BLANCHARD  CO., 


Experts  In  Fire  umiwditr  Doors  and  Sautters 

Manufacturers  under  Richardson's  Patents  of  Metal  Covered  Doors,  Frames, 
Sash  and   Interior  Finish. 


BROADWAY  AT  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,       NEW  YORK 

819  FULLER  BUILDING 


4DVHRTISBMENTS. 


LONG  BEACH 

The  New  Alt  Year  Ocean  Resort  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,    but    twenty-four    mites    from    Manhattan 


Long-  Beach  presents  investment    far    greater   than    at    famed  Atlantic  City, 
which  has  made  millions  for  investors      For  booklet,  map,  tickets,  etc.,  apply 

ESTATES  OF  LONG  BEACH 

WILLIAM  H.  REYNOLDS,   President.  225  FIFTH  AVE.    NEW  YORK 

Samuel  Wt.  Gumpertz,  R.  Tuknbull, 

Greater  New  York  Manager  Out-of-Town  Manager. 

EVAN  H.  PATRICK 


THE  RUISSEAUMONT 

Lake  Placid.  N.  Y. 
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The  Song  of  the  Mountains, 

(Courtesy  of  Stoddard's  Northern  Monthly.) 

By  Edith  Rowley. 

We  arc  the  river  makers, 

The  mothers  of  singing  streams, 

Fountains  of  living-  waters 

Where  pine  'gainst  white  birch  gleams. 

Yea,  we  are  the  river  makers 

And  mothers  of  beautiful  streams. 

Rorn  in  the  granite  fastness 

A  fade  by  earth's  earlv  throes. 
Hid  in  the  greenwood  vastness. 

In  haunts  that  the  dun  deer  knows. 

Nursed  in  the  moss  hung'  caverns 
Neath  craggy,  cloud-draped  crests. 

Countless  the  streamlets  we  govern 
And  feed  from  our  snowy  breasts. 

Lulled  by  the  pine  tree's  music 

Tn  a  world  ?long,  wordless  song. 
Calming  the  weary  and  heart-sick 

Down  through  the  ages  long. 

Founders  are  we  of  the  city, 

Rudders  of  hamlet  and  mart. 
Giving,  yet  getting  no  pity 

For  life  blood  drained  from  the  heart. 

Promise  and  bond  do  we  give  thee. 

For  fruitage  as  when  we  began. 
But  take  not  the  balsam  and  fir  tree. 

And  spare  us  from  fire.  O  Man! 

We  are  the  river  makers 

The  mothers  of  silvery  streams. 
Feeding  the  valley's  acres. 

Where  man  of  the  harvest  dreams — 
Yea,  we  are  the  river  makers. 

And   mothers  of  wonderful   streams. 
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John's  Trial. 

P.  Deming. 

(By  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.) 

LIST  where  the  Wilderness  road  of  the  Adirondack  High- 
lands strikes  the  edge  of  the  great  Champlain  Valley,  in  a 
little  clearing,  is  a  lonely  log  house.  On  the  tenth  day  of 
July,  1852,  a  muscular,  gaunt  woman  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  overlooking  the  vast  extent  of  the  valley.  From 
her  standpoint,  ten  miles  of  green  forest  swept  down  to  the 
lake's  winding  shore.  She  saw  the  indentation  made  in 
the  shore  line  by  "the  bay,"  and  beyond,  the  wide 
waters  gleaming  in  the  fervid  brightness  of  summer.  Specks  were  here 
and  there  discernible  in  the  light,  flashed  back  from  the  blue,  mirror-like 
surface,  and  by  long  watching  it  could  be  seen  thai  these  specks  were 
moving  to  and  fro. 

The  woman  knew  that  these  distant  moving  atoms  were  boats  freight- 
ing lumber  through  Lake  Champlain.  She  knew  there  was  but  one  boat 
that  would  be  likely  to  turn  aside,  and  come  into  the  little  bay,  and  th  it 
this  boat  would  be  her  son  John's  sloop. 

That  was  why  she  watched  so  anxiously  a  speck  that  neared  the  bay, 
and  at  length  entered  it.  To  make  doubly  sure,  she  brought  to  bear  an  old 
spyglass,  whose  principal  lens  was  cracked  entirely  through.  It  gave  her 
a  smoky  view  of  the  famous  sloop,  "The  Dolly  Ann."  John's  property  : 
and  then  she  was  entirely  certain  that  her  son,  who  had  been  three  weeks 
absent  on  his  voyage,  was  coming  home. 

Jupiter,  the  house-dog,  who  had  been  watching  her,  seemed  to  know  it 
too,  perfectly  well ;  for,  as  she  turned  from  her  survey  through  the  glass, 
his  canine  nature  developed  a  degree  of  wriggling  friskiness  of  which  the 
grave  old  dog  seemed  half  ashamed.     He  whined,  and  walked  about  the 
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door-yard  for  a  few  moments,  then  gave  his  mistress  a  long,  steady  look, 
and  seeming  satisfied  with  what  he  read  in  her  face,  jumped  over  the 
fence,  and  started  down  the  road  into  the  valley,  at  a  full-run. 

The  woman  knew  that  three  or  four  hours  must  yet  elapse  before  John 
and  Jupiter  would  come  along  the  path  together,  tired  by  their  long  tramp 
ii])  the  mountain-side.  She  thought  and  waited,  as  lonely  mothers  think 
and  wait  for  absent  sons. 


.  0   ,   ,    • 

■Mf 


At  about  four  o'clock  a  young,  dark-eyed  man  and  the  dog  came  up  the 
road  and  to  the  house.  "\Heigho,  mother,  all  well?"  was  the  man's  greet- 
ing. Tlie  woman's  greeting  was  only,  "How  do  you  do,  John?''  There 
was  no  show  of  sentiment,  not  even  a  hand-shake;  but  a  bright  look  in 
the  man's  face,  and  a  tremor  in  the  voice  of  the  woman,  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  these  plain  people  felt  a  great  deal  more  thru  they  expressed. 

Two  hours  passed  away  ;  and,  after  supper,  the  neighbors,  who  had  seen 
John  and  the  dog  come  up  the  road,  dropped  in  for  a  talk  with  "the  cap- 
lain."  as   |nhn  was  called  bv  his  friends. 
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Soon  the  inquiry  was  made,  "Where  did  you  leave  your  cousin  Wil- 
liam ?" 

John  had  taken  his  cousin  William,  who  lived  upon  the  lake-shore,  with 
him  upon  this  last  trip,  and  hence  the  question. 

But  John  did  not  answer  the  question  directly.  He  seemed  troubled  and 
unhappy  about  it.  He  finally  acknowledged  that  he  and  WiUiam  had  n~t 
agreed,  and  that  high  words  and  blows  had  passed  between  them,  and 
added  that  his  cousin  had  finally  left  the  boat,  and  had  gone  away  in  a 
hurt,  he  knew  not  where,  but  somewhere  into  the  pineries  of  Canada.  He 
declared,  getting  warm  in  his  recollection  of  the  quarrel,  that  he  '"didn't 
care  a  darn"  where  Will  went,  anyway. 

A  month  passed  away:  it  was  August.  Cousin  Will  did  not  return. 
But  certain  strange  stores  came  up  the  lake  from  Canada,  and  reached  the 
dwellers  along  the  Adirondack  Wilderness  road.  Xo  cousin  William  had 
been  seen  in  the  pineries  ;  but  just  across  the  Canada  line,  at  the  mouth  of 
Fish  River,  where  the  sloops  were  moored  to  receive  their  lading  of  lum- 
ber, a  bruised,  swollen,  festering  corpse  had  risen,  and  floated  in  the  glare 
of  a  hot,  August  day.  The  boatmen  rescued  it.  and  buried  it  upon  the 
shore.  They  described  it  as  the  body  of  a  hale,  vigorous  young  man. 
agreeing  in  height,  size,  and  appearance  with  cousin  William. 

And  there  was  another  story  told  by  the  captain  of  a  sloop  which  had 
been  moored  at  the  mouth  of  Fish  River,  near  bv  John's  sloop,  on  the 
fatal  voyage  from  which  cousin  William  had  not  returned. 

The  captain  said,  that,  upon  the  4th  of  July,  he  had  heard  quarreling 
upon  John's  sloop  all  the  afternoon,  and  had  noticed  that  only  two  men 
were  there.  He  thought  the  men  had  been  drinking.  At  nightfall  there 
was  a  little  lull :  but  soon  after  dark  the  noise  broke  out  again.  He  could 
see  nothing  through  the  gloom  ;  but  he  heard  high  and  angry  words,  and 
at  length  blows,  and  then  a  dull,  crushing  thud,  followed  by  a  plunge  into 
the  water:  and  then  there  was  entire  silence.  He  listened  for  an  hour,  in 
the  stillness  of  the  summer  night,  but  heard  no  further  sound  from  the 
boat.  In  the  early  gray  of  the  next  morning,  the  captain,  looking  across 
the  intervening  space  to  John's  sloop,  which  he  described  as  hardly  a 
stone's  throw  from  his  own,  saw  a  hat  lying  upon  the  deck,  and,  using  his 
glass,  was  confident  that  he  saw  "spatters  of  blood."  He  thought  it  ''none 
of  his  business."  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  light  breeze,  sailed  away,  and 
said  nothing.     But,  when  the  floating  corpse  was  found,  he  felt  sure  there 
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had  been  a  murder,  and  as  he  expressed  it,  felt  bound  to  tell  his  story  like 
an  honest  man.  and  so  told  it. 

Putting  these  things  together,  it  soon  grew  to  be  the  current  opinion 
noon  the  lake,  that  Captain  John  had  murdered  his  cousin  William.  The 
dwellers  upon  the  Wilderness  road  also  came,  by  slow  degrees,  and  unwill- 
ingly, to  the  same  conclusion.  It  was  felt  and  said  that  John  ought  to  be 
arrested. 

Accordingly,  on  a  dreary  day  in  November,  two  officers  from  the  countv 
town,  twenty  miles  away  down  the  lake-shore,  came  and  climbed  the  steep 
road  to  the  lonely  log  house,  and  arrested  John.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
dreadful  blow  to  those  two  lonely  people  living  isolated  in  the  wilderness. 
Perhaps  there  ought  to  have  been  some  crying  and  a  scene ;  but  there  was 
no  such  thing.  The  officers  testified  that  neither  John  nor  his  mother  made 
any  fuss  about  it.  There  was  a  slight  twitching  of  the  strong  muscles  f 
her  face  as  she  talked  with  the  officers,  but  no  other  outward  sign. 

John  gave  more  evidence  of  the  wound  he  felt.  He  was  white  and 
quivering;  yet  he  silently,  and  without  objection,  made  ready  to  go  with 
the  officers.  He  was  soon  prepared,  and  they  started.  John,  as  he  went 
out  of  the  door,  turned  and  said,  "Good-by  :  it  will  all  be  made  right, 
mother."     She  simply  answered,  "Yes,  goodby:  1  know  it,  my  son." 

The  trio  went  on  foot  down  the  road  to  the  next  house,  where  the 
officers  had  left  their  team.  Jupiter,  standing  up  with  his  forepaws  upon 
the  top  of  the  fence,  gazed  wistfully  after  them.  When  they  passed 
around  the  bend  of  the  road,  out  of  sight.  Jupiter  went  into  the  house. 
The  strong  woman  was  there  about  her  work,  as  usual :  but  the  heavy 
tears  would  now  and  then  fall  upon  the  hard  pine  floor.  She  knew  that 
her  own  boy  would  spend  the  coming  night  in  the  county  jail. 

At  twelve  o'clock  of  that  chill  November  night,  the  woman  and  the  dog 
went  out  of  the  house:  she  fastened  the  door,  and  then  they  went  together 
down  the  dark  mountain-road,  while  the  autumn  winds  swept  dismally 
through  the  great  wilderness,  and  the  midnight  voice  of  the  pines  mourned 
die  dying  year.  The  next  day,  at  noon,  a  very  weary  woman  on  foot,  with 
a  small  bundle  and  a  large  dog,  put  up  at  the  little  village  hotel  hard  by 
the  county  jail. 

Another  day  passed,  and  then  the  preliminary  examination  came  on 
before  a   justice,   to  determine   whether  there   was   sufficient    evidence  tc 
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hold  John  in  custody  until  a  grand  jury  of  the  county  should  he  assembled 
for  the  next  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 

Three  days  were  spent  in  this  examination  before  the  justice;  the  cap- 
tain of  the  sloop  who  had  overheard  the  quarrel  in  the  night  told  his  storv, 
and  the  boatmen  who  had  found,  the  body  told  theirs.  Two  men  who  had 
been  the  crew  of  John's  little  vessel  were  also  called  :  but  they  could  tell 
little  more  than  that  they  were  absent  on  shore  upon  the  4th  of  July,  and, 


when  they  returned  to  the  vessel,  William  had  gone  they  knew  not  where 
not  why. 

The  evidence  against  John  seemed  to  the  magistrate  clear  and  conclu- 
sive. But  the  counsel  for  the  accused  (employed  by  John's  mother)  took 
the  ground,  that  as  the  offence  was  committed  in  Canada,  a  justice  in  the 
United  States  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

This  view  prevailed,  and  after  five  days  the  accused  was  set  at  liberty. 
T,\n  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  the  ancient  proverb  says  is  like  the 
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voice  of  God,  had  decided  that  John  was  guilty.  It  was  under  this  crush- 
ing condemnation  that  John  and  his  mother  left  the  county  town  on  a  cold 
December  day,  turning  their  steps  homeward ;  and  at  -wening  they  climbed 
the  acclivity  so  familiar  to  them,  and  reached  the  lonely  log  house  upon  the 
mountain.  Their  neighbors  were  glad  to  see  them  back  again,  but  were 
plain  to  say  that  "it  appeared  like  as  if  John  was  guilty."  These  dwellers 
in  the  solitudes  were  accustomed  to  speak  truly  what  they  thought.  John 
and  his  mother,  too,  spoke  openly  of  this  matter.  It  was  only  of  showing 
affection  and  love  that  these  people  were  ashamed  and  shy.  They  both 
admitted  to  their  neighbors  that  the  evidence  was  very  strong;  but  John 
added  quietly  that  he  was  not  guilty,  as  if  that  settled  the  whole  matter. 

But  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  a  sense  of  justice,  would  not  let  this 
crime  rest.  It  came  to  be  very  generally  known  that  a  man  guilty  cf 
murder  was  living  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  unmolested. 
Arrangements  were  effected  by  which  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Canadian 
authorities  made  a  formal  application  to  the  United  States  for  the  deliveiy 
of  one  John  Wilson,  believed  to  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  cousin 
William  Wilson. 

And  so  again  two  officers,  this  time  United  States  officials,  climbed  up 
to  the  little  log  house  upon  the  edge  of  the  great  valley.  Through  a 
drifting,  blinding  storm  of  snow  they  were  piloted  by  a  neighbor  to  the 
lonely  house.  They  made  known  their  errand  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  the  officers  and  their  prisoner  were  out  in  the  storm  en  route  fo* 
the  distant  city  of  Montreal. 

Tt  was  many  days  before  the  woman  saw  her  son  again.  For  four 
months  John  was  imprisoned,  awaiting  his  trial  before  the  Canadian 
courts.  Doubtless  those  four  months  seemed  long  to  the  solitary  woman. 
She  had  not  much  opportunity  to  indulge  in  melancholy  fancies :  she 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  pulling  brush  and  wood  out  of  the  snow,  and 
breaking  it  up  with  an  axe,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  size  of  her  stove. 

The  neighbors  tried  to  be  kind,  and  often  took  commissions  from  her 
to  the  store  and  the  gristmill  in  the  valley.  "But  after  all,"  said  Pete 
Searles,  one  of  John's  friends,  in  speaking  of  the  matter  afterward,  "what 
could  neighbors  amount  to,  when  the  nearest  of  them  liveda  mile  awa\ . 
and  all  of  them  were  plain  to  say  that  they  believed  she  was  the  mother  of 
a  murderer  ?" 

But  the  neighbors  said  the  woman  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  solitude  and 
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the  rough  work.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  she  was  out  in  the  snow  or 
the  storm  at  the  little  hovel  of  a  barn  back  of  the  house,  taking  care  of  two 
cows  and  a  few  sheep  which  were  hers  and  John's.  At  other  times 
travellers  upon  the  Wilderness  road  would  see  her  gaunt,  angular  figure 
clambering  down  a  rocky  ridge,  dragging  poles  to  the  house  to  be  cut  up 
for  fuel. 

She  received  two  letters  from  John  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  The 
first  told  her  that  he  was  imprisoned,  and  awaiting  his  trial  in  Montreal; 
and  the  next  one  said  that  his  trial  had  been  set  down  for  an  early  day 
in  March. 

This  correspondence  was  all  the  information  the  mother  had  of  her 
son ;  for  the  lake  was  frozen  during  the  winter,  so  that  the  boats  did  not 
run.  and  no  news  could  come  from  Canada  by  the  boatmen. 

When  March  came  and  passed  away  without  intelligence  from  John,  it 
was  taken  by  the  dwellers  upon  the  lake-shore  and  along  the  Wilderness 
road  as  a  sure  indication  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime.  A  letter 
or  newspaper  announcing  the  fact  was  confidently  looked  for  by  the  neigh- 
bors whenever  they  went  to  the  distant  postoffice  for  their  weekly  mail. 

As  March  went  out,  and  spring  days  and  sunshine  cc  rie,  it  was  noticed 
that  the  face  of  John's  mother  looked  sharp  and  white;  but  she  went 
about  the  same  daily  duties  as  before,  without  seeming  to  feel  ill  or  wreak 

On  a  plashy  April  day  full  of  sunshine,  she  stood  on  the  rocky  ridge 
back  of  the  house,  looking  down  upon  the  lake.  A  few  early  birds  had 
come  back,  and  were  twittering  about  the  clearing.  Although  the  snow 
still  lingered  in  patches  upon  the  highlands,  the  vallev  looked  warm  below, 
and  the  first  boats  of  the  season  were  dotting  the  wide,  distant  mirror  of 
''old  Champlain.'"  A  man  came  slowly  up  the  muddy  hne  of  road,  through 
the  gate,  and  around  the  house :  then  first  the  woman  saw  him.  A  slight 
spasm  passed  over  her  face.  There  was  a  little  pitiful  quiver  of  the 
muscles  about  the  mouth,  and  then  she  walked  slowly  down  the  ridge  to 
where  the  man  stood.  She  struggled  a  little  with  herself  before  she  said, 
"Well.  John,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back." 

John  tried  to  be  cool  also ;  but  nature  was  too  much  for  him.  He  could 
not  raise  his  eyes  to  hers  ;  and  his  simple  response,  Yes,  mother."  was 
chokingly  uttered. 

The  two  walked  into  the  house  together  in  the  old  familiar  way.  The 
woman,  without  a  word,  began  to  spread  the  table ;  and  her  son  went  out 
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and  prepared  fuel,  and,  bringing  it  in,  replenished  the  lire.  Then  he  sat 
down  in  his  accustomed  place  by  the  stove,  with  a  pleasant  remark  about 
how  well  the  fire  burned,  and  how  good  it  seemed  to  be  home  again.  And 
the  woman  spoke  a  few  kind,  motherly  words. 

It  was  the  way  they  had  always  done  when  John  came  back;  but  now 
there  was  a  great  sadness  in  it,  for  he  had  come  "from  prison/'  Jupiter 
seemed  fully  to  realize  the  situation.     He  exhibited  none  of  that  friskiness 


which  characterized  the  welcome  ho  had  usually  given  ;  but,  when  John 
was  seated,  the  old  dog  came  slowly  up  to  him,  laid  his  forepaws  and  his 
head  in  his  master's  lap,  and  looked  sadly  in  his  face. 

As  they  sat  down  to  supper,  John  began  to  tell  of  his  fare  in  the  jail  at 
Montreal,  and  to  speak  freely  of  his  life  there.  "Will  you  have  to  gj 
back?"  said  his  mother,  with  that  quiver  about  the  mouth  again.  "No, 
mother,"  said  John:  "it  is  finished,  and  I  am  discharged." 
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After  supper  the  story  was  told  over,  how  well  John's  counsel  had 
worked  for  him,  and  how  the  judge  had  said  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convict  of  so  great  a  crime. 

John  continued  from  this  time  on,  through  the  spring,  to  live  at  home. 
He  allowed  his  sloop  to  float  idly  in  the  hay,  while,  as  he  said,  he  himself 
rested.  The  truth  was.  he  saw,  as  others  did  no':,  that  his  mother  had 
carried  a  fearful  weight,  and  now,  when  it  was  lifted  by  his  return,  that 
the  resources  of  her  life  were  exhausted.  The  change,  not  yet  apparent 
to  other  eyes,  was  clear  to  his  vision.  So  it  is  that  these  silent  spirits  read 
each  other. 

As  the  warm  weather  advanced,  the  strong  woman  became  weal:;  an  1. 
as  the  June  flowers  began  to  bloom,  she  ceased  to  move  about  much,  and 
sat  the  most  of  each  day  in  a  chair  by  the  open  door.  John  managed  the 
house,  and  talked  with  his  mother.  Her  mind  changed  with  the  relaxa- 
tion of  her  physical  frame.  She  no  longer  strove  to  hide  her  tears,  but, 
like  a  tired  infant,  would  weep,  without  restraint  or  concealment,  as  sne 
told  her  son  of  the  early  loves  and  romance  of  her  girlhood  life  in  a  warm 
valley  of  the  West.  He  learned  more  of  his  mother's  heart  in  those 
June  days  than  he  had  surmised  from  all  he  had  known  of  her  before.  And 
he  understood  what  this  predicted.  He  felt  that  the  heart  nearest  his  own 
was  counting  over  the  treasures  of  life  ere  it  surrendered  them  forever. 

There  was  no  great  scene  when  the  woman  died.  It  was  at  evening, 
just  as  the  July  fervors  were  coming  on.  She  had  wept  much  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  the  day  grew  warm  she  became  very  weak  and  faint,  and  about 
noon  was  moved  by  he^  son  from  her  chair  to  her  bed,  and  so  died  as 
the  sun  went  down. 

John  was  alone  in  the  house  when  she  died.  Since  his  return  from 
Montreal,  he  had  been  made  to  feel  that  he  had  but  one  friend  besides 
his  mother.  Only  one  neighbor  had  called  upon  him,  and  that  was  Pete 
Searles.  He  had  ever  proved  true.  But  John  did  not  like  to  trouble  his 
one  friend,  who  lived  two  miles  away,  to  come  and  stay  with  him  during 
the  night :  so  he  lighted  a  candle,  took  down  from  a  shelf  a  little  Bible 
and  hymn-book  that  he  and  his  mother  had  carried  on  an  average  about 
four  times  a  year  to  a  schoolhouse  used  as  a  church,  some  six  miies  away ; 
and,  so,  alone  with  the  dead,  he  spent  the  hours  in  reading  and  tears  and 
meditation. 
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In  the  morning  he  locked  the  door  of  his  home,  and  walked  "over  to 
Pete's."  As  he  met  his  friend,  he  said  in  a  clear  voice,  but  with  eyes 
averted,  "She  has  gone,  Pete.  If  you  will  just  take  the  key  and  go  over 
there,  I'll  go  down  to  the  lake,  and  get  the  things,  and  tell  Downer,  and 
we'll  have  the  funeral,  say  on  Thursday." 

Pete  hesitated  a  moment,  then  took  the  key  John  offered  him,  and  said, 
"Yes,  John  :  I  will  tell  my  woman,  and  we  will  go  over  and  fix  it.  and  be 
there  when  you  come  back.  And  so  John  went  on  his  way.  "Downer"' 
was  the  minister,  and  "the  things"  were  a  coffin  and  a  shroud. 

On  Thursday  was  the  funeral.  Pete  took  care  to  have  all  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  there,  although  it  hardly  seemed  as  if  John  desired 
it.  The  popular  voice,  having  once  decided  it,  still  held  John  as  a  mur- 
derer, and  claimed  that  he  was  cleared  from  the  charge  only  by  the  tricks 
of  his  lawyer.  John  knew  of  this  decision.  At  the  funeral  he  was  stern 
cold,  white,  and  statue-like.  While  others  wept,  but  few  tears  fell  from 
his  eyes ;  and  even  these  seemed  wrung  from  him  by  an  ang-uish,  for  the 
most  part  suppressed  or  concealed. 

He  chose  that  his  mother  should  be  buried,  not  in  the  "burying-grouncl" 
at  the  settlement,  but  upon  their  own  little  farm  where  she  had  lived. 
And  so,  in  a  spot  below  the  rocky  ridge,  where  wild  violets  grew,  she  was 
laid  to  rest. 

John  spent  the  night  following  the  funeral  at  Pete\-  house,  then  returned 
to  his  own  home,  and  from  that  time  his  solitary  life  began.  He  took  his 
cattle  and  his  sheep  over  to  Pete's,  made  all  fast  about  his  home,  and 
resumed  his  boating  upon  Lake  Champlain.  He  fully  realized  that  he 
was  a  marked  man.  He  was  advised,  it  was  said  even  by  his  own  legal 
counsel,  to  leave  the  country,  and  to  leave  his  name  behind  him ;  but  no 
words  influenced  him.  Firm  and  steady  in  his  course,  strictly  temperate 
and  just,  he  won  the  respect  where  he  could  not  gain  confidence. 

The  years  rolled  by.  Captain  John  still  was  a  boatman,  and  still  kept 
his  home  at  the  lonely  log  house  on  the  edge  of  the  great  valley.  From 
each  voyage  he  returned,  and  spent  a  day  and  night  alone  at  the  old  place : 
and  it  was  noticed  that  a  strong,  high  paling  was  built  around  his  mother's 
grave,  and  a  marble  head-stone  was  placed  there,  and  other  flowers  grew 
with  the  wild  violets.  Even  in  winter,  when  there  was  no  boating,  and 
he  boarded  down  by  the  lake,  he  made  many  visits  to  the  old  homestead. 
His  figure,  which,  though  youthful,  was  now  growing  gaunt  and  thin,  as 
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his  mother's  had  been,  was  often  seen  by  Pete,  at  nightfall  upon  the  top 
of  a  certain  rocky  ridge,  standing  out  clear  and  sharp  against  the  coid 
blue  steel  of  the  winter  sky. 

John  had  no  companions,  and  sought  none.  The  young  men  and 
women  of  his  set  had  married  and  settled  in  life:  he  was  still  the  same. 

But  there  came  a  change.  Eleven  years  had  passed  since  the  mother 
died,  and  it  was  June  again.  John  was  spending  a  day  at  the  old  place 
once  more.  He  sat  in  the  door,  looking  out  on  the  magnificent  land- 
scape,— the  broad  lake,  and  the  dim  line  of  mountains  away  across  the 
valley.     The  lovely  day  seemed  to  cheer  chis  stern,  lonely  man. 

Three  persons  came  up  the  road:  they  advanced  straight  to  where  John 
was  sitting.  (  )ne  of  them  stepped  forward,  looked  John  steadily  in  the 
face,  held  out  his  hand  to  him.  and  said.  "John,  do  you  know  me?" 

The  voice  seemed  to  strike  him  with  a  sharp,  stunning  shock.  He 
quivered,  held  his  breath,  stared  into  the  eyes  of  the  questioner,  and  then, 
suddenly  becoming  unnaturally  cool  and  collected,  said.  "Is  it  you.  Wil- 
liam?" 

Tlie  two  who  stood  back  had  once  been  John's  warmest  friends.  They 
now  came  forward,  and.  with  such  words  as  they  could  command,  told 
the  story  of  William's  sudden  return,  and  sought  for  themselves  forgive- 
ness for  the  cruel  and  false  suspicion  which  had  so  long  estranged  them 
from  their  friend. 

John  seemed  to  hear  this  as  one  in  a  dream.  He  talked  with  William 
and  the  men.  in  a  manner  that  seemed  strangely  cold  and  indifferent, 
about  where  William  had  been  voyaging  so  long  in  distant  seas  and  of  his 
strange  absence.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  away.  The  men  proposed 
that  John  should  go  with  them  to  tiieir  homes,  and  said  there  would  be  a 
gathering  of  friends  there.  They  pressed  the  invitation  with  warmth. 
and  such  true  feeling  as  our  voices  express  when  a  dear  friend  has  been 
greatly  wronged,  and  we  humbly  acknowledge  it. 

John  said  absently,  in  reply,  that  he  did  not  know.  He  looked  uneasih- 
around  as  if  in  search  of  something. — perhaps  his  hat.  He  assayed  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  but  could  not.  and  in  a  moment  he  fell  back,  ashy  pale, 
fainting,  and  breathless.  The  men  had  not  looked  for  this:  but,  accus- 
tomed as  they  were  to  the  rough  life  of  the  wilderness,  they  were  not 
alarmed.  They  fanned  the  fainting  man  with  their  straw  hats,  and,  as 
soon  as  water  could  be  found,  applied  it  to  his  hands  and  face.     He  soon 
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partially  recovered,  and,  looking  up.  said  in  a  broken  voice,  "Give  me  a 
little  time,  boys."  \t  this  hint  the  two  old  friends,  who  were  now  crying, 
stepped  out  of  the  door,  and  cousin  William  sat  down  out  upon  the  door- 
step. 

John  found  that  a  little  time  was  not  enough.  He  had  travelled  too 
long  and  far  in  that  fearful  desert  of  loneliness  easily  or  quickly  to  return 
A  nervous  fever  followed  the  shock  he  received,  and  for  two  months  he 
did  not  leave  the  homestead,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed.  But  the  old 
house  was  not  lonely:  the  men  and  women  came,  both  his  old  friends  a?r1 
some  new-comers,  and  tried  to  make  up  to  him  in  some  ckeree  tne  love 
and  sympathy  he  had  so  long  missed.  But  for  many  days  it  was  evident 
that  their  kindness  pained  and  oppressed  him. 

"It  appears  like."  said  Pete,  "that  a  rough  word  don't  hurt  him;  but  a 
kind  one  he  can't  stand."  And  this  was  true.  His  soul  was  fortified 
against  hatred  and  contempt ;  but  a  kind  voice,  or  a  gentle  caress,  seemed 
to  wound  him  so  that  he  would  sob  like  an  infant. 

As  he  recovered  from  his  illnes,  he  continued  gentle,  kind,  and  shrink- 
ing to  a  fault.  By  the  operation  of  some  spiritual  law  that  I  do  not  fully 
comprehend,  he  was,  after  his  recovery,  one  of  those  who  win  a  strange 
affection  from  others.  His  influence  seemed  like  a  mild  fascination.  It 
was  said  of  him  in  after-years  that  he  was  more  truly  loved,  and  by  more 
people,  than  any  other  man  or  woman  in  all  the  settlements  round. 
Children  loved  him  with  a  passionate  attachment,  and  the  woman  of 
childlike  nature  whom  he  made  his  wife  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  it 
his  death.  He  departed  this  life  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years;  and  he 
sleeps  on  the  edge  of  the  great  valley,  with  his  mother  and  his  wife 
beside  him. 


\\  ilfrid  l.aurier  was  once  on  an  electioneering  tour  in  (  )ntario,  and,  a^ 
the  elections  were  bitterly  contested,  every  effort  was  made  to  stir  up 
race  and  religious  prejudice.  One  day  a  Quebec  Liberal  sent  this  tele- 
gram to  Sir  Wiffrid:  "Report  in  circulation  that  your  children  have  ru>t 
been  baptized.  Telegraph  denial."  To  this  the  Premier  replied:  "Sorry 
to  say  report  is  correct.     1  have  no  children." — New  York  Sun. 
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Bowser's  Crickets. 

M.    Quad. 
(Copyright,  1907,  by  T.  C.  McClure.) 

HEX  Mr.  Bowser  rose  up  from  the  dinner  table  the  other 
evening  he  passed  through  the  kitchen  into  the  back  yard, 
and  after  three  or  four  minutes  the  cook  came  in  to  Mrs. 
Bowser  and  asked: 

"And  can  you  tell    me    what's    going     to    happen    now, 
ma'am  ?" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Bowser  is  looking  for  something  in  the  grass 
out  there,  and  lighting  a  match  now  and  then.     If  the  gas 
meter  is  to  be  blown  up  or  the  water  pipes  bursted  I  want  to  get  out  of 
here." 

She  was  assured  that  nothing  in  the  line  of  tragedy  was  likely  to  hap- 
pen, and  when  Mr.  Bowser  came  in  he  was  asked  if  he  had  been  hunting 
for  a  lost  pocket  knife. 

"It  was  just  a  preliminary  investigation,"  he  replied. 
"Investigation  of  what?     I   wish  you  wouldn't  be  upsetting  the  girl 
with  your  mysterious  actions.     You  keep  her  on  the  ragged  edge  all  the 
time." 

"Mrs.  Bowser,  if  the  men  who  have  been  delving  into  the  sciences  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years  had  paid  attention  to  the  whims  of  a  red- 
headed servant  girl  where  would  we  have  been  now?" 
"Then  you  are  delving,  are  you  ?" 

"I  am.  If  I  can  contribute  anything  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
world  by  a  little  effort  on  my  part  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  so.  I  have  spent 
very  little  time  in  investigating,  and  yet  it  has  not  been  entirely  thrown 
away.  What  would  we  have  known  of  natural  history  if  hundreds  of  men 
had  not  delved?  But  for  the  fact  that  Rev.  Mr.  Long,  the  Naturalist, 
has  spent  years  and  years  in  the  forest  would  we  know  that  when  children 
are  lost  a  wolf  takes  it  upon  himself  to  lead  them  home?  Would  we  have 
learned  that  when  a  bird  breaks  its  leg  it  acts  as  its  own  surgeon  by  tying 
splints  around  it?" 
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"And  you  were  helping  along  the  cause  by  looking  among  the  bones, 
bottles  and  cans  in  the  back  yard?"  suggested  Mrs.  Bowser. 

Mr.  Bowser  didn't  reply  for  five  minutes.  It  took  him  all  that  time  to 
flush  red  and  white  and  keep  from  yelling  out  at  her.  When  he  had 
finally  got  a  hold  with  his  toes  on  the  floor  he  replied: 

"'If  you  want  to  know  what  I  was  out  there  for  I  can  tell  you.  There 
were  some  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Naturalist  Club  in  the  office  today, 
and  the  question  came  up  as  to  how  crickets  passed  the  winter.  Th<w 
contended  that  he  burrowed  into  the  earth  below  the  frost  line  to  reappear 
in  May,  and  I  contended  that  he  died  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  that  the 
crickets  of  next  year  would  be  born  of  eggs  deposited  in  the  grass.  I 
stepped  out  into  the  back  yard  to  make  a  preliminary  investigation." 

"But  what  do  you  care  whether  crickets  die  off  or  not?" 

"What  did  the  world  care  whether  Stevenson  invented  his  locomotive 
or  not?  I  am  not  caring  so  much  for  myself,  but  for  the  generations  that 
are  to  come  after  me.  The  evenings  have  grown  cold.  We  have  had 
frosts.  If  the  crickets  burrow  they  are  burrowing  now.  If  they  turn  up 
their  toes  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  find  their  dead  bodies  in  the  grass." 

"Shan't  we  run  into  Green's  a  little  while  tonight?"  she  asked  to 
change  the  subject. 

"Not  tonight.  We  can  run  into  Green's  any  time.  It  is  a  still  night, 
with  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air.  There  couldn't  be  a  better  night  to  investi- 
gate the  cricket  problem.  If  I  solve  it  in  the  manner  I  expect  to  I  want 
to  write  out  my  discovery  and  send  it  to  the  daily  papers.  I  am  now 
going  to  take  a  little  walk  and  may  not  be  back  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"\  cry  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Bowser,  in  resigned  tones,  realizing  that  any 
objections  were  useless. 

Mr.  Bowser  put  on  his  fall  overcoat  and  hat  and  took  up  his  cane  and 
left  the  house.  As  soon  as  he  got  outside  the  gate  he  tried  to  look  like  a 
naturalist  who  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  discovery,  but  he  didn't  make 
much  of  a  success  at  it.  An  old  woman  came  along  and  stopped  him  and 
asked  for  a  nicklc  to  buy  tea  with,  and  when  he  refused  it  she  stepped 
back  and  said  : 

"It  is  such  brewers  as  you  with  the  big  stomachs  on  them  that  are 
driving  the  poor  people  to  revolution." 

Mr.  Bowser  walked  on  for  half  a  mile  and  then  reached  the  suburbs, 
lie  had   no  sooner   struck   vacant   property  than   the   voice  of  a   cricket 
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reached  him.  It  was  a  plaintiff  voice.  It  seemed  to  say  that  the  water- 
melon season  was  over,  mince  pies  had  become  the  fashion  again,  and 
that  the  world  had  no  longer  any  use  for  crickets.  Matches  in  plenty 
had  been  brought  along,  and  the  amateur  naturalist  was  soon  down  on 
his  knees  and  flashing  the  light  over  the  grass.  After  five  minutes  he 
came  face  to  face  with  a  cricket.  It  was  an  old  shellback  who  had  been 
hopping  about  and  singing  all  summer,  and  now  had  a  tired  and  dus  y 
look.  He  even  looked  into  Mr.  Bowser's  eyes  with  what  seemed  to  be 
an  appeal.  He  didn't  want  money,  but  he  certainly  had  cold  feet  and  was 
thinking  of  feather  beds.  He  hadn't  burrowed  and  he  hadn't  frozen  to 
death,  and  the  discovery  didn't  solve  the  problem.  The  insect  had  just 
taken  a  stiff  hoppety-te-hop  when  a  gruff  voice  at  Mr.  Bowser's  elbow 
demanded : 

"Now,  then,  what  sort  of  a  racket  is  this?  What  have  you  lost  here  :-n 
my  lots  that  you  are  lighting  matches  to  see  by?" 

"My  friend,  I  am  looking  for  crickets."  replied  Mr.  Bowser,  as  he 
rose  up. 

"W-h-a-t !" 

"Looking  for  crickets,  I  said." 

"Then  you'd  better  have  the  keeper  of  an  idiot  asylum  looking  for  you  ! 
What  in  the  devil  do  you  want  of  crickets?" 

"Do  you  know  whether  crickets  burrow  in  the  earth  at  this  time  of 
year,  or  simply  die  of  the  cold  ?" 

"Do  I  know?  Do  I  know!"  shouted  the  man  as  he  began  to  swing  his 
arms  about.  "You  must  think  I'm  a  lunatic  to  ask  me  such  a  question 
as  that.  I'm  the  owner  of  that  saloon  up  there,  and  I  have  no  time  to  be 
around  bug-hunting.  By  what  right  do  you  come  on  my  property  with- 
out saving  a  word  to  me?" 

"Why,  if  you  are  so  mighty  particular  about  it •" 

"Well,  I  am  that,  and  you  get  off.  You  may  be  hunting  for  crickets, 
and  you  may  be  hunting  for  geese,  and  you  can't  go  too  soon  to  please 
me." 

Mr.  Bowser  went.  He  realized  that  a  row  in  the  neighborhood  would 
disturb  all  the  crickets  for  a  mile  around.  He  continued  his  walk  for 
half  a  mile  and  then  turned  aside  from  the  street  again.  There  was  no 
saloon  in  sight,  and  the  nearest  house  was  forty  rods  away.  He  now 
caught  the  voices  of  at  least  six  crickets,  and  he  paused  to  interpret  them. 
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As  near  as  lie  could  make  out  half  of  them  wanted  hot  beef  tea  and  woolen 
blankets,  and  the  other  half  wanted  to  borrow  spades  and  pickaxes  to 
do  their  burrowing  with.  He  got  down  and  lighted  more  matches,  and 
he  was  carefully  pawing  over  the  cold  and  brittle  grass  when  he  heard 
a  horse  coming  on  a  gallop.  He  had  hardly  straightened  himself  up  when 
a  mounted  policeman  halted  beside  him  and  asked : 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"My  name's  Bowser,  and  I  was  looking  for  crickets." 

"Don't  try  to  guy  me,  old  man.     T  wasn't  born  yesterday." 

"Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  a  cricket  for  all  that." 

"Oh,  yes  !  have.  T  know  a  cricket  from  an  old  vag  the  minute  I  set 
eves  on  him.  You  are  coming  along  with  me.  You  are  one  of  the  fellers 
i hat  kept  the  crime-wave  going  last  summer.'' 

Mr.  Bowser  fell  back  on  his  dignity.  Xo  go.  Then  he  tried  bluff. 
Worse  yet.  Then  he  accompanied  the  officer  back  to  the  saloon  and  identi- 
fied himself  and  stated  his  object  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cop  was  finally 
constrained  to  say  : 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  there  was  a  man  fool  enough  to  go 
hunting  crickets  at  night,  but  perhaps  you  are  all  right  except  being  a 
little  cracked  in  the  head.  I'll  see  you  home,  and  if  your  wife  has  go^  d 
sense  she'll  keep  you  off  the  streets  o'nights  after  this." 

"Aye.  she'll  have  to,"  added  the  saloonist.  'Tm  sure  the  old  cock  was 
after  my  flock  of  geese,  no  matter  what  he  says,  and  if  he  comes  again 
I'll  jump  him  seven  feet  high  with  a  charge  of  buckshot." 

Mr.  Bowser  wanted  to  go  home  alone,  but  the  officer  was  taking  no 
chances.  He  accompanied  him  clear  to  the  gate,  advising  and  warning 
him  all  the  way,  and  he  sat  his  horse  until  the  door  opened  and  closed 
again. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bowser  as  she  looked  up  from  her  book,  "have  yo-i 
found  out   whether  crickets  burrow  or  freeze?" 

"We'll  see  our  respective  lawyers  about  the  divorce  in  the  morning!" 
lie  quietly  replied  as  he  fell  into  a  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 


"Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home;  the  mutual  look, 
When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure." 
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Heroes  of  Tuberculosis — Aubrey  Beardsley.* 

By  Tames  T.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D. 

Acting  Dean  of  the  Fordham  University  Medical  School  and  Consulting 
Physician  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 

I  SAID  in  a  previous  short  article  on  Forest  Leaves  that  there  were 
many  men  in  the  last  two  or  three  generations  who  had  faced  death 
from  tuberculosis  bravely,  some  of  them  geniuses  doing  their  work 
the  while,  whenever  the  disease  let  up  enough  to  permit  them,  but  all 
of  them  facing  death  when  it  proved  to  be  inevitable  with  a  calmness  that 
shows  what  a  depth  of  courage  there  is  in  human  nature  at  its  best. 
Among  these  perhaps  the  saddest  story  of  all  is  that  of  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
the  artist,  who  on  March  16th,  1898.  just  ten  years  ago,  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  became  a  victim  of  the  malady  which  seems  to  love  a  shining 
victim  and  which  likes  to  take  the  young  m  preference  to  the  old. 

The  story  of  his  career  will  be  all  the  more  interesting  to  readers  of 
Forest  Leaves  because  his  art  brought  him  at  the  end  of  his  life  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  had  been  an  enthusiastic  and  ardent  disciple  of 
Watteau  and  surprised  to  rind  that  great  French  painter  had  been  even  a 
pious  Catholic,  his  young  disciple  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  more 
easily  led  to  study  the  Church's  doctrines  and  he  found  in  her  bosom  the 
consolation  which  enabled  him  to  face  death  so  bravely. 

He  was  not  yet  twenty  when  in  the  early  nineties  his  drawings  began 
to  attract  attention,  because  he  departed  completely  from  the  conventional 
and  tried  to  express  the  truth  of  nature  as  he  saw  it.  It  has  been  saia 
that  Beardsley' s  chief  occupation  was  to  communicate  in  his  drawings  the 
surprise  and  delight  which  visible  nature  afforded  himself.  His  draw- 
ings "caught  on."  as  the}'  say  in  the  art  world,  at  once.  He  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  genius.  When  he  was  not  yet  twenty- two  he  had  that 
fondest  of  flattery- — imitators  in  several  countries.  His  posters  partial- 
ly were  noteworthy  examples  of  what  even  good  critics  were  pleased  to 
call  the  newer  art.     The  literary  and  artistic  magazines  eagerly  sought 

*In  this  number  of  "Forest  Leaves''  is  begun  the  first  of  a  series  of  sketches  of  Heroes 
of  Tuberculosis,  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  few.  James  J  Walsh. ^•£?These  men  knew  that 
death  was  near,  yet  did  their  life  work,  with  joy,  love  and  the  enthusiasm  that  looks  to 
eternitv  as  its  reward  for  work  well  done. — Editor 
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articles  about  him  and  copies  of  his  drawings  and  sketches  were  pub- 
lished everywhere.  Some  of  the  emphatic  portions  of  his  art  work  lent 
itself  to  caricature,  but  this  only  added  to  his  reputation,  and  in  1895 
when  he  was  scarcely  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age  his  name  was 
known  from  one  end  of  the  English-speaking  world  at  least  to  the  other. 


OUR  SNOW  MAN-Sculptor.  James  Kilroy 


It  is  easy  to  understand  how  precious  all  this  fame  must  have  seemed 
to  a  young  man.  Some  of  it  of  course  was  only  notoriety,  but  even  this 
helped  to  carry  some  of  his  art  views  and  modes  into  circles  where  they 
would  not  have  otherwise  penetrated  for  long  enough.  In  the  midst  of 
his  brilliant  career,  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty-five  years  of  age,  came 
the  shock  of  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  At  first  there  were  the  usual 
consolatorv  opinions  that  the  hemorrhage  meant  very  little,  that  very 
probably,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  would  only  serve  to  clear  out  the 
lungs  for  a  fresh  renewal  of  strength,  and  that  at  the  worst  diligent  care 
nf  his  health  would  surely  lead  to  his  recovery.     Very  few  of  his  per- 
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sonal  friends,  however,  from  the  beginning  had  very  much  hope  of  his 
ultimate  recovery.  None  of  his  physicians  had  any  serious  hope,  thougn 
all  agreed,  as  his  biographer  tells  us.  to  practice  the  complacent  hypocrisy 
of  buoying  up  the  dejected  spirit  of  the  young  man.  A  clerical  friend  ha? 
told  the  story  of  this  last  year  of  his  life  and  has  published  a  series  of 
Beardsley's  letters.* 

These  letters  are  especially  interesting  because  they  tell  the  story  of  the 
gradual  uplift  of  the  spiritual  side  of  Beardsley's  nature  as  his  physical 
strength  diminished.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  an  interesting  life 
this  young  man  with  his  brilliant  career  opening  up  so  brilliantly  had 
before  him.  The  world  looked  bright  and  fair,  and  there  was  no  thought 
of  anything  beyond  it.  It  the  course  of  a  few  months  under  the  stress  of 
disease  and  the  stimulus  of  an  introspection  that  was  not  morbid  but 
which  was  due  to  the  greater  leisure  for  thought  consequent  upon  this 
enforced  idleness,  Beardsley's  nature  changed  and  his  views  became 
utterly  other-worldly.  His  biographer  has  noted  this  change  in  a  para- 
graph which  seems  worth  while  reproducing,  because  it  tells  the  story 
of  many  a  case  of  illness  that  only  the  director  of  souls  knows.  Those 
who  think  that  there  is  no  compensation  for  the  evil  of  disease  in  the  world 
should  learn  the  secrets  of  the  confessor  who  has  seen  the  marvelous 
change  worked  in  human  hearts  as  the  result  of  illness  and  suffering. 
The  modificati<  m  of  character  that  comes  is  of  itself,  in  those  who  submit 
properly  to  the  test,  ample  compensation  for  all  the  suffering  it  costs. 

Quotations  from  some  of  Beardsley's  letters  will  serve  to  bring  out 
what  his  confessor  has  spoken  of  better  than  anything  mat  I  could  say. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  particularly  he  finds  great  consolation  in  the 
possibility  of  visiting  the  Blessed  Sacrament  often.  At  moments  of 
deepest  depression  and  of  almost  despair  it  was  always  a  rem  wed  sour:e 
of  courage  to  spend  sometime  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In  a  letter 
in  July,  18Q7.  written  to  his  brother,  he  savs : 

"The  constant  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Church  is 
indeed  the  greatest  of  all  privileges,  and  even  the  least  advanced  in  the 
spiritual  side  of  life  find  in  their  devotions  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
an  extraordinarv  jov  and  comfort." 


Note— Last  Letters  of  Aubrey  Beardsley    with  introductory  note  by  the  Rev.  John  Grev, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1904. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  recognition  of  the  approach  of  death  Beardsley  did 
not  become  morbid,  though  lie  did  become  serious.  Everything  partakes 
of  this,  even  his  reading,  which  was  only  meant  for  a  pastime. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  in  these  letters  Beardsley's  gradual  change  of 
mind  with  regard  to  the  value  of  things  in  life.  Dean  Stanley,  when  on 
his  own  death-bed  which  was  rather  prolonged,  is  said  to  have  said  that 
the  things  of  life  looked  very  different  when  one  saw  them  from  the  hori- 
zontal position."  This  was  true  in  Beardsley's  case.  Name  and  fame  had 
seemed  much  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  a  brilliant  career,  the  empti- 
ness of  these  things  reached  him  when  he  was  in  the  presence  of  death, 
and  yet  he  was  not  a  coward,  but  talked  calmly  about  the  possibility  of 
death,  though  always  of  course  with  that  hopefulness  which  so  mercifully 
characterizes  the  tuberculous  patient's  outlook  on  his  own  condition. 
Besides  it  is  true  that  no  matter  how  seriously  ill  a  man  may  be,  he  nearly 
always  looks  on  death,  so  far  as  he,  himself,  is  concerned,  with  something 
of  that  feeling  which  the  French,  with  their  marvelous  power  of  expres- 
sion in  few  words,  have  expressed  in  four  words  and  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  On  meurt  (a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  Les  Autres.  People  die 
(a  shrug  of  the  shoulders)  as  much  as  to  say,  "Oh,  yes,  other  people." 
Always  is  it  true  in  human  iife  that  death  does  not  seem  to  be  approaching 
"iirselves,  though  we  can  see  readily  that  it  is  approaching  other  people. 

Beardsley's  director  says  in  the  introduction  to  this  little  volume : 

"The  letters  now  published  become  consecutive  with  this  crisis  of 
Beardsley's  doomed  life.  Hitherto,  where  they  are  not  merely  formal 
they  are  jejune  and  fitful,  with  some  presage  perhaps  of  the  approaching 
collapse  of  health.  What  person  with  any  mortal  experience  of  sickness 
in  men  and  women  will  not  look  a  priori  for  a  modification  of  character 
in  this  rare  soul  under  the  scourge  of  disease.  The  common  case  whic.i 
bears  a  phenomenal  aspect  is  that  of  a  person  by  nature  selfish,  who 
becomes  considerate  of  others  when  the  prop  of  life  is  struck  at.  Those 
whose  lives  happen  to  be  passed  among  the  rougher  sort  see  this  pseudo- 
miracle  in  its  strong  contrasts.  Tf  one  lives  upon  the  very  bedrock  of 
primal  human  conditions,  among  rudimentary  actions  and  passions,  mc 
tinds  the  accretions  of  life  to  be  either  consonant  with  nobility,  purity 
and  self-sacrifice,  or  sordid  and  repulsive  beyond  description.  Six  months 
of  sinking  hope  in  life  sometimes  bring  the  two  extremes  into  line.  Sick- 
ness seems  to  do  what  nothing  else  could.     What  appears  to  the  observer 
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is  the  gradual  humiliation  of  the  physical  economy,  being  accompanied  by 
the  proportionate  emancipation  of  the  spiritual.  It  is  a  spectacle  so  mov- 
ing, the  reduction  of  a  coarse  brute  to  a  frank-eyed  youth,  the  renascence 
of  a  gentle-souled  factory  girl,  supposed  to  have  been  long  ago  drowned 
in  drink  and  gone  forever,  from  the  wreck  of  a  wild  virago,  that  in  its 


OUR  MOUNTAIN  CHAPEL  ON  CHRISTMAS   DAY. 


presence  the  words  tuberculosis,  cancer  and  even  the  euphemistic  G.  P., 
cease  to  curdle  the  blood." 

Some  of  young  Beardsley's  reading  at  this  time  is  rather  interesting. 
He  reads  French  novels  of  the  better  class,  is  especially  interested  in 
Balzac,  reads  George  Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  but  rinds  much  interest 
in  the  life  of  St.  Aloysius,  St.  Stanislaus,  Kostka  and  St.  John  Berchmatis. 
He  considers  that  they  make  a  very  beautiful  trinity.  All  three  of  these 
young  men  died  under  thirty,  two  of  them  probably  with  tuberculous 
affections,  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  Beardsley  should  have  been 
interested  in  them.     Their  lives  are  romantic  enough  too  from  one  stand- 
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1  oint.  Two  of  them  were  born  from  noble  families,  yet  gave  up  every- 
thing in  order  to  become  members  of  the  Jesuits.  The  long  journey  of 
St.  Stanislaus  from  his  native  place  clown  to  Italy  in  order  that  he  might 
hav<  the  chance  to  strip  himself  of  his  nobility  and  become  an  humble 
Jesuit  novice  at  the  age  of  seventeen  could  scarcely  help  but  appeal  to  a 
mind  like  Beardsley's,  so  accustomed  to  see  things  in  life  as  they  are, 
and  with  the  added  power  of  vision  as  to  the  signficance  of  life  which 
came  from  his  own  living  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  for 
many  months. 

And  so  passed  in  peace  and  quiteness  out  of  life  a  genius  who  had 
found  consolation  where  so  many  before  had  found  it — in  the  bosom  of 
the  oldest  form  of  Christianitv. 


"She  Made  Home  Happy." 

By  Henry  Coyle. 

"She  made  home  happy!"     These  few  words  I  read 

Within  a  churchyard,  written  on  a  stone; 

Xo  name,  no  date,  the  simple  words  alone 
Told  me  the  story  of  the  unknown  dead  ; 
A  marble  column  lifted  high  its  head 

Close  by,  inscribed  to  one  the  world  has  known  . 

But  ah  '  that  lonely  grave  with  moss  o'er-grown 
Thrilled  me  far  more  than  his  who  armies  led. 

"She  made  home  happy!''  Through  the  long,  sad  years 
The  mother  toiled,  and  never  stopped  to  rest 
Until  they  crossed  Iter  hands  upon  her  breast, 

And  closed  her  eyes,  no  longer  dim  with  tears. 
The  simple  record  that  she  left  behind 
Was  grander  than  the  soldier's  to  mv  mind. 


True  bravery  is  shown  by  performing  without  witnesses  what  one 
might  be  capable  of  doing  before  all  the  world. — Rochefoucauld. 
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Boyhood  Adventures  in  the  Adirondacks. 

L— MY  FIRST  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  BEAR. 
By  Harry  V.  Radford. 

NOTE— "BOYHOOD  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS"  will  com- 
prise a  series  of  seven  or  eight  short  narrative  stories  written  by  Mr.  Radford  during  his 
own  boyhood  (from  twelve  to  eighteen),  between  the  years  1893  and  1899.  while  he  was  a 
student  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Foidham  University  and  in  the  De  La  Salle  Insti- 
tute, New  York  City,  and  published  at  the  time  in  The  Fordham  Monthly  and  the  De  La 
Salle.  That  none  of  their  appropriate  juvenile  flavor  may  be  lost,  they  will  be  reprinted 
here,  almost  without  revision,  as  then  issued.  The  first  story  of  the  series,  "An  Adiron- 
dack Trouting,"  has  already  appeared  in  the  summer  edition  of  "Forest  Leaves"  for  1905. 
The  present  sketch,  and  for  the  most  part  those  that  will  follow,  describe  his  own  personal 
experiences  in  the  Adirondacks  during  that  interesting  period  of  transition,  from  1890  to 
1899,  when  the  old  order  of  things,  characterized  by  bark  hunting  camps,  baying  hounds, 
"jack  lights,"  guides,  guide  boats  and  carries,  was  coming  to  its  final  end,  and  the  "new 
Adirondacks"  were  in  process  of  conversion  from  :■.  sporting  paradise  into  a  great  inter- 
national pleasure  ground  and  sanitarium. 

"Well,"  said  my  guide,  as  he  lifted  our  light  boat  and  a  small  pack  from 
his  broad  shoulders,  and  placed  them  carefully  on  the  beach,  "here  we  are 
at  Black  Pond,  and  a  beauty  she  is,  and  as  likely  a  place  for  deer  as  there 
be  in  the  Woods.  Just  sit  down  there  (throwing  a  blanket  on  the  ground 
and  motioning  towards  it)  while  I  get  out  a  little  lunch  from  the  pack, 
for  the  sun  don't  set  for  an  hour  yet,  and  we'll  not  do  well  at  a  night 
hunt  if  we're  not  well  balanced,  and  the  best  way  as  I  know  to  keep  the 
heft  nigh  the  bottom  is  to  eat  a  bite  afore  gettin'  in  rhe  boat." 

We  had  just  halted,  after  a  hard  three-mile  "carry",  at  the  shore  of  a 
little  lake  situated  deep  in  the  forest,  well  back  towards  the  heart  of  the 
Adirondacks,  and  quite  remote  from  any  habitation  save  the  rude  wilder 
ness  lodge  of  Frank  Johnson,  located  some  three  miles  away,  in  a  broad 
bay  near  the  head  of  Big  Tupper  Lake,  not  far  from  rhe  Falls  of  Bog 
River.  The  walk  to  the  pond  had  sharpened  my  appetite,  so  I  made  no 
objection  to  the  simple  philosophy  quoted  above. 

A  lunch  being  hastily  eaten,  my  guide  busied  himself  in  preparing  those 
things  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  success  of  a  "night  hunt."  The 
wick  of  our  "Jack"-lantern  was  examined,  the  rifle  was  looked  over  to 
see  that  it  was  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  moment  a  deer  should  be 
sighted,  and  the  oars  were  carefully  laid  aside,  as  only  the  paddle  was 
to  be  used  in  propelling  our  light  craft.  Everything  preceding  a  "night 
hunt"  must  be  done  quietly,  as  the  deer  often  come  down  to  the  water 
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before  the  sun  sets.  Finally,  the  seat  assigned  me  (in  the  bow)  was 
covered  with  blankets,  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  shielding  my  limbs 
from  the  night  air  and  preventing  my  shoes  from  rubbing  against  the 
boat.  This  latter  precaution  is  essential,  as  the  uneasy  posture  naturally 
eauses  one  to  change  the  position  of  his  feet,  and  as  the  slightest  noise  can 
be  heard  by  the  wary  deer,  often  proves  the  loss  of  the  game. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  been  reclining,  and,  having  no  other  occupation,  was 
watching  the  preparations  of  my  guide,  and  delightedly  drinking  in  the 
beauties  of  the  declining  dav. 


<**: 


It  was  not  an  exceptional  sight, — but  this  does  not  mean  it  was  not 
beautiful.  I  had  witnessed  many  such  lovely  scenes  during  my  visits  to 
these  woods  Indeed,  one  never  sees  but  beauty  in  the  August  days  of 
the  Adirondacks.     And  so  I  was  pleased,  but  not  surprised. 

The  snn  was  but  half  an  hour  high,  and  had  already  crimsoned  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  to  the  west.  The  shore  line  was  still  clear,  with  a 
narrow  border  of  glistening  white  sand  beach.  The  water  of  the  little 
lake  was  sparkling  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  m  a  tiny  cove  at  one 
side,  I  made  out  a  mother  duck  with  her  brood  paddling  near  the  shore. 
Over  all  there  rested  that  lazy  blue  haze  which  always  follows  a  hot  sum- 
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iner  day  in  these  woods.  A  light,  breathlike  air — too  slight  even  to  be 
called  a  breeze — had  commenced  to  stir,  and  was  very  gently  swaying  the 
branches  overhead.  As  I  looked  up  at  the  azure  vault  above,  flecked  here 
and  there  with  broken  clouds,  it  seemed  to  be  lazily  blinking  down  upon 
the  tranquility  of  the  scene.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  the 
noisy  bustle  of  the  city,  and  inwardly  T  felt  a  quiet  happiness  at  bei  \g 
again  in  the  woods.  Everything  was  suited  to  drowsy  reflecting;  but. 
if  1  had  commenced,  my  reveries  were  speedily  broken  by  the  voice  of  my 
guide,  calling  that  the  boat  was  prepared,  and  that  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
rapidly,  we  must  hasten  if  we  hoped  to  "have  a  try  at  a  'daylight  shot.'  ' 

Arising,  and  stepping  as  noiselessly  as  possible  into  the  boat,  I  seated 
myself  at  the  bow.  facing-  forward,  drew  about  me  the  blankets,  and 
lifted  my  rifle  to  a  position  from  which  I  could  readily  draw  it  to  my 
shoulder,  should  game  be  sighted. 

My  guide  now  gently  pushed  off  the  boat,  and,  noiselessly  springing  in. 
commenced  paddling  from  the  stern. — easily  at  first,  then  using  more 
force  as  we  ruffled  over  a  bed  of  lily  pads, — always  quietly.  As  we 
rounded  a  point,  and  a  portion  of  the  pond  which  had  hitherto  been  hidden 
came  into  view,  the  motions  of  my  guide's  paddle  became  so  slight  that 
I  could  scarcely  perceive  we  were  moving.  For  fully  ten  minutes  we 
crept  along  in  this  fashion.  All  the  while  I  had  been  scanning  the  shore 
line  ahead  for  the  red  outline  of  a  deer,  but  none  was  seen.  Presently  the 
boat  became  motionless.  I  knew  that  my  guide  was  also  searching 
intently  for  the  game.  Then,  gradually,  very  gently,  we  commenced 
moving  forward.  We  were  now  within  about  forty  rods  of  the  head  of 
the  pond.  I  strained  my  eyes  to  pierce  the  shadow  which  hung  over  the 
shore,  in  hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  timid  deer.  But  I  saw  none. 
The  sun  dazzled  my  ewes.  Objects  on  the  shore  became  indistinct,  and 
melted  together  into  one  big  shadow,  which  (as  I  looked  more  sharply) 
grew  smaller,  and  shaped  into  a  huge  blotch  of  darkness  on  the  sidehill. 
The  outline  of  the  shadow  became  more  definite.  I  brushed  the  moisture 
from  my  eyes  and  stared  steadfastly  at  it.  It  seemed  to  move  a  little. 
Impossible!  I  must  have  been  mistaken.  At  this  moment  a  tiny  cloud. 
passing  before  the  sun,  subdued  its  rays.  I  could  now  plainly  see  objects 
on  the  shore.  Again  I  stared  at  the  mystifying  shadow,  but  as  I  watched 
it  rolled  away,  and  in  its  place  I  beheld — a  bear,  one.  the  size  of  which 
I  have  never  seen,  before  nor  since.     I  now  grasped  my  rifle,  and  was  on 
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the  point  of  lifting  it  to  my  shoulder;  but  again  the  cloud  passed,  and 
only  the  strange  shadow  could  be  seen.  Perhaps  I  had  been  mistaken 
Perhaps  imagination,  brought  to  high  tension  by  quiet  waiting  and  ardnet 
wishing,  had  placed  the  object  seemingly  before  me.     Besides,  my  guide 


had  seen  nothing,  as  already  he  was  reversing  the  boat  preparatory  tc 

returning.  I  resolved,  at  least,  to  let  him  know  of  that  which  I  thought 
I  had  seen.  We  glided  slowly  hack.  When  we  had  rounded  the  point 
before  mentioned,   I   ventured  to  speak. 
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"Did  you  see  the  bear?''  I  asked.  "I'm  quite  certain  I  saw  one,  and  the 
largest  one  ever  seen  in  these  woods,  too.  Although  Uncle  Mart  don't 
claim  to  have  killed  one  bigger  than  five  hundred  pounds,  I  must  put  at 
least  six  hundred  to  this  fellow's  score,  even  if  I  have  the  whole  Woods 
laughing  at  me." 

''Bear, — a  bear!"  exclaimed  my  guide  in  surprise.  "I  saw  no  sich  game. 
The  sun  dazzled  the  eye,  my  lad.  But  mayhap  you  were  right.  It  won't 
do  no  harm  to  run  back  and  see ;  and  it  may  Tarn  an  old  guide  as  wa'  born 
and  bro't  up  her'  in  the  woods,  that  a  city  chap  can  have  a  likely  eye  for 
the  game.  We'll  soon  find  out,  my  lad,  for  the  sun  ar'  set  now,  and  the 
sight'l  be  easier." 

So  saying,  he  again  reversed  the  light  boat,  and  silently  propelled  her 
past  the  point  we  had  lately  rounded. 

Again,  within  forty  rods  of  the  head,  we  halted.  We  peered  intently 
about,  but  saw  no  sign  of  life.  We  advanced  to  within  twenty  rods.  Still 
no  sign.  Hark!  a  crackling  sound  to  the  left.  "That  was  the  bear,"  I 
whispered.  We  have  floated  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the  head.  A  pause 
of  about  five  minutes,  during  which  time  we  remain  as  still  as  statues. 
My  guide  turns  the  boat  to  the  right.  I  know  he  has  seen  something. 
Perhaps  a  deer.  As  I  scrutinize  the  shore  line.  I  feel  a  slight  quiver  along 
the  boat's  side :  a  signal  that  game  had  been  sighted.  Then  comes  the  low, 
almost  inaudible  words:  "Look  over  the  bozv."  I  dc  so,  but  at  first 
see  nothing.  Then  raising  higher  my  eyes,  they  meet  a  picture  which  I 
shall  be  long  forgetting.  About  twenty  feet  above  the  beach,  on  the  side- 
hill,  is  a  small  opening  in  the  forest.  A  large  log  has  fallen  across  it; 
and  standing  on  this  log,  broadsides  to  me,  is  another  bear,  not  so  large 
as  the  first,  but  of  such  size  as  one  seldom  meets  with. 

T  had  never  before  shot  at  a  bear,  but  the  chance  was  offered  now,  and 
I  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Surely  a  better  shot  could  not  have  been 
desired.  But  eighty  yards  off,  broadside,  big.  motionless, — such  were 
the  conditions. 

Carefully  1  raised  my  rifle.  There  was  no  hurry ;  the  bear  had  not  yet 
scented  us.  Where  should  I  shoot?  Mentally  I  rehearsed  the  injunctions 
I  had  received  before  entering  the  boat.  Their  composite  seemed  to  be; 
"Shoot  for  the  heart."  I  covered  the  brute  about  eight  inches  behind  the 
foreshoulder  and  midway  between  his  back  and  belly.  I  saw  him  prich 
up  his  ears  and  sniff  as  he  caught  our  scent, — then  I  fired. 
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At  the  report,  the  bear  drew  himself  up  as  one  might  with  the  stomach- 
ache. I  knew  that  I  had  wounded  him.  Quickly  jerking  another  cartridge 
into  the  chamber,  I  obeyed  the  injunction  of  my  guide  to  "give  him 
another,"  again  aiming  behind  the  foreleg. 

Scarcely  had  the  report  died  out.  before  the  bear  again  drew  himself 
up,  reared  partly,  and  fell  sidewise  from  the  log,  rolling  down  hill,  turning 
over  and  over  in  the  descent. 

I  remember  experiencing  a  wild  little  thrill  of  triumph,  when  the  huge, 
shaggv  form  of  Bruin  lay  motionless  before  me;  and  it  was  with  many  an 


additional  paddle  flourish  and  ''fancy"  stroke  that  my  guide  propelled 
our  light  boat  towards  the  shore.  There  was  a  huge  smile  overspread- 
ing the  woodsman's  face,  which  was  eloquent  of  the  words:  "You've 
done  it  this  time,  my  lad,  sure  enough." 

But  I  had  not  done  it;  for,  as  we  were  about  to  run  the  boat  ashore 
the  bear  regained  his  feet,  and  commenced  a  hasty,  staggering  retreat 
into  the  nearby  "slash."  1  had  time  to  "pop"  another  bullet  at  him  as  he 
disappeared,  and  was  gratified  to  see  that  it  also  took  effect. 
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Fiurriedly  we  disembarked,  and  commenced  a  search  for  blood.  This 
we  found  quite  plentifully.  Hair  also  was  found,  and  in  one  place  a  small 
fragment  of  the  lungs,  showing-  that  at  least  one  bullet  had  taken  efrect 
upon  this  organ. 


As  it  was  now  becoming  quite  dark,  we  had  to  give  up  the  search  for 
that  night:  so  we  returned  to  Frank  Johnson's  cabin,  about  three  miles 
distant,  which  we  had  left  that  afternoon. 

After  supper,  the  men  gathered  in  the  common  room  of  the  cabin,  an  1 
"hear"  was  discussed.  Everyone  present  had  had  at  least  one  adventure 
with  I 'ruin,  and  I  spent  a  pleasant  evening  in  listening  to  their  tales. 
Of  course,  being  only  a  boy,  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  small  hero.     But    1 
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could  not  see  how  a  hero  could  fail  to  kill  when  such  an  easy  mark  was 
offered,  and  secretely  I  fretted  over  what  seemed  to  me  a  fearful  disgrace. 
But  the  guides  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  were  continually  offering  such 
consolations  as :  "Tain't  the  first  bear  in  these  woods  as  has  got  off  with 
three  holes  in  his  hide." 

Next  morning  the  bear  fever  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  at  an  early  hour 
Mr.  Johnson,  my  guide,  and  I  set  off  for  the  scene  of  the  previous  night's 
encounter. 

The  forenoon  was  spent  in  vain  endeavors  to  track  the  wounded  beast, 
which,  we  all  conceded,  must  be  dead  somewhere  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
pond.  Alas !  we  had  to  give  it  up  and  return  home  empty  handed. 
Bruin's  life  had  been  sacrificed  in  vain ;  and  my  little  adventure  had 
fairly  illustrated  one  phase  of  "hunter's  luck." 


Mrs,  Dolbv  Talks. 

M.  QUAD.     (Copyright.) 

T  THE  supper  table  Airs.  Dolby  notified  the  Deacon  that  the 
kerosene  was  almost  gone,  and  when  he  got  up  he  took  the 

^can  and  went  down  to  the  grocery.  He  had  got  a  gallon 
of  oil  and  started  for  home  when  two  of  the  men  hanging 
around  the  store  g-ot  into  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Canaaa 
thistle  was  a  vegetable  or  a  flower,  and  he  stopped  for  an 
hour  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  He  had  left  Mrs. 
Dolby  singing:  "I've  Got  a  Home  Over  There,"  and  clear- 
ing off  the  table,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  anxious  about. 
He  looked  for  her  as  he  entered  the  kitchen,  but  she  wasn't  there.  He 
passed  into  the  sitting  room  to  find  her  kneeling  before  an  old  black 
trunk  she  had  got  down  from  the  garret  and  packed  almost  full  of  her 
clothes.  She  also  had  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on,  as  if  contemplating  a 
journey. 

Tin-  Deacon  saw.  but  had  nothing  to  say.  During  the  day  some  boy  had 
left  a  handbill  at  the  house  announcing  that  Carter  &  Brown  were  going 
"in  of  business  and  were  prepared  to  knock  prices  endways.  He  sat 
down  and  picked  it  up,  and  read  it  over  for  the  third  time  when  Mr-. 
Dolbv  turned  on  him  with  : 

"Samuel,  you  don't  ask  what    1  am  doing,  but  vou  must  suspect  that  I 
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am  going  to  leave  your  bouse.  Time  and  again  I  have  told  you  that  I 
couldn't  live  with  a  pirate,  and  now  the  end  has  come.  Yes,  Samuel,  I 
am  going  to  live  the  rest  of  my  days  with  my  sister  Mercy  in  Indiana. 
She  has  told  me  a  hundred  times  over  that  if  you  ever  got  so  wicked  T 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer  to  come  to  her." 

The  Deacon  heard,  but  he  didn't  look  up.  The  hand-bill  said  red 
flannel  would  now  be  sold  at  20  cents  a  yard,  and  he  was  wondering  if  he 
shouldn't  get  some  for  undershirts.  He  had  got  as  far  as  to  figure  that  he 
would  need  two  yards  and  a  half  for  a  large  and  liberal  shirt,  when  Mrs. 
Dolby  folded  an  old  black  skirt  into  the  trunk  and  sat  down  on  it  to  say  : 

"I  sorter  hate  to  leave  you,  Samuel,  but  duty  calls.  That  is,  T  can't 
make  out  that  it  is  my  duty  to  live  with  a  horse  thief  and  a  villian  any 
longer.  The  best  wife  in  the  world  can  bear  only  so  much.  T  shall  think 
of  you  often  when  I  get  way  off  there,  and  although  you  haven't  kissed  me 
for  twenty-one  years,  five  months  and  fourteen  days,  as  I  was  figuring  up 
yesterday,  you'll  also  miss  me.  There  won't  be  anything  on  my  conscience 
but  you'll  wish  and  wish  you  hadn't  done  it." 

As  near  as  the  Deacon  could  make  out  from  her  last  words  he  had  done 
something — something  partaking  of  the  awful — something  for  which  he 
could  not  hope  for  forgiveness,  and  he  waited  in  considerable  anxiety  to 
hear  what  it  was.     Mrs.  Dolby  didn't  leave  him  long  in  suspense. 

"I  was  doing  up  the  dishes,  Samuel,  and  wondering  who  you  would 
marry  for  a  second  wife  when  I  died,  when  Mrs.  Partridge  came  in  to 
borrow  an  egg  to  settle  their  coffee  for  breakfast.  T  had  handed  her  the 
egg  and  was  saving  that  T  shouldn't  a  mite  wonder  if  we  had  an  earth- 
quake before  the  week  was  out,  when  she  began  smoothing  my  hair  and 
calling  me  poor  thing  and  saying  that  it  was  too  bad  you  acted  so.  Of 
course,  T  had  to  ask  her  what  she  meant  by  that,  and  after  a  good  deal 
of  coaxing  she  told  me  what  she  knew.  I  fainted  away,  and  when  T  came 
to  she  was  gone.  Then  I  got  the  trunk  down  and  began  packing.  As  I 
said  before,  T  can't  put  up  with  the  pirate  business  any  longer." 

The  Deacon  was  now  considerably  interested,  but  he  didn't  propose  to 
give  himself  away.  The  handbill  announced  paper  collars  at  five  cents 
a  box,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  they  could  go  no  lower  even  if  Wall 
Street  had  to  go  out  to  work  at  a  dollar  a  day.  Mrs.  Dolby  lifted  out 
an  old  yellow  waist  from  the  trunk  and  inspected  it  and  put  it  back  arK> 
then  continued : 
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"You  went  over  to  see  Jaob  Tyler  the  other  day  about  some  grass  seed. 
>  mi  didn't  come  home  for  three  hours,  and  when  you  did  you  were  a1.' 
sopping  wet.  It  had  rained  while  you  were  gone  and  I  thought  it  was 
that,  and  I  made  vou  hurry  into  dry  clothes  and  drink  a  howl  of  catmt. 
tea.  I  did  what  a  good  wife  should  do.  and  I  never  suspected  any  scull- 
dir-'j  tv.  Samuel,  why  didn't  vou  tell  me  all  and  ask  me  to  forgive  your 
I  might  have  lingered  over  it.  hut  I  should  have  forgiven  in  the  end,  same 
as  all  wives  do.     Whv  didn't  vou?" 


A  STRAW  RIDE  TO  LAKE  CLEAR,  SUPPER  AND  A  DRIVE  HOME  IN  THE 
MOONLIGHT-A  Christmas  Trent  from  Miss  Agnes  Rooney.  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


The  grass  seed  episode  had  passed  out  of  the  Deacon's  mind,  hut  now 
it  returned,  and  he  knew  what  Airs.  Dolby  was  driving  at.  For  this 
reason  his  interest  in  the  hand-hill  suddenly  became  more  intense. 

'*Y<>ti  don't  say  a  word.  Samuel,  hut  I  can  answer  for  you.  Mrs.  Tyler 
told  Mrs.  Partridge  all  about  it,  and  you  know  them  to  be  women  wh( 
won'l  lie.  In  going  around  to  the  kitchen  door  when  you  got  there  you 
stopped  at  the  well  for  a  drink  of  water.  The  platform  gave  way  and  you 
vent  down.      Mrs.  Tyler  heard  vou  veil  out  as  you  went  down,  hut  she 
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couldn't  move  to  save  her  life.  She  cays  she  felt  her  hair  curling  just  as 
it  does  on  the  tongs.  Mr.  Tyler  was  away  from  home,  you  had  scared 
her  almost  to  death,  and  there  you  were  down  in  the  well,  with  the  water 
up  to  your  chin.  Samuel,  I  always  thought  that  when  a  man's  life  was  in 
danger  he  thought  of  the  Bible  and  sung  Gospel  hymns." 

At  this.  Mrs.  Dolby  broke  down.  She  had  wanted  to  break  down 
earlier  in  the  game,  but  her  emotions  had  refused  to.  While  she  was 
sobbing  into  a  pair  of  her  stockings  that  she  was  going  to  use  for  chink- 
ing as  she  packed,  the  Deacon  braced  up  for  the  next  chapter. 

"But  you  didn't  think  of  those  good  things.  Samuel.  You  whooped 
and  shouted  and  yelled.  Mrs.  Tyler  finally  got  to  the  door  and  there  she 
heard  you  going  on.  You  called  her  husband  a  fathead.  You  said  she 
was  a  cross-eyed,  wasp-waisted  thingabob.  You  cussed  the  whole  plat- 
form and  the  well.  Yen  said  if  you  ever  got  out  alive  you'd  bust  the 
shanty.  Mrs.  Tyler  says  she  was  at  a  circus  once  when  the  elephant 
escaped,  but  the  tragedy  didn't  begin  with  what  happened  down  her  well. 
She  couldn't  have  got  otit  to  help  you  to  save  your  life.  You  know  she- 
has  trouble  with  her  heart,  and  one  of  your  awful  oaths  hurled  at  her 
might  have  finished  her  off.  For  two  hours,  Samuel — for  two  mortal 
hours,  you  kept  it  up.  When  Mrs.  Tyler  had  counted  three  hundred  and 
twenty  of  your  swear-words  she  ran  down  cellar  and  sat  on  the  vinegar 
barrel,  and  that's  where  her  husband  found  her  when  he  came  home. 
Sam — Samuel .'' 

There  were  four  sobs  and  as  many  as  eighteen  tears  this  time,  and  Mr. 
Dolby  found  his  collar  wilting  a  bit  as  he  hung  to  the  circular  and  tried 
to  brave  the  thing  out. 

"And  why  did  you  do  it,  Samuel?"  was  asked.  "And  when  Mr.  Tyler 
finally  came  home  and  let  the  bucket  down  and  drew  you  up.  why  did  you 
grab  him  and  back  him  up  against  the  house  and  say  you  would  choke 
thunder  out  of  him?  And  when  you  turned  from  him  and  saw  his  inno- 
cent goat  hovering  around,  why  did  you  pick  the  poor  animal  up  by  the 
hind  legs  and  throw  him  over  the  garden  fence?  Explain  these  things, 
Samuel.  If  you  had  a  brainstorm  and  lost  your  head  for  a  time  why  not 
tell  your  wife  so?" 

The  Deacon  wasn't  explaining  anything.  That  hand  bill  had  be^n 
read   through   no   less   than   sixteen   times,   but   it    still   offered   illimitable 
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resources.     Mrs.  Dolby  started  more  sobs,  but  checked  them  when  half- 
grown  and  said : 

"That  must  be  it.  The  sudden  fright,  the  fall  and  the  cold  water  gave 
you  a  brainstorm,  and  you  was  not  really  responsible  for  what  you  said. 
Under  those  circumstances,  I  shan't  leave  you.  It's  my  duty  to  stay 
right  here  and  guard  and  console  you,  and  I'll  unpack  the  trunk  and  you 
can  take  it  back  upstairs." 


Alabaster    Boxes. 

"Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  boxes  of  your  love  and  tenderness  sealed 
up  until  your  friends  are  dead.  Fill  their  lives  with  sweetness.  Speak 
approving,  cheering  words  while  their  ears  can  hear  them  and  while  their 
hearts  can  be  thrilled  by  them.  The  things  you  mean  to  say  when  they 
are  gone,  say  before  they  go.  The  flowers  you  mean  to  send  for  their 
coffins,  send  to  brighten  and  sweeten  their  homes  before  they  leave  them. 

If  my  friends  have  alabaster  boxes  laid  away  full  of  perfumes  of 
sympathy  and  affection  which  they  intend  to  break  over  my  dead  body, 
I  would  rather  they  would  bring  them  out  now  in  my  weary  hours  that 
1  may  be  refreshed  and  cheered.  I  would  rather  have  a  bare  coffin  with- 
out a  flower,  and  a  funeral  without  a  eulogy,than  a  life  without  the  sweet- 
ness of  love  and  sympathy. 

Let  ns  learn  to  anoint  our  friends'  foreheads  beforehand  for  their 
burial.  Post-mortem  kindnesses  do  not  cheer  the  burdened  spirit. 
Flowers  on  the  coffin  cast  no  fragrance  backward  over  the  weary  day^.'' 

—ANON. 


To  Our  Subscribers. 

Will  you  not  get  one  friend  who  will  subscribe  for  Forest  Leaves  ?  The 
magazine  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  to  pay  for  those  who 
are  not  able  to  pay  for  themselves.     One  dollar  a  year. 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair, 

The  most  noticeable  development  in  recent  months  in  public  activity  has 
been  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis.  By  scientific  and  persistent 
instruction  the  people  have  been  aroused  as  never  before  to  a  sense  of  the 
possibilities  of  prevention  and  cure.  This  will  result  in  the  employment  of 
such  measures  of  sanitation  as  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public 
health. 


Forest  Leaves  welcomes  such  enlightenment.  The  Sanatorium  Gabriels 
is  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  bringing  health  and  strength  to  those  whose 
physical  energy  has  been  impaired.  Here  has  been  demonstrated  the 
restorative  power  of  pure  air,  natural  beauty  and  cheerful  surroundings. 
The  wider  this  gospel  of  healing  shall  be  promulgated,  the  vaster  shall  be 
the  harvest  of  rejoicing. 

Meanwhile  such  tried  instrumentalities  as  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  with  its 
long  record  of  saving  ministries  to  body  and  spirit,  should  remain  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  helpful  friends. 
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GEO.  V.  W.  DURYEE 

REAL  ESTATE 


Adirondack  Park  Co.  Camps, 
Camp  Sites  and  Forest  Lands, 
Cottages  and    Building-  Sites. 


Office    in    Adirondack  National    Bank 
Building,       SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

RIVERSIDE    INN 

PINE   &   CORBETT.   Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town  Open  All  the  Year 

75  Rooms,  30  with  Private  Bath 
Rates,  $2.50  per  day  and  up. 

Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc.,  on  application. 


SARANAC   LAKE,   NEW  YORK 

A.  FORTUNE  S  CO. 

Dealers  in 

furniture,  Bedding,  Carpets 

Tapestries,  Window  Shades,  etc. 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y        Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y. 

Kendall's    Pharmacy 

Prescription  Work 
and  Drugs  Only 

On  Main  Street.     Saranac  Lake,  X.  Y. 


Trombley  £  Carrier 
BUILDERS 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


BALSAM    PILLOWS 


Freshly  Cut  Balsam  Pillows 

(18  inches  Square)    50c. 

Try  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO 


Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y 


E    H.  Craver  Jas.  C    Cowee 

Wm.  C.  Baxter 


GRAYER,  COWEE  &  BAXTER 

COAL  DEALERS 


H.  R.  Telephone  290 

51  River  Street 


Rens.  Telephone  290 

TROY,   N.  Y 


WAGER    BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  of 

Mineral     Waters,      Belfast 
Ginger  Ale,  Etc. 


Office 
598  River  Street  TROY,  X.  Y. 
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Collars  ^d  Cuffs 

^BARKER  BRAND#~ 


V4  ^ 

~    ZES 


MADE  OF  LINEN 

I5nSS25<t 


UMl 


W.  E.  KERIN  &  CO. 

Dealers  in 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

Also  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
106.  108,  llOCongre^St..  TROY,  \  Y 


We  Roast  the 

SULTAN 

Brand  of  Coffee 
It  is  the  highest  grade  on  the  market. 

THE  J.    E     M0LL0Y  COFFEE 
ROASTING  COMPANY 

TROY.  N.  Y. 


BAGG'S    HOTEL 


U  flCA,  N    Y, 


The  Tourist's  Home 


JOHN  J.  COLLINS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers.  Jobbers  and  Dealers  in 

HIGH  GRADE  FURNITURE 
AND  UPHOLSTERY 

Office  and  Salesroom 
43-45  Columbia  St.  and  52-54  Broadway 
UTICA,  N    Y. 


5oth  Phones  997 


SPORTSMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


Guns,  Ammunition,  Revolves, 
Camp  Equipment,  Builders' 
Hardware  and  HousehnhlGoods 


ROBERTS  HARDWARE  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


F.   C.   OGDEN 

Successor  to  O^den  &  Clark 

Dealer  in 

ELOUR,  FEED,  GRAIN  ANDSEEDS 

UTICA,  N    Y. 


Ill 
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For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stories  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  'The  Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broader  human  interests.'- 

Pocket  size,  one  dollar  a  year.        Ten  cents  a  number. 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

I  tic  Adirooddcks  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages.      Paper,  25  cents;  cloth.  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  historical 
and  descriptive.     Paper.  25  cents:  cloth.  50  cents. 

►•ab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness.  Pocket 
edition  on  map-bound  paper.  Cloth  cover,  $1:  paper 
cover.  50  cents 

Forest  and  Stream— "It  is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

Shooting  and  Fishing  — "State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game   Protectors" 

►lab  of  Lake  George.  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch. 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  in  1880.  Pocket  edition,  50  cents;  paper, 
25  cents 

Lake  Chamblain.  Scale  1XA  miles  to  an  inch. 
Pocket  edition.  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George.  Hydrographic  Survey  of 
1906.     $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 
S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GIvENS  FAUS,  NEW  YORK 


M.  L.  FREEMAN 

Complete  Insulation    Installed   in    Cold 
Storage  Plants 

Manufacturers  of  the 
TNFUSAL"  FIREPROOF  BLOCKS 

For  Partitions,  Damp  Proof  Wall  Furring  and  Dry  Rooms. 
1",  2"  3"  and  4"  Blocks  always  in  stock.  Estimates 
promptly  furnished.     Telephone  Connection. 

139  West  24th  St  .  New  York 


Telephone  3763  John 


V.  VV.  Barnes,  Manager 


Bremner   Engineering   Co. 

Engineers  Boilermakers,  Black- 
smiths. Coppersmiths,  Plumbers, 
Pattern  Makers,  Brass  Founders 

Marine  and  Stationary  Repairs  a  Specialty 
89  South  St.  and  39  Burling  Slip.  New  York 

Arthur  A.  Stillwell  &  Co. 

Importer  and  Exporter  of 

Essential  Oils,  Drugs 

Japan,    East    India,    South    American 

and  Mexican  Products. 

Distiller  of  Essential  Oils. 

28  Cliff  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Abramson,  Cohen  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

CLOAKS  AND  MANTLES 

Evening-  Wraps  a  Specialty 
30  East  19th  St.  New  York 

Bet.  Broadway  and  4th  Ave.  Tel.   2758  Gramercy 


VV.  C,.  HOCKRIDGE 


D.   F.   MURPHY 


W.  G.  Hockridge  &  Co. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

SCHOFIELD,  MASON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 

ARTLOOM  RUG  MILLS,  Philadelphia 

Importers  of  CHINA  and  JAPAN  MATTING 


40-42  East  19th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Tel.  1328  Chelsea. 


Est.  1888 


WM.   M.    EISEN 

Manufacturer  for  the  Leading-  Hospitals 
of  New  York 

413    Eighth    Avenue 

Near  Thirty-first  Street  '  up-stairs) 

NEW  YORK 


Trusses,  Supporters,  Orthopaedic    Ap- 
pliances, Surgical  Instruments, 
Hospital  Furniture. 

Lady  constantly  in  attendance. 
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CENTURY 
STEARIC  ACID  CANDLE  WORKS 

FOUNDED  1800 

Telephone  134  Orchard 
380  South  Street  NEW   YORK 


GREENLIE,  WYATT  &  CO. 


BOLT  MANUFACTURERS 

BLACKSMITHS,    MACHINISTS 
AND      BOILER     MAKERS 


495-499  Water  St.  251-253  South  St- 

NEW  YORK 


J.  &  B.  COSG ROVE'S  SONS 
COOPERAGE 

B  irrels  and  Casks,  Half  Barrels  and  Kegs  Bought  and  Sold 
28L-282  Front  Street,  under  Brooklyn  Bridge  NEW  YORK 
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Telephone  2697  John  Cable  "DabelaU" 

Belais    emcl    Cohn 

METALLURGISTS 

Platinum  for  all  Purposes,  Sheet,  Wire,  Salts,  Alloys,  Seamless  Tubing 
Assayers  and  Refiners  of  Gold,  Silver,  Platinum 

No.  13  Dutch  Street  New  York 

TT.    ^V.    MILLER 

(incorporated) 
PLAIN   AND  DECORATIVE 

PLASTERING    CONTRACTORS 

Exterior  Cement  Stucco   a  Specialty 

Telephone  5775-6  Gramercy 

OFFICE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SHOP 
North  East  Corner  22nd  Street  and  Avenue  A  NEW    YORK 

Established  1854 

DICKERSON,   VAN  DUSEN  &  CO. 

Importers  of  and  Dealers  in 

TIN  PLATE  AND  METALS 

Telephone  75  John — 76  John 
32  Cliff  Street  New  York 
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H.    Goldwater    <3c    Cc3. 

Manufacturers  for  the  Wholesale  Trade  Exclusively 

INFANTS'    AND     CHILDREN'S    CLOAKS 

Telephone  745  Orchard 
182  to  190  Avenue  C  New  York 

Telephone  4256  Chelsea 

WALTER  E.  ROSENTHAL 

MILL    AGENT 

REPRESENTING 

J.  W.  BARBER  &  CO. 
Mfrs.  of  Tapestry  Portieres,  Covers  and  Upholstery  Fabrics 

BENNETT  b  ASPDEN  CO. 
Mfrs.  of  Verona  Yelour  Curtains  and  Piece  Goods 

BINNS  PATENT  BAND  CO. 

Mfrs.  of  Snowflake  Curtains  and  Piece  Goods 

142   Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

WATERPROOF  CANVAS  COVERS 

HORSE   BLANKETS,  Horse  Covers,  Aprons,  Awnings,  Tents  and  Flags 
Send  Postal  or  Telephone  Telephone  4016  John 

LONGYEAR    &    CO. 

24  Fulton  Street  New  York 


vii  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Martin  Behrkr  Tel.  977  Beekman 

BEHRER  &  CO. 

SUPPLIES    FOR 

Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitters 

SANITARY        SPECIALTIES 
MILL  SUPPLIES  AND  TOOLS 

81  Beekman  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephones  580  and  581  Orchard 

S.  WE1SGLASS 

Manufacturer  of 

Brass  Beds  and  Brass  Costumers 

WOVEN  WIRE  MATTRESSES 
AND  COT  BEDS 

Office:  378-379  South  St.  Factory:  333-339  Front  St. 

NEW  YORK 
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E.  Sanchez  M.  Bubno 

E.  SANCHEZ  &  CO. 

Importers  of 

OLIVES 

55  Front  Street  NEW  YORK 


Chicago  St.  Louis  Baltimore 

SONNEBORN  BROS. 

NEW  YORK 

Makers  of 

BROAD  RIVER  BRAND 

Youths',  Boys'  and  Children's  Clothing 

588-590  Broadway  and  122-124  Crosby  Street  NEW  YORK 


RAFFERTY  &    HOSIER 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

67-69  Front  Street  NEW  YORK 
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THE     SEABOARD     PRESS 
DESIGNERS  AND  PRINTERS 

275    WATER  STREET,     NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE        3  5  7  1         BEEKMAN 


SAM.     KRAUS 

Lead  Pencil  Works 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Potter    &    Foubister 
carpenters 


Telephone  84  Chelsea 
132  West  1  6th  Street  New  York 
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H.  LIEBER  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

MANUFACTURING  AND  IMPORTING  CHEMISTS 

Jonothan  Beklinicke,  1  Piatt  Street 

Secretary  and  Trensurer  NEW  YORK 


Johnson  Leather  Company 

129-133    West    20th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


LEO  SCHLES1NGER  8c  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

TOYS  AND  TINWARE 

372 to  377  South  St.,  Cor.  Gouverneur  Phone  1446  Orchard  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CLOAKS    AND    SUITS 

87  &  89  Fifth  Avenue,  Near  16th  St.,  New  York 

JACOB    WEINTRAUB 

Manufacturer  and  Reproducer  of 

RUSSIAN  ANTIQUES 
IN  BRASS  AND  COPPER 
LAMPS    AND  SHADES 

27-2<?  31  BLEECKER  STREET 
Near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

GREENWALD     FRIEDMAN    &    CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

CUSTOM  MADE  COATS 

65  to  69  Bleecker  Street  New  York 

Telephone  4973  Spring. 
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L.    L.KHMAN  L.    GUGGENHEIMER 

GUGGENHEIMER  &   LEHMAN 
WAISTS,    SHIRT  WAIST  SUITS,   KIMONAS 

31  Union  Squaie  West,  Cor.  16th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  37<)Q  and  3908  Stuyvesant 


Steiner,    Rosenstein    &  Traub 


Importers  of 


VEILINGS  AND 
NETTINGS 


7-19  West  17th  Street  NEW   YORK 

Telephone  1368  Spring 


GEO.  W.  HERBERT 
PIANOS 

Pianos  Bought,  Sold  and  Exchanged,  Rented  and  on  Installments. 
Tuning-  and  Repairing-  Promptly  Attended  To.  Telephone  connection. 

28-30  West  20th  Street,  bet.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Aves.  NEW  YORK 


xiii A  D  VERTISEMENTS. 

I.   Zimmerman  H.  Goldberg- 

ZIMMERMAN    &    GOLDBERG 

Makers  of  Ladies'  and  Misses'  Tailor  Made 

CL.OAKS     ^ND     SUTITTS 

Telephone  5049  Chelsea 
4  West  1 6th  Street,  Near  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


C.  C  SH AYNE  &  CO. 


FURS 


Manufacturers  and        Lj  1^    ^^  Wholesale   and 

Importers  I1      ■    J     I X  VJ  Retail 


126  West  42nd  St  129  West  41st  St, 

Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


The  Danzig  Waist  Co. 

High  Class  Waist  and  Dresses 

Telephone  5326  Chelsea 
36  West  20th  Street,  New  York 
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COHEN,  MORRISSEY  &  MATTHEWS  0 


*  139  FIFTH  AVEMJt  X 

J  NEW  YORK 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCHMITT    BROTHERS 

DEALERS     IN 

Antiques,    Fine    Furniture   and   Upholstery 
343-345  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Underwood  Typewriter 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

241    Broadway,    New  York 


Goldstein,  Strachstein  &  Siegel 

SUITS  AND  MANTLES 

16-18  East  16th  Street,  Near  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

Telephone  Connection 


ADVERTISEMENT^ 


Contractors  of 

TUCKING  AND  MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR 

40  Wooster  Street  NEW  YORK 


METROPOLITAN    ROLLER    RINK 

Broadway,  52d  and  53d  Streets 
NEW  YOBK  CITY 

Tel    5979  Columbus 


M.     GOLLIN 

Manufacturer  of 

DRESS    AND    WALKING    SKIRTS 

55  West  16th  Street  NEW  YORK 


xvi  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KAGEL  &  KAGEL 
SKIRTS 


16  and  18  Ea*t  16th  Street  NEW  YORK 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 


PIANOS 


R.  SCHWED  &  CO. 

Specialists  in 

INFANTS'  AND  CHILDREN'S  WEAR 

119-125  West  25th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Paris:     43  Rue  De  Paradis.  Telephone,  1478  Bryan1 

®ltr  3\i\h  AuntttP  Art  (iallrrtPH 

James  P.  Silo,  Auctioneer. 
546  Fifth  Ave.  1,  3  and  5  West  45th  St.  NEW  YORK 

L.  A.  Mendelsox  Ed.    Parker 

L.  A.  MENDELSON  &  CO. 

MAKERS    OF 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

4  W.    1 6TH   STREET  2  doors  West  of  5th  Ave  NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  4378  Chelsea 

The  Harris  Muslin  Underwear  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES'  MUSLIN  PETTICOATS  AND  DRAWERS 

40  Wooster  Street  NEW  YORK 


xix  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OPPENHEIM,    STERN     &     HACKER 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

VEILINGS  AND  NETTINGS 

4  West  16th  Street  2  Doors  West  of  5th  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


DEUTSCH'S 


1 3  AND  1 5  WEST  28TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


PHILIP  MECHLOWITZ 

Manufacturer  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

JOHN   R.   SNOW  4  Wot  16th  Street 

Boston  Office,  33  Bedford  St.  One  door  from  5th  Ave  NEW   YORK 

Telephone  Connection. 
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Hickey  Brothers 

PERFORATING, 
NUMBERING 
AND  BLANK 
BOOK  PAGING 

Check-End  Printing-  a  Specialty 

Punching-  and   Eyeletting  of  Every- 
Description 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Given 

Telephone  1039  John 

101  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


Tel.  Call 
6949  Gramercy 


Cable  Address 
Frankoris,  N.  Y. 


S.  M.  Frank  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

PIPES  AND 
SMOKERS'  ARTICLES 


Office  and  Salesroom 
20  East  1  7th  St.  New  York 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave. 
Factory  290  to  298  Ave.  B. 


F.  M.  Bower  Co. 

Manufacturers  cf 

TINWARE  AND 
TOOLS 

For  Bakers,    Confectioners    and 
Ice  Cream  Dealers 

PEANUT  ROASTERS  and  WARMERS 


Motto  Papers  and  Chewing  Gum 
Wrappers 


Telephone  1227  Worth 


165  Chambers  St., 


New  York 


Adolph  Ode  Denis  F.  Gerbereux 

Established  1852 


Ode  &  Gerbereux 

Wholesale 

PRENCH 
CONPECTIONERS 

And  Manufacturers  of  All  Kinds  of 

SUPERFINE 
CHOCOLATES  AND  BONS 


Telephone  Connection 
419  West  Broadway  New  York 
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S.  A.  SHONBRUNN  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  in 

COFFEES  AND  TEAS 

Roasting  for  the  Trade  181  Front  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Z\''l  John 


Chas.  Flax 
Marks  Flax 


Adolph  Flax 
A  he  Fl  ax 


Chas.   Flax  &  Sons 

Manufacturtr-  o\ 

Fancy  Leather   Goods 

-     Wooster  Street  New  York 

NearGra        !  Telephone  6402  5j  •     . 

L.  Schiavone  A.  Caropreso 

L.  Schiavone  &  Co. 

Dealers  in 

Scrap  Rubber,    Iron  and  Metals 

Auto  Tires,  Bic\  cle  Tires  and 
Inner  Tubes  a  Specialty 


204  West  18th  St. 

Near  7r. 


New  York 
Telephone 


Asch    Brothers 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Second  Hand   tiottles 


Prompt  attention  given  to 
mail  orders. 


732-734-736  East  11th  St.,         New  York 

Telephone  376  Orchard 

Henry  L.  Steck 

Ma      Factnrei 
PROGRESS 

Lubricating  Uils,  Grease,  Etc. 

High  Grade  Gas  Engine  and  Electric  Motor  Oils 
Mill   Supplies.    Belting  and  Steam    Packing  of  all  Kinds 
,  .  arar.teed  Free  from  Grit.  Gum  or  Acid 
Progress  Boiler  Compound   for  Scale  and  Grease 

154  Cherrv   ^t  New  York 

•    trine  and  Market  Sts      Tel.  Call  ;l'"-i  Orchard 


S.  SCHMIDT  &  CO 


Smoker.-,  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 


SMOKED  A.ND  PICKLEIJ  FISH 


Branch,  Astoria,  Oregon  148-150-152  West  19th  St.,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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MISSES' AND  CHILDREN'S 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 


16  East  18th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Eugene  Soloman  Leo.  H.  Leffler 

Solomon  &  Leffler 


Manufacturers  of 


The  Up-To-Date  Waist 

114-116-118  W.  17th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone  Connection 

Nahoum  Hatem 

mporter  and  Exporter  oi 

General  Merchandise 


98  Greenwich  St.  New  York 

Telephone  2099  Rector 


Adolf  Gollubier,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of 

PETTICOATS 

34  West  15th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone  Connection 


Dattelbaum  Bros, 

Manufacturing 

FURRIERS 


25  East  20th  St. 

Near  Broadway 


New  York 

Tel.  6S2S  Gramercy 


Gwirtzman  Bros. 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Dress  Skirts 

10-12-14  East  12th  St.,  New  York 

Tel.  5527  Chelsea 

M.  Philipowitz 

Manufacturer  of 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHING 

40  Wooster  St.,  New  York 

Bet.  Lispenard  and  Walker  Sts, 


Mann  &  Lovejoy 
CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 


University  Place 


NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3647  Gramercy 


24-26  E.  12th  St. 


xxiii ADVERTISEMENTS. 

STREEP,  MILLER  &  KESSELL 

Importers 

LACES,  NETS,  ETC  I 

87-89  Fifth  Ave.,  Bet.  16th  and  17th  Sts.  NEW  YORK 


GEORGE  S.  HUMPHREY 


Treasurer,  45  Broadway, 

C.  W.  HUNT  CO.  NEW  YORK 


BLAUNER  BROS.  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

18-20-22  West  18th  St.  NEW   YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Rutenberg  &  Miller 

S.  Herz                                            H.  Grand 

Makers  of  the 

Herz  &  Co. 

"EAGLE" 

WALKING  AND  DRESS 

EMBROIDERIES 

SKIRTS 

For  the  Upholstery  Trade 

L8-20-22  West  18th  St.         NEW  YORK 

28  East  22d  St.                     NEW  YORK 

Bet.  5th  and  6th  Aves. 

Telephone  3302  Gnmercy 

Rudinger  &  Klapper 

J.  B.  Goggin  &  Go. 

Manufacturers  of 

Makers  of 

MISSES' AND  CHILDREN'S 

SILK 

CLOAKS  AND 

SUITS 

PETTICOATS 

37-89  Fifth  Ave.                    NEW  YORK 

29-31-33  East  19th  St.           NEW  YORK 

Telephone  601  Stuyvesant 

Two  doors  east  of  Broadway             Telephone  Connection 

xxv ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Beattie  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  Firth  Carpet  Co. 

Bennett  H.  Fobey,  Manager 


& 


AMERICAN 

AXMINSTER 

INDUSTRY 


m 


14    FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


ADVBRTISEMIiX'lS. 
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Chicago  Office,  78  Monroe  St. 


Telephone  1155-56  Gramercy 


MOYSES  &  DREYFUS 
CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 


135  Fifth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK 


ANDREW  VOELKLE 


EAST  SIDE 
WAGON  WORKS 


521-525  East  19th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Bet.  Aves.  A  and  B 


SAM  LEVIN'S  SONS 

Makers  and  Importers  of 

COATS  AND  WRAPS 
POR  WOMEN 


33-39  East  21st  St.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  1603  Gramercy 


L.  LOEWUS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

EINE  FURS 

Fur  Lined  Coats 
Automobile  Coats  and  Jackets. 


11  West  20th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


A.   ERSKINE  R. MCGREGOR 

Telephone  557  Chelsea 


erskine  &  McGregor 

CARPENTERS 
AND  BUILDERS 


207  West  19th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


E.  A.  Bremer 


BREMER  &  FELL 


J.  C.  Fell 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 


TAILORS'  TRIMMINGS 


n  East  17th  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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Stern,  Heineman  &  (g. 


Infants'  ^j 
Children's 
Garments 


71  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

Salesroom,  68  Essex  St.,  Boston 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 
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Geo.  Nash  Company 

Wm.  M.  Seymour  Pres. 

John  H   Forshew,  Secy.-Treas. 

Successors 

F    R.  Graff,  Asst.  Sec  v. 

GEO.   NASH  &  CO. 

David  Parkhnl,  Supt. 

IRON,  STEEL  and  METALS 

Cold  Rolled  Strip    Steel    for    Blanking 

The  Graff  Furnace  Co. 

and  Deep  Drawing 

For  Metal  Specialties,  Typewriter  and 

Manufacturers  of 

Sewing-  Machine  Attachments,  etc. 

Drill  Rods.   Music  Wire.   Spring- Wire. 

WARM  AIR 

Cold  Rolled  Steel  to  Temper  for  Saws. 

Springs,  etc 
Hardened  and    Tempered   Steel    Strips 

FURNACES 

and  Wire,  etc. 

SEEBOHM  &  DIEQKSTAHL'S 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers. 

Capital  High  Speed,   Self  Hardening 
and  Tool  Steels  for  all  Purposes 

Ranges  and   Fire  Place  Heaters 

Offices  and  Warehouses 
207  Pearl  St                     24  S.  Clinton  St. 

Office  and  Salesroom 

NEW  YORK                              CHICAGO 

208  Water  St.                         NEW  YORK 

Telephone  1845  John 

Telephone  Call  716  Beekman 

J.  A.  Zibell  Company 

John  V.  Gibbons 

Manufacturers  of 

TOOLS  AND 

OILS 

SUPPLIES 

Cylinder, 

Machineiy, 

Shafting-,  Hangers, 

Tanners, 

Pulleys,  Belting, 

Lard, 

Packing,  Hose, 

Sperm, 

Forges,  Drills, 

Elephant, 

Bolts,  Nuts, 

Black  Fish, 

Washers,  Oil  Cups, 

Straits, 

Lubricators, 

Cod, 

Wheelbarrows, 

Morrocco, 

Trucks, 

Wool  and 

Steam  Specialties, 

Sig-nal  Oils. 

Pipe,  Fittings, 

Valves,  &c. 

Glue  and  Sand  Paper 

273  Water  St.                        NEW  YORK 

133  Greenwich  St.               NEW  YORK 

Telephone  1782  John 

Telephone  3830  Cortlandt 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hakkv  Holbkook  Thomas  Jacka 

HO LB ROOK    BROTHERS 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

French  and  American  Plate  and  Window  Glass 

85,  87  and  89  Beekman.  Cor.  Cliff  St.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  John  No    2 


H.  X.  Jennings,  Pres.  and  Treas.  J.   H.  Coktklvou.  Supt. 

W.  C.  Gregory,  Sec'y 


Gregory  &  Jennings  Company 

Established  1872  Incorporated  1900 

New  York  City  Drug  Mills 


All  Kinds  of  Drug's,   Roots,  Herbs    Seeds,  &c 
Ground,   Powdered  and  Cleaned  to  Order 

397  TO  405  CHERRY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

WILLIAM    SIMON 

Wholesale  Dealer  in 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

179,  181,  183  Lewis  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4958  Orchard 
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HOWARD  H.  BURRAS  JOHN  F.  GRIFFIN 


Burras  &  Griffin 


Manufacturers  of 

LADIES' 
HATS 


36-38  West  20th  Street  NEW  YORK 


X  X  X  I 


5RTISEMENTS. 


SAMUEL  H.  LONGSTREET 


REAL   ESTATE 


135  West  In  Street 


NEW  YORK 


MENAGH   &   CO. 

LADIES  PINE 
UNDERWEAR 


15  West  17th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Phone  297$  Chelsea 


S.   SMITH 


A     MARVIN 


SMITH  &  MARIN 

Manufacture:- 

LADIES'  AND  MISSES' 
CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

40  Wooster  St.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  103  Spring 


M.  J.   TAYLOR  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 
Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

OSTRICH  EEATHERS 
AND  BOAS 


37-41   East  18th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Two  Doors  East  of  Broadwav 


Albert  S.  GoldsteIn 
RESOLUTE  BRAND 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CLOTHES 

10-12-14  East  12th  St.         NEW  YORK 


BONWIT   BROTHERS 

HIGH  CLASS 
TAILOR  MADE  SKIRTS 


18-20-22  West  18th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  42o0  Chelsea 
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Simoff  8  Osx^icL^OjnL 

Makers  of 

CLOAKS,  OPERA  COATS  AND  EVENING  WRAPS 

15  West  17th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  4376  Chelsea 


Harry  Berger  G.J.  Simmonds  I.  Vogel 


H.  BERGER  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 


FURS 


15  West  17th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Connections 


Manufacturer  of 

THE  C.  D.  WAIST 

Silk  and  Lingerie  Waists  Shirt  Waist  Suits 

36-44  West  24th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  4807  Gramercy 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


N  g  w  r^n  ei  l  ^       &      W7  i  lso in 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

BRAIDS,  DRESS  TRIMMINGS  AND  EMBROIDERIES 

47  East  19th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  2082  Gramercy 


JOSEPH  B.  FLAHERTY 

Manufacturer  of 

KIMONOS,  DRESSING  SACQUES,  WRAPPERS 
NEGLIGEES  AND  BATH  ROBES 


44-46-48  West   18th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4120  Chelsea 


Harris    Blumenfield 

Designer  and  Maker  of 

LADIES'  AND  MISSES'  CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

39  East  19th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3278  Gramercy 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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C§     Grand 


&) 


Union 
Hotel 


Park  Avenue  and  42nd  Street 


New  York  City 


XXXV 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  American 
Buckwheat  Gritz  Mills 

Manufacturers  of 

BUCKWHEAT  AND 
GERMAN  GRITS 

Farina,  Barley  Flower,  Etc. 

Telephone  4370  Orchard 
421  East  8th  St.  New  York 


Established  1824 

Bridgeman's 
Seed  Warehouse 

RICKARDS  BROS  .  Props 

Importers  and  Growers 
of  Hi^h  Grade 

SEEDS,  BULBS, 
PLANTS,  ETC. 

Telephone  4235  Gramercy 

37  East  19th  St.  New  York  City 

Near  Broadway 


S.  Hirschbein 


Manufacturers'  Agent 

CLOAKS,  SUITS, 
SKIRTS  AND  WAISTS 

Ladies  ami  Misses 


Chicago  Salesrooms — 74-76  Monroe  St. 

New  York  Salesroom 
142  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

Cor.  19th  St.  Tel.  3084-18th 


Isidore  Mosson  Hermann  Mosson 


Mosson  Bros. 


LUMBER 


Hardwoods,  Pine,  Spruce  and  Hemlock 


Office 

Yards 

3-5  Broome  St. 

3-5  Broome  St 

Tel.  1929  Orchard 

98-104  Mangin  St 

NEW 

YORK 
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Chester  B.  Lawrence  William  L.  Gerrish 

LAWRENCE,  SON  &  GERRISH 

United  States  Bonded  and  Free  Warehouses 

Down  Town  Office,  134  Pearl  Street 

BONDED  STORES  TEA  AND  FREE  STORES 

214-221  South  Street  232-233  and  236-237  South  Street 

417-427  Water  Street  550-556  Water  Street 

Telephone  Connections  NEW    YORK 


Wl.  8c  L.  HESS 

Real  Estate 


Downtown   Office 
643  Broadwa}',  Cor.  Bleecker  Street 

907  Broadway,  Cor.  20th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


B.  CASTELLANO  &  CO. 

Importers  of 

HAVANA  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Telephone  Connection  125  Maiden  Lane,  NEW  YORK 


xxxvii ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PIONEERS  LEADERS 


New  York  Belting 
&  Packing  Co. 

Limited 


ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS 

INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER  TILING 


91-93  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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S.     E  I  N  H  O  R  N 

EVENING    AND 
STREET  COATS 


20-22-24  East  20th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


John  Sanborn  &  Son 

Telephone  2719  Beekman 

217  Water  St                                  New  York 
Xear  Beekman 

M.  Goldberg's  Sons 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

97  Fifth  Ave.                                  New  York 

Cor.  17th  Street 

E.   Gelbwaks 

Cuno  Perlmuter  &  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

Makers  of  the 

"Juno"  Ladies'  and  Misses 

CLOAKS,  SUITS,  SKIRTS 

97  Fifth  Ave.,                                New  York 

Cor.  17th  St.                                            Telephone  Connection 

10-12-14  East  12th  St.                 New  York 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave.               Tel.  1922  Gramercy 

George  C.  Bazin 

Jaburg,  Fuhs  &  Lovin 

Ostrich,  Fancy  Feathers  and  Boas 

Cleaned,  Dyed,  Curled  and  Repaired 
Feathers  and  Boas  Made  to  Order 

37  West  21st  St.                 New  York  City 

514  Hackensack  Plank  Road,  Union  Hill.  X.  J. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Infants'  Wear 

Children's  Dresses,  Caps  and  Coats 
44-48  West  18th  St,                     New  York 

HOLLSTE1N,  YOUNG  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  and  Misses' 


RAIN  COATS  -  AUTO  COATS 


7  East  17th  St.,  Bet.  Broadway  and  5th  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Dochtermann  Van  and  Express  Co. 
FIREPROOF  STORAGE  WAREHOUSES 

465-471  East  10th  St.  211  Second  St. 

Tel.   2939  Orchard  Tel.  197  Orchard 

NEW  YORK 


KINGS  WINDSOR  CEMENT 

For  Plastering  Walls  and  Ceilings 


Elastic  in  its  nature,  can  be  applied  with  25 
per  cent,  less  labor  and  has  12  yi  Per  cent, 
more  covering  capacity  than  any  other 
similar  material. 


J.  B.  KING  &  CO.  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 


John  H.  Kircher  Established  1865  George  Kircher 

JOHN  KIRCHER'S  SONS 


TRUCK  AND  WAGON 

MANUfACTURERS 


702  East  12th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Bet.  Aves.  C  and  D  Tel.  3522  Orchard 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morris  Singer  Moses  Hyman 

Anthony  Schlesinger 


M.  Singer  &  Co. 

Importers  and 
Manufacturers  of 

Tea    Gowns    and 
Dressing  Sacqnes 


Silk  Waists,  Negligee  Gowns 
and  Kimonos 


Telephone  Connection 

87-89  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

Bet.  16th  and  17th  Sts. 


Joseph  Schoen  Henry  Schoen 

John  L.  Wilkin 


Joseph  Schoen  &  Co. 

Makers  of 

CLOAKS  AND 
SUITS 


18-20-22  West  18th  St.,         New  York 

Bet.  5th  and  bth  Aves 


M.  Zahl 


H.  Kabinovitz 


Z.  &  R.  Wi'i  Co. 

Manufacturer.-  of 

Children's  Headvvear, 

Infants'  Caps  and 

Novelties 

Also  Leggins,  Muffs  and  Scarfs 


80-82  Wooster  St.  New  York  Qity 


Wm    Bloom 


Max  Epstein 


Bloom  &  Epstein 


Makers  of 


Misses'  and  Juniors'  Saits 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Telephone  Connection 

1 1  East  1 7th  St.  New  York 

A  Few  Doors  West  of  Broadway 


xH ADVERTISEMENTS. __ 

BRITT,  LOEFFLER  &  WEIL 

Formerly  with  Max  Zeller 

IMPORTERS  AND 
WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS 

37  Bowerv  NEW  YORK 


WILLIAM  LCJTGE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT 

and    Agent    for    Foreign    Manufacturers 


Cable  Address  Lutwill  Telephone  6957  Spring 

A.   B.   C.    Code  Used 


454  Broome  St.,  New  York 


George  T.  Harrison  John  F.  Meyer 

HARRISON  &  MEYER 

ARTINCIAL  STONE 
PAVEMENTS 

16  East  Eighteenth  St.  Tel.  3170  Stuyvesant  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENT  S. 
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A.     K  A  T  2S 


Manufacturer  of 


FINE  VESTS 


Steam  Power 


82-84  Rutg-ers  St.,   cor.    Water  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Martin  B.  Levy  J.  Schwade  D.  B.  Levy 

Levy,  Schwade  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 
Misses'.  Junior  and  Children's 

CLOAKS  AND  SLITS 

87-89  Fifth  Ave  New  York 


Ludwig  Hahn 

Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Buttons,  Buckles  and  Novelties 

15  West  17th  St.  New  York 

Telephone  1S49  Chelsea 

Julius  Stecher 

Manufacturer  of 

LADIES*  AND  MISSES' 
CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

59  Grand  at.  New  York 

Bet.  Wooster  St.  and  West  Broadway 


Louis  Wolf  &  Sons 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES'  WHITE  PETTICOATS 
AND  DRESSING  SACQUES 

127-133  West  17th  St.  New  York 

Near  Sixth  Avenue 

Harry  Frank 

Manufacturer  of 

THE  "SUPREME"  WAIST 

80-82  Wooster  St.  New  York 

Telephone  3028  Spring 

S.  N.  Beck  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES'  AND  INFANT'S  WEAR 
THE  "SARATOGA"  WAIST 

73-75  Wooster  St.  New  York 

Telephone  4233  Spring 


S.  Wilson  Heiss  I.  C.  Mazzei 

S.     XV .      HEISS     Sc     OO. 

Manufacturers 

SKIRTS 


85  Fifth  Avenue 


Phone  852  Gramercy 


NEW  YORK 
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AMERICAN  NEGLIGEE  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

TEA  GOWNS,  SACQUES 
AND  KIMONOS 

130  to  134  West  17th  Street  Telephone  NEW  YORK 


PARK  AVENUE  HOTEL 

Park  Avenue,  32c!  and  33d  Sts. 
NEW    YORK  CITY 


SPITZER  &  HARRIS 

Makers  of 

SHIRT  WAIST  SUITS  AND  COSTUMES 

130-132  West  17th  St.,  near  6th  Ave.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  5358  Chelsea 
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GEORGE     H.     BILLO 

Plumbers',  Steam  and  Gas  Filters' 
SUPPLIES 

Sanitary  Specialties 
Telephone  4339  John  82  John  St.,  Mew  York 


HENRY    STEERS 

INCORPORATED 


Contracting  Engineers 


Piers,  Sheds  and  Bulkheads,  Piles  and 
Concrete  Foundations,  Dredging-  and 
General      Water      Front     Improvements 


1"  Battery  Place  NEW  YORh 

Telephone  1266  Rector 


M.  HYMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

Telephone  Connection  34  East  12th  St.,  cor.  University  PI  ,   NEW  YORK 
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JOHIX    DAMER\ 
BAGGS  AND  BAGGING 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 


Telephone  4118  Beekman 


247  Front  St.,  MEW  YORK 


John  Miller  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Dining-  Room,  Office  and  Library 

CHAIRS 

516-520  East  17th  St.  New  York 

Telephone  3456  13th  St. 

A    Maggio  &  Son 
FLOUR 

246  Lafayette  St.  New  York 

Telephone  2298  Spring 

William  Hart 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

UTENSILS  AND  TOOLS 

For  Confectioners,  Ice  Cream  Manufac- 
turers, Bakers,  Hotels  and  Restaurants 

34-36  Catharine  St.,   New  York 


John  H.  Schinnagel 

Practical 

PLUMBER  AND  GAS  EITTER 


60  Ann  Street 

Near  William  Si. 


New  York 

Tel.  4757  Beekman 


Standard 
Concrete-Steel   Co. 

Gruy  B.  Waite,  C.  E. 
31st-32d  Sts.,  East  River,        New  York 

Telephone  2842  and  2843  Madison  Square 

Thomas  Kennedy 

Manufacturer  of 

Fine  Harness  of  Every  Description 

Collars    perfectly    fitted.        Repairing- 
neatly    done.       Whips,    Brushes,    Etc., 

constant^  on  hand 
149  East  32d  St.  New  York 

Telephone  2617  Madison  Square 


RUSSELL    &  CO. 


Importers 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES 


94  Front  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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Marcus    FVDllaU: 
CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

35-37  East  20th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MAX  M.  SCHWARCZ  &  CO. 

85  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


Samuel  F^ost 

Manufacturer  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

45-51  West  21st  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Call  59  Gramercy 


xlvii ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ALBERT   D.  SAMUEL 
KAUFMAN  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

377  Broadway,  New  York 


ALFRED  J.  CAMMEYER 

Dealer  in  All  Kinds  of 

BOOTS,  SHOES,  SLIPPERS 
AND  RUBBERS 

'CAMMEYER"  Stamped  on  a  Shoe  Means 
Standard  of  Merit. 


Sixth  Ave.,  Cor.  20th  St,  NEW  YORK 


HENRY    PFALTZ 

Selling  Agrent  for 

FOREIGN  MANUFACTURERS 

300  Pearl  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  5548  Beekman 
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H.   C.    SCHROEDER 


Exclusive  Models  in 


Coats  and  Suits 


87-89  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 

Near  15th  Street 


MAX  MAGNUS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  Cloaks  and  Suits 

SHORT  WAISTED  JACKETS  A  SPECIALTY 


35  West  19th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4168  Chelsea 


xlix .IDI/ERTlSlSMLi.WTS. 

METZENDORF  BROTHERS 
CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

For  Misses  and  Children 
35  East  12th  St.  and  48-50  East  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


Linen  Suits 

For  Ladies,  Misses  and  Juniors 
Also 

Linen  Auto  Coats 


135  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  5662  Gramercj 


H.   R.   RICE  &   COMPANY 
HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES 


103  Fifth  Ave.,  Bet   17th  and  18th  Sts.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4840  Stuyvesant 


FOREST  LEAVES. 


LOUIS  BLOOM  &  CO. 

Makers  of 

LADIES'  SUITS  AND  CLOAKS 

84  University  Place  NEW  YORK 

Bet    11th  and  12th  St.  Telephone  5494  Gramercy 


A.  G.  THIENEL 


Manufacturer  of 


Ostrich  Feathers 
Boas  and  Novelties 


Telephone  2059  Gramercy 

28  East  22d  Street         NEW  YORK 


ID.    COHEN   6c  CO. 
WAISTS  AND  COSTUMES 

85  Fifth  Avenue  NEW    YORK 

Cor.  16th  St,  •  Telephone  Connection 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE 

§>mtftag  (Enmpatmm 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  young- 
people,  published  duringthe  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 
September  and  continuing  for  forty 
weeks,  until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,    $1    a    Year 

Clubs  of  tan  or  more  receive  special 
and  large,  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

the  helper  t <*t::z°:my 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub  Co 

234-235  Broadway, near  Barclay  St., New  York  City 

B.  Ellen  Burke.  Pres.  M.  J.  Burke.  Secy. 

M.  A.  Daily,  Treas. 


Chas.  Roth 


Sam'l  J.  Appel 


Roth  &  Appel 

LADIES  HATTERS 

Manufacturers  of 

Vfachine  and  Hand-Made 
Novelties 

Trimmed  and  Ready  to  Wear  Hats 

Office  and  Salesroom,  Factor y, 

588-590  Bro   dvvay,      120-122  Crosby  St. 

NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3447  Spring 

Paris  Office:  52  Rue  D  "Hauteville" 


The  Thirteenth,  Greatest  of  Centuries 

By  JAMES  J.   WALSH,   M.   D.,    Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Catholic  Summer  School  Press,  110  West  74th  St  ,    New  York. 
Price  $2.50  (net).   Postage  20c. 

The  Gothic  Cathedrals  are  greatest  subject    of  interest  for  travelers  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Walsh  his  shown  that  the  Cenlury  that  erected  the  Gothic  Cathedrals, 
created  the  Universities  in  the  form  in  which  they  now  are,  established  modern 
liberty,  founded  democracy  and  made  an  undying-  literature  in  every  country  in 
Europe,  which  began  with  The  Cid  in  Spain  and  ended  with   Dante  in  Italv. 

It  is  a  book  that  evervone  interested  in  education,  in  progress,  in  culture,  in 
art,  and  above  all  in  the  uplift  of  mankind,  should  read. 

It  tells  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  things  modern,  with  abundant  personal 
details  that  make  it  read  like  a  romance. 

Booksellers  generally  or  the 
THE  QATHOLIQ  SUMMER  SCHOOL  PRESS,      110  West    74th   St.  New  York 


Makers  of  Modern  Medicine,  price  $2.00  net   postage  15c 

Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science,  price  $1.00  net,  postage  8c. 

Essays  in  Pastoral  Medicine,  price  $2  50  net,  postage  17c. 

The  Popes  in  the  History  of  Science,  (shortly  to  be  issued),  price  $2.00    net, 

age  15c. 


post- 


FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 


110  West  74th  St.,  New  York  City 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


James  Shewan  James  Shewan,  Jr.  Edwin  Shewan 


James  Shewan  &  Sons 

General  Repairs   in  Wood,  Iron  and  Steel 

BALANCE  DRY  DOCKS,  MACHINE  SHOP 
SAW  MILL  AND  SHIP  YARDS 

Dock  No.  1,  700  Tons  Dock  N'o.  3,  3500  Tons  Dock  No.  5,  3500  Tons 

Dock  No.  2,  800  Tons  Dock  No.  4,  2500  Tons  Dock  No.  6,  1000  Tons 

Stanton,  Tompkins,  Houston,  Main  Office  Foot  of  East  Houston  St., 

Third  and  Fourth  Sts  ,  East  River  NEW  YORK 

Brooklyn  Shipyards,  Tel.  1900  Orchard  Maritime  Exchange 

Foot  25th,  26th  and  27th  Sts.,  Connecting  all  Representative, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Departments  Captain  P.  A.  Jknsen 


Carleton  W.  Nason,  Pres.  Geo.  L.  Todd,  V.  Pres. 

Frank  A.  Bucknam,  Treas.  Arthur  De  L.Neal,  Secy. 


Nason  Manufacturing  (o. 

ESTABLISHED  1841 


Iron  Pipe,  Brass  and  Iron  Valves  and  Fittings. 
Tools  and  General  Supplies  for  Steam,  Gas, 
Water,  Ammonia,  Oil,  Etc.  Plumbing  Supplies 
and  Specialties  of  Every  Description.  SpeciaU 
ties  for  Power  Plants,  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Heating. 


71  Fulton  Street,  through  to  71  Beekman  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Telephones  212  John,  213  John,  395  John 


Bed  Box 


For  Women's  Hat  or   other  light  arti\  I 

j me  implies,  it  belongs  under  a  bed.     Light  frame 

covered   with  denim, 
creton,  etc 
hinged  cox 

ors     on 

corner  and  one  more 

prominent  in  tfn 

ter,   so  that   you    can 

spin  it  to  reach  either 

opening. 

PriceS  10 

INNOVATION  TRUNK  COMPANY 

327  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


M.  VV.  Kellogg  Co. 


Engineers  and  Contractors 


i  u  i  c  i  .s 


HIGH  PRESSURE  PIPING  MATERIAL 


< 

- 


